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HAPPINESS. 

CHAP.     I. 


" I  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 

My  smiles  in  prodigality  away ; 

And  now,  and  now — no  matter.     I  have  done — 

Whether  I  live  scorn'd  or  belov'd." — Barry  Cornwall 

"  Oh,  blessed,  blessed  company. 
When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 
And  they  whom  death  had  severed  meet. 
And  hold  agahi  communion  sweet. 
Oh,  blessed,  blessed  company." — Southey. 


X  HE  remaining  page  of  Julia  Wilmington's 
sad  history  is  a  brief  one.  After  writing  the 
letter,  which  in  detached  paragraphs  we  have 
already  laid  before  our  readers,  she  returned, 
with  apparent  interest,  to  the  occupations, 
which,  till  the  late  unhappy  event,  had  always 
afforded  her  delight.  She  visited  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  administered  especially  to  the 
comfort    of  the  sick,    and   superintended  a 
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school  which  owed  its  existence  to  her 
bounty.  All  allusions  to  her  faithless  lover 
were  studiously  avoided  by  her  friends,  and 
she  herself  never  once  adverted  to  the  past. 
The  struggle  which  she  maintained  with  her 
heart  was  so  secret,  that  none  suspected  its 
violence  ;  she  never 


spoke 


To  any  one  upon  her  cruel  lot. 
You  would  have  deem'd  that  he  had  been  forgot. 
Or  thought  her  bosom  callous  to  the  stroke ; 
But  on  her  cheek  there  was  one  hectic  spot, 
'Twas  little,  but  it  told  her  heart  was  bi'bke." 

As  the  Evelyns  were  about  to  take  a 
journey  into  Devonshire  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  a  circle  of  endeared  and  happy 
friends,  Mrs.  Wilmington  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  that  her  daughter  might  accom- 
pany them,  hoping,  that  change  of  scene 
would  enliven  her  spirits,  and  give  once 
more,  the  bloom  of  health  to  her  languid 
countenance. 

In  this  pleasing  anticipation,  however,  she 
was  disappointed.  The  malady  was  in  the 
heart,  and  was  inveterate.  Mr.  Evelyn, 
alarmed  at  the  rapidly  increasing  symptoms 
of  a  disorder  which  baffled  all  medical  skill, 
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returaed  with  her  to  Hampshire,  and  learn- 
ing that  Mrs.  Wilmington  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  crossed  over  from  Beaulieu  with 
the  invalid  to  place  her  under  the  tender  and 
judicious  care  of  her  mother. 

it  was  at  this  interesting  period,  that  Louisa 
Delaval  was  introduced  to  Julia,  and  having 
learnt  her  affecting  story,  she  felt,  towards  her, 
all  the  fondness  of  sisterly  affection.  Her 
delicate  and  unwearied  attentions  won  upon 
the  lovely  sufferer,  and  the  attachment  soon 
became  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  venerable  in  wisdom — Mrs. 
Wilmington,  heroic  in  suffering — and  Julia, 
young  and  fair,  breathing  the  pure  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  shedding  its  divine  glories 
around  her  fading  loveliness,  filled  the  ima- 
gination, and  powerfully  impressed  the  heart 
of  Louisa.  They  presented  a  scene,  at  once 
awful  and  attractive.  To  live  and  die  with 
beings  so  illustrious  in  virtue,  and  whose 
sublime  destiny  was  written  on  their  cha- 
racters, was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart.  But, 
the  contrast  between  herself  and  them  ap- 
peared to  be  so  great,  that  she  felt  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  wish  to  be  the  highest 
presumption.     Yet  she  admired,  she  loved 
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their  excellencies.  "  If  there  be  a  paradise 
on  earth,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  here.  Yes  ! 
these  individuals,  chastened  by  affliction, 
and  in  the  hallowed  seclusion  from  the  world, 
which  genuine  religion  prefers,  are  indeed 
to  be  envied.  Their  sufferings  are  severe  ; 
yet  are  they  light,  and  but  for  a  moment, 
and  their  mysterious  dispensation  of  trial  is 
conducting  them  to  "an  eternal  weight  of 
glory.^*  Like  their  divine  Master,  they  are 
rising  to  their  Father's  throne  by  the  rugged 
and  steep  ascent  of  sorrow.  Here  Christ- 
ianity proves  itself  divine.  As  the  radiant 
beauty  of  an  angel  proclaims  his  celestial 
origin,  so  religion,  in  thus  forming  and  ele- 
vating the  human  character,  bears  its  own 
evidence,  and  is  a  constant  witness  for  itself. 
I  can  doubt  no  more.^' 

It  is  thus,  in  truth,  that  practical  Christ- 
ianity, the  Christianity  not  of  forms  and 
creeds,  but  of  character,  usually  subdues  all 
prejudice,  and  silences  all  cavils.  Thus  it 
tramples  on  the  mightiest  opposition ;  and 
were  it  uniformly  presented  to  mankind  thus 
unsullied  in  its  supreme  and  beatifying  glory, 
it  would  captivate  all  hearts.  Alas !  the 
inconsistencies,  the  worldliness,  and  the  hy- 
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pocrisy  of  Christians,  have  rendered  written 
argumentative  treatises  to  estabhsh  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  necessary ;  and  incontro- 
vertible as  these  treatises  are,  they  fail  to 
convince,  because  the  all-persuading  evidence 
of  a  devout  and  holy  life  in  the  members  of 
the  Christian  church  is  asked  for  in  vain. 
This  alone  would  more  than  satisfy  the  most 
captious  infidelity  ;  and  this  withheld,  cre- 
dulity itself  begins  to  doubt  and  to  dispute- 
How  Miss  Delaval  was  affected  by  the 
trying,  yet  glorious  scenes,  she  was  called 
to  witness  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Wilmington, 
will  appear  from  the  following  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Emily,  with  whom  she  had  con- 
tinued to  correspond  after  her  marriage,  and 
of  whose  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  by  her 
worthless  husband  she  had  frequently  heard 
from  their  mutual  friends,  though  Mrs. 
Dormer  had  never  directly  adverted  to  the 
subject,  and  had  given  no  indication  of  being 
unhappy,  except  that  she  wrote  with  less 
vivacity,  and  in  a  style  of  unusual  serious- 
ness. A  fact,  however,  of  grievous  notoriety, 
having  transpired,  Emily  could  no  longer 
refrain,  but  poured  her  sorrows  into  the 
bosom  of  her  sympathising  friend.    She  was 
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constrained  to  admit,  that  Dormer  had  been 
wounded  in  a  duel  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
posure of  an  intrigue,  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances of  pecuhar  baseness.  To  this 
communication  Louisa  immediately  replied 
in  the  following  terms  : 

Louisa  to  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  MY  DEAREST    EMILY, 

"  To  me  there  is  something  peculiarly 
affecting  in  your  sorrow.  No  common  cala- 
mity could  have  depressed  your  spirits.  The 
tone  of  sadness,  so  foreign  to  your  nature, 
which  pervades  your  recent  letters,  convinces 
me  that  you  must  have  been  the  object  of 
systematic  injustice  and  cruelty.  Alas  ' 
that  so  much  baseness  should  lurk  under  so 
much  gaiety,  and  that  an  apparent  good  tem- 
per should  be  the  veil  to  cover  so  much 
detestable  wickedness.  I  am  more  than  ever 
of  opinion,  that  fashionable  profligacy  has  no 
redeeming  qualities  ;  that  it  is  a  moral  pest, 
which  blights  and  withers  whatever  it 
touches,  and  taints  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  it  breathes  ;  and  I  grieve,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  it  has  so  soon  poisoned  all  your 
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comfort.  It  is  in  vain  to  regret  the  past ; 
but  while  the  gay  and  thoughtless  were  fa- 
tiguing you  with  heartless  congratulations  on 
your  marriage,  I  wept  in  secret.  Even  Sir 
George,  who  is  very  lenient  towards  the  vices 
of  his  own  sex,  expressed  his  deep  sorrow, 
that  you  were  united  for  life  to  one  who 
could  never  love  you,  and  who  sooner  or 
later  would  certainly  sacrifice  your  happi- 
ness. Unwilling,  however,  to  forebode  the 
worst,  I  suffered  my  imagination  to  dwell  on 
your  beauty,  the  sweetness  of  your  dispo- 
sition, and  the  indescribable  charm  of  your 
manners.  These  I  was  anxious  to  believe 
would  reclaim  even  Dormer.  How  have  I 
been  mistaken  !  An  angel  cannot  win  a  pro- 
fligate back  to  virtue.  The  most  lovely  of 
our  sex  seem  doomed  to  be  the  victims  of 
the  most  depraved  of  the  other.  We  are  all 
too  credulous,  too  unsuspicious.  Fatal 
snares  surround  our  feet  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  we  enter  upon  the  world,  and  we 
are  unconscious  of  danger.  Too  frequently 
we  are  even  accessary  to  the  ruin  which 
threatens  us.  We  prefer  a  fine  person  to 
fine  principles,  and  are  captivated  by  what 
is  agreeable  rather  than  by  what  is  good. 
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Elegant  accomplishments,  set  off  with  unhe- 
sitating assurance,  will  win  the  heart  that 
genuine  worth,  diffident  and  distant,  would 
give  the  world  to  gain.  Those  who  will  act 
the  part  of  lovers,  are  far  more  successful 
than  those  whose  characters  they  affect  to 
personate.  We  judge  by  appearance  only, 
and  are  therefore  betrayed.  When  to  beauty 
of  person  is  added  an  indefinite  number  of 
golden  charms,  our  perils  are  increased  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  ideas  generally 
entertained  of  our  wealth.  And  if  a  reference 
to  Doctors^  Commons  by  some  dying  swain 
confirms  these  ideas,  and  renders  the  specu- 
lation a  good  one,  the  siege  is  carried  on  by 
stratagem  or  force,  till  the  citadel  yields,  and 
the  spoils  are  taken. 

"  Poor  frail,  confiding  woman,  seems  des- 
tined to  be  the  sport  of  caprice,  or  the  victim 
of  credulity.  Before  marriage  we  are  idols, 
and  afterwards  we  are  miserable  slaves.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  should  begin  to  assert 
the  prerogatives  of  human  nature ;  and  as 
the  institutions  of  religion  and  society  are 
favourable  to  our  independence,  we  ought  to 
be  no  longer  the  dupes  of  villainy,  or  the 
creatures   of  passion.     The  weakness  of  a 
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delicate  frame,  is  the  only  weakness  which 
naturally  belongs  to  our  sex.  It  is  our  own 
fault,  if  the  lords  of  the  creation  convert  their 
lawful  rule  into  tyranny.  Wise  and  virtuous 
men  will  never  abuse  their  authority  over  us. 
Such  only  are  qualified  to  be  husbands. 
When  a  lover  betrays  deficiency  of  under- 
standing, with  moral  perversion  of  heart,  we 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  insulted  by  his 
addresses,  and  promptly  to  dismiss  him  to 
the  gaming-house  and  the  stable,  the  race- 
course and  the  lobby. 

''  But  matrimony,  at  the  best,  is  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  unless  the  light  of  religion  irradiate, 
and  its  upholding  power  sustain  us  in  the 
descent. 

"  In  reference  to  this  most  important 
union,  religion  possesses  two  great  advan- 
tages :  it  furnishes  motives,  and  qualifies  us 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  it  demands  ; 
while  it  prepares  us  to  meet,  and  enables 
us  to  overcome  the  evils  with  which  it  some- 
times infests  our  path.  Love  may  for  a 
season  possess  more  energy  than  principle  ; 
but  it  will  want  its  uniformity  and  steadiness. 
The  passions  are  short-lived  and  capricious. 
Religion    alone  can  sober  the   violence  of 
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attachment,  and  by  moderating  its  excess, 
ensure  its  permanence.  Mere  love  prescribes 
no  duties,  and  what  it  performs,  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  its  object,  arises  from 
instinctive  gratification  rather  than  from  the 
motives  which  constitute  the  elements  of  vir- 
tue. Friendship  is  an  important  succeda- 
neum  to  love.  But  that  too  may  fail ;  for 
it  supposes  reciprocal  virtues  as  the  basis  on 
which  it  rests,  and  when  these  are  gone,  the 
superstructure  falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  is 
religion  that  remains  with  us — the  undying 
principle  of  kindness  and  of  duty,  when 
love  and  friendship  are  both  departed.  It 
is  very  well  for  amatory  poets  to  talk  in 
their  bewitching  strains,  of 

*  Hearts  never  changing,  and  brows  never  cold/ 

And  there  may  be  a  few  happy  instances, 
where  the  union  of  many  years,  is  more  than 
the  feeling  of  habit,  the  tie  of  offspring,  and 
the  creature  of  circumstances.  Some  such 
felicitous  phoenomena  may  have  occurred 
where  true  piety  has  been  unknown,  in  the 
long  course  of  a  thousand  years  ;  but  it  is 
madness  for  any  to  expect  to  add  their  own 
example   to   the  number.     Hearts  must  be 
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linked  in  a  '  heavenly  tie  ;^  understanding  the 
phrase  in  its  true  and  proper,  and  not  in  its 
mere  poetical  sense,  or  they  will  soon  regret 
the  compact  which  only  professed  to  make 
them  one.  The  chain  which  holds  them 
will  be  the  iron  bond  of  destiny,  corrod- 
ing and  wounding  its  unwilling  prisoners ; 
and  not  the  golden,  delightful  one  of  choice, 
which  is  at  once  their  pride  and  their  orna- 
ment. 

"  And  if  religion  be  necessary  to  iit  us  for 
the  duties  of  married  life,  how  much  more  is 
its  aid  required,  to  dispose  us  to  bear  the 
cruel  ills  of  disappointment,  arising  from  the 
alienation  and  worthlessness  of  him  who  has 
robbed  us  of  our  peace  ? 

"  A  youthful,  lovely,  and  high-spirited 
woman,  neglected,  undervalued,  or  insulted 
by  her  husband,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  is  surrounded  with  perils.  Accom- 
plished and  insinuating  hypocrites  are  lurk- 
ing in  her  path,  to  obtrude  their  regrets,  and  to 
offer  their  sympathy.  Wounded  pride  may 
induce  her  to  permit  their  approaches,  hop- 
ing to  alarm  the  fears  of  a  wretch  who  does 
not  love  her  sufficiently  to  care  about  her 
virtue — a   coquettish  vanity  may  dispose  her 
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to  play  with  admiration  now  that  she  has  out- 
lived affection  ;  or,  she  may  be  inclined  to 
plunge  into  dissipation  to  relieve  herself 
from  the  chagrin  which  devours  her  heart. 
In  either  case,  she  is  not  far  from  de- 
struction. To  be  reckless  of  character  is  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  our  own  ruin. 
The  chariest  wife  that  is,  thus  circumstanced, 
will  not  wholly  escape  suspicion.  The 
tongue  of  calumny  will  busy  itself  with  her 
reputation.  Levity  will  be  imputed  where 
there  has  been  no  more  than  harmless  gaiety. 
The  slanderer  will  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
the  seducer.  The  unoffending  persecuted 
creature,  will  throw  herself,  with  heedless 
desperation,  into  the  arms  that  are  opened, 
with  apparent  fondness,  to  shield  her  from  a 
cruel  and  detested  world ;  and  at  last, 
guilt  has  to  brave  the  reproaches  which  even 
innocence  could  not  endure.  O,  my  Emily, 
what  can  guard  a  woman  for  whom  such 
snares  are  laid,  who  at  home  feels  nothing 
but  desolation,  and  abroad,  abandoned  by 
her  natural  protector,  has  to  encounter  a 
thousand  insidious,  smiling,  and  remorseless 
enemies  ?  Alas  !  she  has  no  refuge  but  God 
— no  solace  but  piety — no  security  but  in 
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the  employments  of  benevolence,  humanity, 
and  virtue. 

"  The  other  day  I  heard  a  venerable 
preacher  of  the  Scottish  church,  discourse  on 
the  character  of  Ruth  ;  and  he  closed  a  most 
impressive  sermon  with  this  admirable  pero- 
ration, addressed,  I  had  almost  said,  to  me  : 

''  '  Young  woman  !  Whatever  thy  condi- 
tion may  be  ;  whether  thou  art  in  thy  father's 
house,  or  married  to  an  husband  ;  at  home, 
or  in  a  strange  land  ;  in  society,  or  solitude  ; 
followed  or  neglected  ;  be  this  thy  monitor, 
this  thy  guide,  this  thy  refuge — '  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  thy  heart,^ — '  the  fear  of 
God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,^ — 
'  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing/ However  easy,  gentle,  comply- 
ing in  other  respects,  where  your  religious 
principles — where  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience — where  your  duty  to  your  Creator 
are  concerned,  '  be  stedfast  and  immoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.^ 
Thus  shall  youth  be  guarded,  and  beauty 
adorned  ;  thus  shall  society  be  sweetened, 
and  solitude  cheered  ;  thus  shall  prosperity 
be  sanctified,  and  adversity  soothed ;  thus 
shall  life,  even  to  old  age  and  decay,  be  ren- 
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dered  useful  and  respectable;  and  thus  shall 
death  and  the  grave  be  stripped  of  all  their 
terrors.' 

"  The  guidance  and  support  of  such  piety 
as  this,  you,  my  Emily,  will  greatly  need 
in  your  present  distressed  situation.  I  am 
dad  to  hear,  that  the  wound  is  not  likelv  to 
prove  fatal,  though  I  burn  with  indignation 
when  I  think  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  infliction.  So  soon  after  marriage  to 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and 
shamelessly  to  neglect  and  insult  the  most 
lovely  of  her  sex  !  But,  my  dear  Emily,  be 
patient,  and  even  dutiful.  Let  a  dignified 
virtue  triumph  over  feminine  and  lacerated 
feelings.  Prove,  even  to  yourself,  what  su- 
periority innocence  has  over  crime.  Be 
assured  of  the  sympathy  of 

*'  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Louisa." 

Louisa  to  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  It  affords  me  indescribable  pleasure,  my 
dearest  Emily,  to  learn,  that  you  approve  of 
the  sentiments  conveyed  in  my  last  letter,  on 
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the  subject  of  your  present  duty.     I  knew 
your  heart ;    1  well  knew,  what  it  would  na- 
turally dictate.     An  elevated  virtue  teaches 
you  to  subdue  the  indignation   of  wounded 
pride  ;    and  you  thus  prove,  that  you  truly 
respect  yourself.      An    injured  wife   ought 
never  to  degrade  her  own  character,  because 
she  has  detected  the  infidelity  of  her  hus- 
band.    The  difficulties  and  sorrows  of  our 
lot  are  intended  by  a  gracious  Providence  to 
improve  our  virtue,  and  to  brighten  our  des- 
tiny.    If  they   do  not  produce   this  effect, 
they  fall    upon   us    with    a  double  weight. 
There  is    no  calamity  so  great  as  a  discon- 
tented and  rebellious  heart,  that  rises  against 
adversity,    and   struggles  in   vain  with  the 
irresistible  current  of  painful  events.     For 
your  own    sake,   Emily,    I  regret  that  you 
entertain,  what  appear  to  me,  mistaken  views 
of  religion  ;    and   that   you  attach  so  little 
importance  to  principles  which  I  now  feel  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  right  discharge  of 
duty,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  life.    I  am, 
as  yet,  in  my  noviciate,    and  have  advanced 
no  farther  in  the  studies  of  piety  than  to  be 
deeply  persuaded  of  its  infinite  worth.     Its 
efficacy  I  cannot   doubt ;    for  I   every  day 
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behold  it  attested   in  circumstances  too  im- 
pressive to  be  ever  effaced  from  my  heart. 

"  Juha  Wilmington,  the  lovely  creature 
with  whose  sad  story  I  have  already  made 
you  acquainted,  is  hastening  to  the  tomb. 
Thus  far  I  have  been  her  charmed  attendant 
to  the  confines  of  immortality,  and  am  hourly 
expecting  to  see  the  angel  spirit  unrobe,  and 
take  its  glorious  flight.  She  returned  from 
Sidmouth  in  a  state  of  excessive  debility ; 
yet  is  she  beautiful  in  her  weakness,  and 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  which  she  assumes  in 
the  presence  of  her  friends,  sometimes  makes 
them  forget  to  observe  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease which  are  too  visible  in  her  dehcate  and 
interesting  features.  Even  in  the  dishabille 
of  a  sick  chamber  (for  she  is  frequently 
confined  to  her  room)  she  discovers  the 
innate  elegance  of  her  mind.  Her  person 
is  attired  with  neat  simplicity,  and  with  an 
evident  solicitude  not  to  shock  her  mother 
by  any  marked  difference  in  her  appear- 
ance. Her  very  negligence  is  graceful. 
The  flowers  of  the  season  are  tastefully 
arranged  before  her,  as  she  sits  or  reclines  on 
her  bed,  and  she  amuses  herself,  at  intervals, 
by  delineating,  with  great  accuracy  and  truth, 
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the  delicacy  of  their  forms,  and  the  variety 
of  their  tints.  These,  when  finished,  she 
distributes  among  her  friends,  accompanying 
them  with  some  appropriate  poetical  effusion ; 
every  line  of  which  breathes  tenderness. 
Each  of  these  exquisite  performances  will  be 
treasured  up  as  an  impressive  '  memento 
mori^'  to  those  whose  port-folios  they  adorn. 
Though  she  never  murmurs,  yet  she  has 
seasons  of  despondency  ;  under  whose  sad- 
dening influence  she  one  day  presented  me 
with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gum  Cis- 
tus^^  to  which  was  annexed,  the  subjoined 
expression  of  momentary  gloom  : — 

Frail  plant  !    whose  early  buds  display 
Their  beauties  to  the  opening  day. 
And  fade  with  its  declining  ray. 

To  bloom  no  more. 

When  thy  poor  scattered  leaves  I  view. 
So  lately  bright  with  morning  dew, 
'Neath  the  green  bush  on  which  they  grew. 
So  lowly  laid ; 

An  emblem  of  myself  I  see. 
When  cheerful  morning  dawned  for  me  ; 
But  I  have  droop'd,  and  died  like  thee 
In  sorrows'  night. 

*    The  flowers  of  this  plant  blow   every  morning,   and 
wither  at  night. 

VOL.   II.  C 
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Yes !    Hope  once  dwelt  within  my  breast. 
Calm  were  my  days,  serene  and  blest ; 
While  her  soft  accents  whispered  rest 
For  future  years. 

But,  when  affliction  s  chilling  night 
Shaded  the  morn,  so  fair  and  bright. 
From  this  sad  heart  she  took  her  flight. 
To  those  more  blest. 

Fresh  buds  the  morning  will  bestow. 
The  cheering  sun  again  will  glow. 
And  gentle  zephyrs  round  thee  blow. 

Each  changing  day. 

But  Hope  again  within  my  breast 
Will  never  find  a  settled  rest, 
For  in  her  sad  forsaken  nest. 

Pale  soiTow  dwells. 

"  Over  fading  flowers  she  would  sometimes 
hang  with  fond  regret.  On  an  occasion  of 
this  kind,  she  remarked,  '  I  often  compare 
myself  to  these  fragile  forms;  and  the  precise 
point  of  resemblance,  which  I  trace,  is  not 
their  beauty — (you  know  I  have  no  such 
vanity) — but  their  frailty.' 

"  Mr.  Evelyn  observed,  that  the  flower  of 
the  field  is  the  consecrated  figure  of  human 
life  employed  in  the  Scriptures.  '  Yes,'  she 
replied,  '  and  it  is  a  very  apt  and  touching 
similitude.     It  pleases  by  its  elegance,  as 
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much  as  by  its  truth.  It  reminds  us  oi' 
spring,  and  its  loveliness — of  autumn,  and 
its  decay — of  winter,  and  its  ravages.  It  is 
beautiful ;  and  its  moral  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, instructing  and  impressing  the  hearts 
of  her  children.  My  trembling  frame,'  she 
continued,  '  shrinks  before  the  blast ;  and 
with  these  summer  flowers  I  shall  vanish. 
They  will  return,  and  their  fragrant  loveli- 
ness will  be  hailed  with  delight  ;  but  I  shall 
be  seen  no  more.' 

"  This  was  not  uttered  in  a  tone  of  despon- 
dency. It  was  the  language  of  calm  con- 
viction. Her  own  heart  was  prepared  for 
the  event,  which  she  anticipated,  and  she 
appeared  desirous,  that  all  who  loved  her 
should  be  equally  reconciled  to  it.  I  ven- 
tured to  express  a  hope,  that  another  spring 
would  bring  with  it  health  and  joy,  and  that 
I  could  not  so  soon  resign  the  most  precious 
gift  of  Providence — a  friend  so  dear,  and  so 
lately  acquired.  Oh,  my  Emily,  1  shall 
never  forget  the  ineffable  smile  with  which 
this  angelic  creature  returned  these  expres- 
sions of  my  regard.  '  Another  spring,'  she 
replied,  '  will  come,  and  quicken  from  the 
bosom  of  corruption,  the  never-withering 
c2 
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flowers  of  Paradise  ;  its  genial  power  will 
penetrate  into  the  darkest  and  coldest  recesses 
of  the  grave  ;  and,  touched,  resuscitated  by 
its  plastic  influence,  I,  with  countless  my- 
riads, shall  merge  into  light,  and  beauty, 
and  joy.  But,  from  me,  the  last  spring  on 
earth  has  taken  its  flight.  Even  the  harvest 
is  past — the  summer  is  ended  ;  but  I  do  not 
repine.  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  die.  No  seed  is  quickened  ex- 
cept it  die.  I  feel  within  me  the  conscious 
principle  of  immortality — the  germ  of  end- 
less, happy  being.  Here,  it  is  nipped  and 
chilled.  The  tempests  of  life  beat  cruelly 
upon  it,  and  it  has  no  refuge  but  among 
thorns.  In  a  more  congenial  clime,  it  will 
expand  and  flourish.  I  do  not  always  feel 
the  confidence  with  which  I  am  now  sus- 
tained. Sometimes  I  believe  and  doubt,  hope 
and  tremble.  Yet  '  1  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded,  that  he  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him.^ 
Natural  regret  at  leaving  those  I  dearly  love, 
I  should  suspect  the  truth  of  my  principles 
if  I  did  not  feel.  To  a  Christian,  this  is  all 
the  bitterness  there  is  in  death,  and  even  that 
is  sweetened,  when  I  consider,  how  soon  we 
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shall  be  reunited  in  that  home  of  the  heart, 
that  rapturous  scene  of  social  intercourse, 
where 

"  Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown," 

"  '  1  would  not  form  my  estimate  of  heaven 
by  the  low  measure  of  human  imperfection 
and  frailty  ;  but  surely,  friendship  must  sur- 
vive the  ruins  of  mortality.  Earthly  love  is 
of  the  earth,  and  must  perish.  Alas  !  it 
often  withers  before  it  blooms,  and  the  bosom 
that  cherished  it  soon  becomes  a  desolation. 
But,  the  communion  of  saints  is  an  article 
of  my  creed  ;  and  knowledge,  congeniality, 
and  affection,  are  necessary  to  communion. 
If,  in  heaven,  I  am  to  know  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  martyrs,  as  suck^  then  surely, 
those  beloved  friends  with  whom  I  took 
sweet  counsel  upon  earth,  will  not  be  so 
changed  as  to  lose  their  identity  ;  and,  if  we 
retain  any  thing  of  our  present  selves,  we 
must  recognize  each  other,  and  recognition 
will  be  the  awakening  of  the  sympathies, 
and  the  affections  which  we  cherished  here. 
I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  spirits  of 
the  just  rise  in  the  spiritual  heavens,  as  the 
beautiful  stars  of  evening  break  forth  at  dif- 
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ferent  intervals,  and  become  visible  to  each 
other  in  the  material  firmament.  Perhaps, 
there  is  more  of  fancy  than  of  truth  in  this 
notion  ;  but,  last  night,  when  disturbed  by 
the  daemon  of  unrest,  I  endeavoured  to  scare 
him  from  me  by  dwelling  on  this  idea,  and 
giving  it  poetical  form  and  expression. 

'' '  You  will  not  too  critically  mark  its  im- 
perfections. I  find  a  sweet  relief  from  the 
languor  of  disease  in  the  gentle  excitement 
which  such  efforts  as  these  produce.  1  know 
not  how  it  is  ;  but,  while  wearing  away  to 
other  regions,  my  memory  recalls  all  the 
poetical  images  of  my  earliest  youth,  espe- 
cially those  which  illustrate  the  principles, 
or  express  the  feelings  of  devotion.  Take 
this  trifle,  my  dearest  Louisa,  as  a  memorial 
of  my  affection,  and  as  a  pledge  that  we  shall 
meet  again — meet  to  part  no  more. 


Methought  as  late  I  gaz'd,  that  ev'ry  star. 
While  rising  to  its  nightly  space  assign'd, 
Smil'd  on  its  fellow  orb  a  welcome  kind. 

Like  friends  endear'd,  who  know  and  greet  afar. 

And  thus,  I  said,  shall  that  assembly  meet. 

Of  stars  compos'd,  and  orbs  of  heaven's  own  light. 
That  call'd  from  earth  to  move  in  spheres  more  bright, 

Shall  each  with  other  hold  communion  sweet. 
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And  that  alone,  methought  were  bliss ;  to  greet 
The  friend  of  earth,  endear'd  in  heaven  ;  to  prove 
While  holding  converse  high  with  those  we  love, 
That  all  they  promis'd  here — is  there  complete  : 
To  claim  the  twin-born  soul,  and  mutual  find 
The  faults  of  earth  efFac'd,  and  ev'ry  charm  refin'd. 

"  Mr.  Evelyn,  assisted  us  to  pursue  the 
theme,  which,  however  regarded  by  some 
as  purely  speculative,  is  yet  capable  of 
affording  a  principle  of  duty,  and  a  source  of 
consolation,  to  those  who  rightly  understand 
it.  Emily,  how  you  would  love  and  rever- 
ence this  venerable  and  good  old  man.  So 
much  wisdom,  blended  with  so  much  ten- 
derness, the  smile  of  gay  good  humour 
lighting  up  a  face  furrowed  with  the  strong 
marks  of  age,  and  frequently  rising  into  the 
tranquil  glory  of  elevated  devotion,  (such  as, 
perhaps,  illumined  the  countenance  of  holy 
Simeon,  when  he  said,  '  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,^)  would  not 
fail  to  interest  your  imagination,  and  to 
touch  your  heart  with  the  glow  of  fervent 
piety.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  whose  ap- 
pearance reminds  one  of  another  and  a 
brighter  world.  There  is  such  a  happy  con- 
sistency in  his  dress,    his  language,  and  his 
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manners,   as   bespeaks  him   at   once    '  the 
minister  of  grace  to  guilty  men.^ 

"  I  was  highly  gratified  to  find,  that  he 
entertained  the  same  views  which  Juha 
had  so  sweetly  expressed.  '  The  bliss  of 
the  future  state,'  he  observed,  '  derived 
from  one  infinite  source,  will  be  perfect 
through  whatever  medium  it  is  commu- 
nicated ;  and  that  it  will  flow  through  various 
channels  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  The 
nature  of  man  is  not  more  intellectual  than 
it  is  social ;  and  though  in  heaven  it  will 
survive  under  new  and  inconceivable  forms 
of  being,  it  will  not  lose  one  of  its  essential 
characteristics.  The  mutual  relations  of 
souls  may  subsist  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  material  existence  ;  and  the  scriptures 
lead  us  to  infer,  though  they  do  not  directly 
assert,  that  these  relations  will  continue  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  and  that  when 
the  body  is  raised,  and  the  mortal  puts  on 
immortality,  they  will  become  more  intimate, 
yet  altogether  free  from  the  debasement  of 
passion,  and  the  grossness  of  sensual  nature. 
Every  attachment,  founded  alone  upon  the 
^principles  and  feelings  which  belong  exclu- 
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sively  to  earth,  will  of  course  perish  in  the 
universal  wreck  of  matter;  for  in  heaven 
'  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage ;'  the  ties  arising  merely  from  consan- 
guinity, the  stroke  of  death  dissolves.  But 
Christian  friendship,  the  union  of  spirits, 
which  is  the  effect  of  their  mutual  purity  and 
glorious  destination,  shall  remain  when  the 
earth  and  the  visible  heavens  are  no  more/ 

"  Julia,  musing,  and,  as  if  touched  with 
some  momentary  pang,  asked,  rather  doubt- 
ingly,  whether  regret  for  the  absence  of  those 
we  loved  on  earth,  would  not  impair  the 
felicity  of  a  future  state — whether,  on  the 
principle  assumed,  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  would  not  feel  severe 
anguish  when  they  sought  in  vain  for  the 
members  of  their  respective  families  ? 

"  '  That  regret,  such  regret  as  is  injurious 
to  our  happiness,  can  have  no  place  in  hea- 
ven,^ replied  Mr.  Evelyn,  '  is  most  clearly 
asserted  in  the  scriptures.  '  Sighing,  as 
well  as  sorrow,  shall  for  ever  flee  away."*  All 
the  good  of  the  present  state  will  enrich  and 
gladden  the  future ;  but  all  its  weakness  and 
imperfections  shall  be  buried  in  the  tomb, 
to   rise  no  more    for   ever.     To   meet  our 
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beloved  relatives  will  inspire  us  with  the 
most  heartfelt  joy,  not  because  they  were 
branches  of  our  family,  but  because  they 
were  members  of  the  '  family  in  heaven,' 
with  whom  we  lived  in  a  state  of  probation 
on  terms  of  intimate,  holy,  and  delightful 
communion.  The  perfect  spirit,  expanded 
with  divine  knowledge,  and  purified  by  infi- 
nite love,  will  feel  its  disenthralment  from 
impiety  and  sin,  a  privilege  ;  and  will  rejoice 
in  its  emancipation  from  every  object,  and 
every  being,  that  hindered  its  ascent,  and 
stayed  its  progress  towards  its  ultimate  and 
destined  reward.  To  our  present  appre- 
hensions this  may  seem  to  be  impossible  ; 
but,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  redeemed  are 
described  as  expressing  devout  acquiescence 
in  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  when 
inflicted  with  infinite  severity  on  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth.    '  Even  so,  Amen.^ 

"  '  It  is  certain,"  continued  Mr.  Evelyn, 
after  a  little  pause,  '  that  this  view  of  the 
happiness  of  heayen,  if  devoutly  cherished, 
will  elevate  human  friendship,  and  greatly 
augment  the  satisfactions  which  it  imparts 
in  the  present  state.  I  love,  if  possible,  to 
mingle  heaven  with  all  the  good  I  enjoy  upon 
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earth.  It  is  natural  to  wish,  that  all  our 
fabrics  of  happiness  were  built  with  the  ele- 
ments of  eternity  ;  we  are  called  to  high 
purposes  ;  human  friendships  are  of  little 
value,  if  they  serve  not  to  kindle  in  us  a 
desire  for  immortality  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
they  are  given  us  for  that  end  ;  and,  in  pro- 
moting this  design,  they  cannot  fail,  if  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  to  last  for 
ever.  Thus,  our  best  feelings,  and  most  ex- 
quisite social  enjoyments,  are  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  religion,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
purified  and  perpetuated  by  its  hallowed 
influence.  Piety  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  good  in  the  present  life  ;  or,  that  good, 
debased  by  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
will  rather  aggravate  our  misery,  when,  if 
rightly  improved,  it  would  greatly  advance 
our  happiness. 

"  '  Thus  too  am  1  reconciled  to  those 
bereavements  which  so  often  render  the 
heart  desolate.  This  cheering  doctrine  as- 
sures me,  that  1  have  sustained  no  loss. 
I  may  fondly  deck  the  grave  of  those  I 
love,  and  bedew  the  urn  of  friendship  with 
nature's   tears  ;   but   1    must    not  seek  the 
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living  among  the  dead.  I  am  warned  not 
to  yield  to  the  king  of  terrors  a  conquest  he 
never  gained.  The  separation  which  1  de- 
plore, is  but  for  a  moment ;  and  I  feel,  that 
death  has  no  bitterness,  because  he  cannot 
divide  those  who  are  dear  to  each  other.' 

"  Having  offered  these  remarks,  and  pre- 
sented a  solemn  and  most  fervent  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  Mr.  Evelyn  took  his 
leave.  According  to  a  previous  arrangement 
with  Mrs.  Wilmington,  I  remained,  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  chamber  of  Juha  ;  and,  on 
this  occasion,  a  circumstance  took  place 
which  surprised  and  delighted  me.  After 
the  family  had  all  gone  to  rest,  and  about 
three  hours  of  silence  had  transpired,  in 
which  I  hoped,  that  my  suffering  charge  had 
enjoyed  refreshing  sleep,  she  gently  raised 
her  head  to  ascertain  whether  1  slumbered, 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  awake,  she  re- 
quested me  to  write  after  her  dictation.  I 
took  my  pen  accordingly,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle pause,  or  the  alteration  of  a  line,  or  even 
a  word,  she  poured  forth  the  following  strains. 
You  will  not  wonder,  that  they  greatly 
affected  me. 
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A  Prisoneb  on  the  couch  of  pain, 

I  sigh  for  rosy  health  in  vain. 

And  count  the  moments  as  they  fly 

On  slow  and  heavy  pinions  by. 

When  ev'ning  casts  her  shades  around. 

And  nature's  tears  bedew  the  ground, 

1  long  to  see  the  morning  beam 

In  eastern  skies  refulgent  gleam  ; 

For,  surely  then,  that  rosy  ray, 

Methinks,  will  chase  my  pains  away. 

And  health  and  ease  in  concert  rise 

With  those  glad  beams  that  light  the  skies. 

Thus,  hope,  with  her  bewitching  pow'r. 

Beguiles  the  tedious  midnight  hour  ; 

While,  wakeful  on  my  restless  bed, 

I  turn  my  feverish  aching  head. 

And  watch  the  taper  s  sickly  ray 

Around  my  silent  chamber  play; 

Or  listen  to  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  that  sweep  my  casement  o'er. 

Should  balmy  sleep  my  eyelids  close. 

How  different  is  the  short  repose. 

From  that  the  gentle  pow'r  bestow'd 

When  health's  celestial  blossom  glow'd. 

Fantastic  visions,  false  and  vain. 

Employ  my  feverish  dreaming  brain. 

And  scenes  more  wild  appear  to  view 

Than  ever  wakeiiil  fancy  drew. 

I  seem  on  some  rude  billow  tost. 

Each  partner  of  my  voyage  lost ; 

Or,  from  some  mountain's  craggy  steep. 

Plunge  headlong  in  the  briny  deep. 

I  mourn  some  lov'd  companion  gone, 

Or  wander  in  a  wild  unknown  ; 

Where  ev'ry  magic  object  round 

Proclaims  the  spot  enchanted  ground. 
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Then,  with  some  peril  near  at  hand, 
I  burst  the  drowsy  god's  soft  band. 
And  make  the  sad  exchange  again. 
From  fancied  woe  to  real  pain. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  anxious  eye, 
I  watch  once  more  the  eastern  sky. 
To  see,  if  yet  the  roseate  ray 
Bespeaks  the  glad  approach  of  day. 
In  vain  I  look — 'tis  cover'd  all 
With  nature's  black  funereal  paU. 
Save  where  some  solitary  star 
Just  sheds  her  silvery  beams  afar. 
And  lightly  paints  its  sombre  breast 
As  slowly  she  retires  to  rest. 
At  length,  day's  harbingers  appear. 
To  show  Aurora's  chariot  near. 
And  scatter  roses  in  the  skies. 
Where  first  her  golden  car  shall  rise. 
The  lovely  and  long  wish'd-for  sight 
Sheds  through  my  heart  a  soft  delight  ; 
And,  as  I  gaze,  one  pensive  smile 
Plays  faintly  on  my  cheek  the  while; 
But,  soon  unbidden  sorrows  stray. 
And  wash  that  short-liv'd  smile  away, 
For  something  whispers  to  my  heart. 
No  change  can  day  to  me  impart : 
As  much  a  pris'ner  I  must  lie 
As  when  dark  midnight  veils  the  sky. 
Ah !  'twas  not  thus  I  us'd  to  greet 
The  mom  with  gratulations  sweet. 
When,  springing  from  my  couch  of  rest, 
Blythe  as  the  sky-lark  from  her  nest, 
I  fill'd  with  songs  the  mountain  air. 
As  gay  as  any  warbler  there  ; 
And  searched  to  twine  a  morning  wreath. 
The  mountain's  brow,  the  valley's  heath  ; 
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And  call'd  each  flow'ret  of  the  spring, 
Its  tributary  aid  to  bring  ; 
For  well,  by  Flora  taught,   I  know 
Where,  fresh,  the  early  violets  blow, 
And  where  the  cowslips  first  unfold 
Their  graceful  bells  of  soften 'd  gold. 
The  mountain-rose,  of  stately  mien. 
Fit  empress  of  the  rural  scene. 
The  woodbine  and  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Are  all  alike  well  known  to  me. 
Oh  !    with  what  rapture  should  I  trace 
Once  more  each  lovely  scene  they  grace  ; 
Where,  mem'ry  every  spot  endears. 
From  infancy's  first  dawning  years. 
With  what  delight  should  I  inhale 
Once  more  the  fresh  salubrious  gale, 
And  feel  it  on  my  temples  play. 
Chasing  theu*  fev'rish  heat  away. 
Yet,  if  the  gale  must  never  pour 
Its  balmy  fragrance  on  me  more  ; 
But  only  in  soft  murmurs  sigh 
O'er  the  green  bed  where  low  I  lie ; 
If  spring's  wild  flow'rets  may  not  be 
E'er  woven  in  a  wreath  by  me. 
But  only  deck  with  fading  bloom. 
My  silent  and  unhonour'd  tomb ; — 
Almighty  ruler  of  the  sky  I 
Prepare  me  for  those  realms  on  high  ; 
To  which  the  brightest  earthly  scene. 
Is  dark,  contemptible,  and  mean. 
Then,  with  what  rapture  shall  I  rove 
O'er  realms  of  blessedness  and  love, 
And  gather  amaranthine  flow'rs 
That  deck  the  fair  immortal  bowers  ; 
There  none  shall  evermore  complain 
Of  sickness,  sorrow,  grief,  or  pain ; 
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And  one  unfading  spring  shall  bloom, 
No  more  to  jdeld  to  winter's  gloom  ; 
For  God  himself  for  ever  reigns 
The  sun  of  those  celestial  plains. 

"  In  my  days  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  you 
well  remember,  that  I  felt  instinctive  aversion 
to  a  sick  chamber ;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
clergyman,  in  such  circumstances,  inspired 
me  with  terror.  I  always  viewed  him  as  the 
messenger  of  sorrowful  tidings — as  the  pre- 
cursor of  death,  and  of  death  1  was  conscious 
of  an  indefinite  and  agonizing  dread.  But, 
the  scenes  which  I  have  now  described,  have 
completely  vanquished  all  those  feelings.  I 
no  longer  shrink  from  the  narrow  horizon 
which  divides  time  from  eternity.  Death 
not  only  ceases  to  be  a  thing  of  strange  and 
disquieting  consideration,  but  I  have  learnt 
to  hold  with  it  high  and  solemn  communion. 
I  have  felt  more  real  satisfaction  in  objects 
which  were  once  so  revolting  to  my  heart, 
than  I  ever  knew  when  I  was  the  votary  of  a 
world,  where  '  the  hand  of  joy  is  ever  at  his 
lips  bidding  adieu.'  For  the  present,  my 
dear  Emily,  Farewell. 

"  Yout  ever  affectionate 

"  Louisa/' 
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"  Solemn  councils ;   images  of  awe ; 

Truths,  which  eternity  lets  fall  on  man."— Kown^-. 


Louisa  to  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  dearest  Emily,  1 
comply  with  your  request.  The  interest 
which  you  feel  in  the  fate  of  our  poor  Julia^ 
may,  perhaps,  divert  you  from  your  own 
sorrows  ;  and  the  principles  by  which  she  is 
sustained  and  consoled,  as  she  descends,  in 
the  very  morning  of  her  days,  into  the  grave, 

"  Smitten,  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her," 

may  impart  to  you  something  of  their  divine 
and  blessed  influence.  I  shall,  therefore, 
present  you,  as  tbey  occur,  with  the  incidents 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  closing 
scene. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Last  evening,  when  Mr.  Evelyn  and 
myself  paid  our  usual  visit,  we  found  her 
depressed  by  languor ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  appear  cheerful,  the  big  tears  would 
swell  out  of  her  eyes,  and  steal  down  her 
cheeks.  My  heart  felt  involuntary  sympathy, 
though  I  was  unable  to  interpret  the  emotions 
which  so  sensibly  affected  me.  Julia,  con- 
scious of  the  painful  interest  which  she  had 
excited  in  my  bosom,  intimated,  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  my  hand,  and  a  melancholy 
smile,  the  thanks  she  could  not  speak.  We 
mingled  our  tears  in  silence.  At  length, 
evidently  relieved  by  indulging  what  she 
had  in  vain  struggled  to  suppress,  a  serene 
joy  once  more  beamed  in  her  countenance, 
like  the  sun  shining  through  a  watery 
cloud. 

"  '  Let  not  what  you  have  witnessed, 
my  dear  Louisa,^  she  exclaimed,  '  too  much 
distress  you.  It  is  weakness.  Joy  and 
sorrow  will  both  shed  tears ;  but  mine  do 
not  flow  from  the  heart  ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  nerves.  I  am  unstrung  and 
debilitated.  Zephyr  whispering  through  the 
casement,  or  the  lightest  footstep  at  the  door 
of  my  chamber,  agitates  my  whole  frame,  and 
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I  weep,  I  know  not  vvhy.  But,  I  am  better 
now ;  my  ministering  angels  are  come,  and  I 
must  welcome  them  as  they  deserve/  Every 
appearance  of  gloom  soon  vanished ;  and  she 
seemed  anxious  to  draw  from  Mr.  Evelyn  his 
sentiments  on  subjects  which  her  mind  had 
secretly  revolved,  and  which  deeply  inter- 
ested her.  However  any  of  us  might  attempt 
to  divert  her  attention  from  her  own  situation, 
she  invariably  led  the  conversation  back  to 
it  ;  she  evidently  wished  to  become  familiar 
vi^ith  death,  that  in  the  last  struggle,  her 
enemy  might  be  divested  of  all  imaginary 
terrors.  That  she  should  sometimes  feel 
trembling  anxiety  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis 
so  alarming  to  nature  ;  and  that  she  should 
seek  to  have  her  heart  sustained  by  a  piety 
as  satisfactory  to  her  reason  as  it  was  grateful 
to  her  feelings,  ought  not  to  excite  our  sur- 
prise. 

"  It  was  this,  perhaps,  which  induced  her, 
in  reply  to  some  soothing  observations  of 
Mr.  Evelyn,  to  advert  to  certain  topics  on 
which  her  mind  was  scarcely  decided,  and 
concerning  which  her  heart  was  not  perfectly 
at  ease.  She  confessed,  that  there  were 
some  doctrines  of  scripture  of  which  she  had 
D  ^2 
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not  a  clear  apprehension.  The  universal 
and  total  depravity  of  man  ;  his  inability, 
as  a  sinner,  either  to  atone  for  his  guilt, 
or  to  renovate  his  heart ;  his  complete  re- 
demption, by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  his  recovery  to  the  divine 
image,  by  a  system  of  gracious  and  heavenly 
influence  emanating  from  the  holy  Spirit, 
were  truths,  which  she  not  only  admitted, 
but  cordially  believed  and  rested  upon,  as  the 
grand  fundamental  principles  of  revealed 
religion.  But,  the  decrees  of  God,  involving, 
as  she  imagined,  the  salvation  of  some,  and 
the  reprobation  of  millions,  confounded  her 
understanding,  and  revolted  her  feelings. 
This,  she  said,  she  doubted  not,  arose  from 
the  incorrectness  of  her  views  on  a  subject, 
which,  however  explained,  was  awfully  mys- 
terious;  and  from  the  very  harsh  and  repulsive 
statements  of  the  doctrine  given  by  those  in 
whose  creed  it  seemed  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega.  She  wished  to  dismiss  it  altogether 
from  her  mind  ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  her 
weakness,  and  notwithstanding  her  utmost 
efforts,  it  often  remained  to  harass  and  per- 
plex her. 

"  Mr.  Evelyn  listened  with  all  the  tender- 
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ness  of  a  good  shepherd  to  this  modest  sug- 
gestion of  doubt,  regarding  an  article  of 
Christian  verity  ;  and,  with  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties which  so  unhappily  disturbed  the 
peace  of  one  for  whom  he  always  cherished 
the  affection  of  a  parent. 

'  "  You  know,  my  dearest  Julia,*  he  re- 
plied, '  how  little  I  am  accustomed,  in  the 
pulpit,  to  introduce  and  discuss  subjects 
of  doubtful  disputation.  I  have  spent  my 
life  in  directing  my  pious  hearers  to  re- 
vealed promises^  rather  than  to  secret  pur^ 
poses,  as  the  source  of  their  consolation, 
and  the  ground  of  their  assurance  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  reprobating  sinners,  my  grand  aim 
has  been  to  persuade  them,  that  the  Father 
of  Mercies  delighteth  not  in  their  death,  but 
invites  them  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and 
live.  Yet,  as  a  believer  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  I  give  my  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ; 
nor  do  I  consider,  that  there  is  the  least 
inconsistency  between  my  preaching  and  my 
creed.  So  that,  as  you  have  intimated,  the 
repugnance  which  you  feel  to  this  particular 
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article   of  our  faith,  arises  from  erroneous 
ideas  of  its  nature. 

"  '  That,  in  the  heart  of  the  Deity,  an 
eternal  purpose  has  been  formed  respecting 
the  salvation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
human  race,  is  a  doctrine  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  clearly  revealed  ;  a  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which,  in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  been  abused — on  the  one  hand, 
to  promote  licentiousness ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  produce  despair. 

"  '  Unscriptural  notions  of  '  the  election 
of  grace,^  have  led  many  to  imagine,  that 
the  promise  of  eternal  salvation  is  made  to 
the  predestinated,  without  comprehending 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  personal  reno- 
vation, holiness  of  heart,  and  actual  devoted- 
ness,  to  the  service  of  God.  These  persons, 
looking  only  at  the  end  in  which  the  decree 
terminates,  sever  the  assurance  of  future 
felicity  from  all  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  and 
every  trace  and  feature  of  a  renovated  nature, 
and  a  regenerate  state.  They  forget,  that 
the  same  wisdom  which  has  appointed  the 
end^  has  also  infallibly  determined  the  means 
by  which  it  shall  be  accomplished.  The 
preliminaries,  which  I  have  mentioned, /orm 
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a  part  of  the  decree^  and  are  as  essential  to 
it  as  the  final  result.  All  the  promises  of 
happiness  made  in  the  scriptures,  and  which 
certainly  emanate  from  the  divine  purpose  to 
save,  are  not  made  to  individuals  by  name ; 
but  indefinitely  to  persons  answering  aspecific 
description.  They  are,  in  every  instance, 
addressed  to  the  penitent,  the  believing,  the 
obedient,  or  to  some  similar  specification  of 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  the  grossest  pre- 
sumption for  any  to  imagine,  that  they  will 
be  saved  at  last,  because  they  have  now  per- 
suaded themselves,  that  they  are  ordained  to 
eternal  hfe,  when  they  are  destitute  of  the 
only  evidence  of  their  being  so  ordained, 
which  is  the  possession  of  that  character 
which  the  Gospel  delineates  aspre-requisiteto 
the  enjoyment  of  its  saving  benefits.  Unless 
we  repent,  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  and 
become  zealous  for  those  good  works  which 
alone  can  flow  from  good  principles,  we  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And, 
that  view  of  absolute  decrees  which  destroys 
their  connexion  with  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  fatal  to 
the  hopes  of  all  who  presumptuously  enter- 
tain it. 
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"  '  The  other  extreme  is  equally  danger- 
ous. Though  it  operates  in  a  different  way, 
it  leads  to  the  same  disastrous  consequence. 
On  the  supposition,  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  human  race  are  ordained  to  salvation, 
many  sink  into  despondency,  and  infer,  that 
if  they  are  not  elected,  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
to  attempt  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion, 
or  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  Thus 
they  manifest  a  haughty  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  affecting  to  account  themselves  un- 
worthy of  eternal  life,  cast  a  dire  reflection 
both  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of 
God.  They  either  arrogantly  presume  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
divine  mind  ;  or  to  forebode  a  result  from  that 
purpose  for  which  they  are  destitute  of  the 
slightest  warrant.  They  convert  a  purpose 
to  save  into  an  intention  to  destroy ;  and, 
without  any  evidence  but  what  arises  from 
the  perverse  depravity  of  their  own  hearts, 
conclude,  that  they  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  lost.  This  conviction  effectually  closes 
their  minds  against  impressions  favourable  to 
their  salvation ;  and,  under  its  influence,  they 
contradict  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  pertinaciously  refuse  its  most 
urgent  invitations  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
to  accept  of  mercy.  They  produce,  against 
all  the  warnings  of  impending  ruin,  addressed 
to  their  fears,  and  all  the  offers  of  salvation, 
presented  to  their  hopes,  a  secret  imaginary 
decree,  which  has  left  them  without  the  pale 
of  evangelical  prov^ision  ;  and  which  renders 
all  their  attempts  to  pass  its  boundaries  a 
useless,  and  even  a  pernicious  labour. 

'-  '  Some,  indeed,  yet  more  desperate, 
superadd,  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  another, 
from  which  it  is  totally  distinct ;  and  which, 
in  the  sense  it  is  generally  understood,  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  divine  character,  as  it  is  un- 
supported by  the  divine  word. 

**  '  Unconditional  election,  they  say,  ne- 
cessarily implies,  unconditional  reprobation. 
A  conclusion  altogether  absurd,  and  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  revelation. 
Man  has  destroyed  himself;  he  is  the  author 
of  his  own  ruin  ;  and  there  is  not  a  pang  felt 
in  the  universe  but  strictly  accords  with  the 
rectitude  of  justice,  and  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  tenderness  of  mercy.  If  sinners  be 
redeemed,  the  grace  which  restores  them, 
must  be  unconditional ;    and  all  that  is  im- 
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plied  in  salvation,  flows  from  the  Divine 
Sovereignty.  But,  condemnation  proceeds 
upon  a  different  principle.  In  every  case,  it  is 
the  act  of  God,  as  the  righteous  governor  of 
the  world.  The  Almighty  has  reprobated 
none  but  such  as  reprobate  themselves.  This 
tremendous  procedure  of  heaven  always  im- 
plies, on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  moral  and 
actual  delinquency  ;  and  delinquency  chosen 
and  persisted  in  till  the  moment  of  its  infliction, 
and  for  ever  after.  Reprobation  is  a  decree 
to  punish  ;  but  punishment,  where  there  is 
no  guilt,  is  cruel  and  detestable  injustice. 
All  believing  penitents  are  saved  ;  and  only 
obstinate  transgressors  are  finally  condemned. 
As  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  he  cannot  be 
charged  as  unjust  in  inflicting  its  penal  con- 
sequences ;  but,  as  he  is  the  author  of  grace, 
the  glory  of  salvation  is  all  his  own. 

"  '  That  great  and  perplexing  difficulties,' 
continued  Mr.  Evelyn,  '  confound  enquiry 
on  this  point,  when  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
reason  without  the  guidance  of  the  sacred 
volume,  is  readily  admitted.  But,  of  what 
doctrine,  which  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  reve- 
lation, may  not  this  be  affirmed  ?  And  the 
inferences  which   the  proud  reason  of  man 
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presumes  to  draw  from  this  mysterious  sub- 
ject, the  scriptures  interpose  to  arrest  and 
condemn.  If  predestination  be  viewed  by 
any  as  determining  their  fate,  irrespective  of 
their  personal  character,  the  New  Testament 
forbids  the  conclusion  ;  and  declares,  that 
'  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,' 

"  '  If  any  argue,  that  if  they  are  elected, 
they  shall  be  saved,  and  if  they  are  not 
elected,  they  must  perish,  the  oracles  of  hea- 
ven instantly  rebuke  the  blasphemy  by  affirm- 
ing, in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  '  All  that 
the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  ;  and 
whosoever  cometh,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out/  And  again,  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  unto 
our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.' 

"  '  To  those  who  represent  this  as  a  doc- 
trine only  suited  to  the  regions  of  a  cruel  and 
desperate  fanaticism,  I  have  merely  to  reply, 
that  the  scriptures  exhibit  it  under  a  totally 
different  aspect,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
saved  is  as  great  on  the  system  which  main- 
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tains  it,  as  on  those  by  which  it  is  rejected. 
Whether  we  admit,  or  deny,  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  an  infinite  multitude  will  be 
saved  at  last,  composed  o^  precisely  the  same 
individuals.  Whatever  are  the  sentiments 
of  devout  minds  on  this  point,  they  must 
invariably  admit,  that  all  who  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  shall  be  saved  ;  and  that  all 
the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  shall  perish ; 
and  the  same  is  admitted  by  those  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  so  that 
an  equal  number  are  saved  on  either  plan/ 

"  Here,  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
as  the  final  results  were  the  same,  whether 
the  doctrine  were  affirmed  or  denied,  that  I 
thought  a  subject  of  so  little  importance 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit, 
or  into  religious  treatises,  designed  to  en- 
lighten and  impress  the  ignorant,  and  the 
enquiring,  especially  as  it  was  so  liable  to 
misapprehension,  and  in  weak  and  unin- 
structed  minds,  so  likely  to  produce  inju- 
rious effects. 

"  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Evelyn  could  not 
fully  concur.  His  reply  was  judicious,  and 
afforded  me  the  satisfaction  I  had  often 
sought  in  vain.     For,    I   confess,   that    the 
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doctrine  in  question,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  the  principal  obstacle  to  my  becoming 
a  decided  Christian.  '  I  admit,'  said  he, 
*  that  the  subject  of  predestination  ought  not 
to  be  entered  upon  without  extreme  caution, 
both  as  to  the  mode  of  stating  it,  and  to  the 
persons  before  whom  it  is  stated ;  but,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you,  that  it  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  ;  or  that,  because  it  is  not 
an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  it 
is  not  a  very  important  one.  That  the  in- 
spired writers  speak  of  it  is  undeniable  ;  and 
that  our  own  church  also  has  made  it  an 
article  of  faith,  which  all  her  ministers  and 
members  are  to  receive,  is  equally  certain. 
On  these  accounts,  we  are  not  to  discard  it 
through  fear  of  offending  any  who  may  be 
hostile  to  it ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  not  so  frequently,  or  so  strongly  to 
insist  upon  it  as  unnecessarily  to  wound  and 
grieve  them.  The  true  medium  which  a 
minister  should  aim  at,  is  to  give  to  this  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  to  every  other,  as  precisely 
as  possible,  that  measure  of  prominence  and 
importance  which  it  bears  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Though  not  among  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  it  is  still  of  considerable  moment. 
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It  ought  to  be  believed,  and  in  order  to  its 
being  believed,  it  should  be  explained  and 
enforced. 

"  '  It  ought  to  be  clearly  stated,  as  it 
affects  the  general  issue  of  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  it  involves  the  question 
of  relative  obligation  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
of  this  redemption. 

"  '  But,  for  the  decree  w^hich  secures  to 
the  Saviour  a  seed  to  serve  him,  and  a  reward 
of  success  commensurate  with  the  merit  of 
his  sufferings  and  death,  it  might  have  hap- 
pened, that  not  so  much  as  one  might  ever 
have  been  saved,  and  that  consequently 
Christ  might  have  shed  his  blood  in  vain. 
For,  if  every  thing  had  been  left  entirely 
dependent  on  the  free-will  of  man,  all  might 
have  used  their  free-will  precisely  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  every  individual  might  have 
rejected  him  exactly  as  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  actually  do.  But,  can  we  con- 
ceive, that  God  would  have  given  his  Son 
to  bear  the  iniquities  of  a  ruined  world,  and 
have  left  it  to  mere  chance,  whether  any 
single  person  should  ever  obtain  mercy 
through  him  ?  We  cannot  conceive  this.  In 
fact,  we  know,  that  it  was  not  thus  left  to 
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chance.  We  are  sure,  that  there  is  a  chosen 
people,  who  were  from  eternity  given  to 
Christ  to  be  redeemed  by  his  merits,  and  to 
be  saved  by  his  grace  ;  and  of  those  who 
were  so  given  him,  he  neither  has  lost  nor 
ever  will  lose  so  much  as  one.  How  many 
these  are,  God  alone  knows.  But  we  are 
sure,  they  are  many,  even  a  multitude,  whom 
no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 

"  '  As  this  doctrine  involves  the  question 
of  relativ^e  obligation,  as  to  whether  the 
honour  of  salvation  belongs  exclusively  to 
God,  or  is  in  part  to  be  shared  with  him  by 
his  creatures,  it  is  a  point  of  some  magnitude. 
Those  who  maintain  it,  refer  all  the  glory  of 
our  salvation  to  God  alone  ;  making  him 
the  author  and  finisher  of  it  from  first  to  last ; 
whilst  those  who  deny  it,  give  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  glory  to  the  creature  ;  for,  how- 
ever they  may  acknowledge,  that  salvation 
through  Christ  is  a  gift  to  mankind  at  large, 
they  make  every  individual  the  first  moving 
cause  of  his  own  salvation  ;  and  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  ascribe  salvation,  either  to 
human  merit  or  human  agency,  as  inde- 
pendent  of  God's  grace,  in  that  proportion 
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they  give  to  man  a  ground  of  glorying  before 
God.  Whatever  they  may  say,  according 
to  them,  it  is  man  whomaketh  himself  to  dif- 
fer ;  and  his  salvation  must  ultimately  be  as- 
cribed to  himself  as  its  true,  proper,  original, 
and  moving  cause.  It  is  in  this  view,  that 
I  am  always  anxious  to  have  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  properly  understood.  It  has 
long  ceased  to  be  with  me  a  mere  abstract 
and  speculative  point ;  but,  I  never  systema- 
tize it ;  and  never  so  maintain  it,  as  not  to 
give  doctrines,  of  an  opposite  aspect,  their 
due  weight  and  consideration/ 

"  Here  Mr.  Evelyn  paused,  fearing  that 
the  weakness  of  Julia  would  be  too  much 
oppressed  by  a  more  protracted  discourse  ; 
so  far,  however,  from  appearing  fatigued,  she 
was  still  anxious  to  pursue  the  subject. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  she  longed  to 
obtain  satisfaction.  Apologizing  for  her 
dulness  of  apprehension,  or  the  pertinacity 
of  her  scruples,  she  confessed  herself  un- 
able to  reconcile  any  view  of  predestination 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  finally  con- 
demned. '  Does  not,'  she  inquired  with 
peculiar  earnestness,  '  does  not  this  decree 
operate  on  the  destiny  of  the  lost  ?    Does 
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not  the  fact  of  their  being  left  out  of  the 
divine  choice,  necessarily  produce  the  dread- 
ful result  of  their  eternal  misery  r^ 

"  '  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Julia,*  rejoined  our 
venerable  Instructor,  '  that  by  these  ques- 
tions, you  have  given  me  an  opportunity, 
which,  through  inadvertency,  I  should  other- 
wise have  lost,  of  meeting  a  difficulty,  which 
is  certainly  the  greatest  which  on  this  sub- 
ject the  inquiring  mind  has  to  encounter. 
Yet,  is  it  not  by  any  means  insuperable. 
With  regard  to  the  motives,  principles,  and 
actions,  which  constitute  that  character  of 
depravation  which  the  justice  of  God  has 
branded  with  eternal  infamy,  the  decree  of 
salvation  has  no  influence  either  immediate 
or  remote.  Sinners  act,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  the  consequences  of  their  guilt, 
just  as  if  no  such  decree  existed  ;  and,  as 
far  as  their  moral  agency  is  concerned,  it  has, 
in  fact,  no  existence.  Notwithstanding  this 
decree,  all  men  have  a  perfect  freedom  of 
will,  nor  are  any  compelled  to  embrace  per- 
dition. Indeed,  the  whole  ceconomy  of 
Providence  and  mercy — the  unbroken  series 
of  events,  which,  in  reference  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  proclaim  the 
being,  wisdom,  clemency,  and  paternal  ten- 
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derness  of  the  Divine  Majesty — all  operate 
in  a  contrary  direction  ;  and  those  that  perish, 
through  all  these  mighty  obstructions,  force 
their  passage  to  the  flames.  Those  that 
possess  the  gospel,  and  those  who  are  des- 
titute of  it — abuse  light  which  is  sufficient 
to  guide  them,  and  despise  goodness  which 
is  ever  waiting  to  bless  them.  Their  guilt  is 
proportioned  to  the  advantages  they  misim- 
prove  ;  but,  in  every  instance,  it  is  heinous 
and  inexcusable,  and  loudly  calls  for  deserved 
punishment. 

"  '  But,  if  reasoning  fail  to  convince  us, 
that  the  merciful  decrees  of  heaven  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  the  free  agency  of 
men,  in  committing  the  sins  which  hurry 
them  into  destruction,  we  may  carry  the 
question  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide 
it,  and  which,  in  truth,  has  decided  it — that 
is,  the  tribunal  of  the  great  God,  from  whose 
decisions  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

''  '  I  will  suppose  you  to  put  up  this 
petition  to  God  : — '  Doth  the  eternal  desti- 
nation which  thou  hast  made  of  my  soul 
before  I  had  a  being — do,  what  they  call  in 
the  schools,  predestination  and  reprobation, 
destroy  this  proposition — that,  if  I  perish,  my 
destruction  proceeds  alone  from  myself  ?  My 
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God,  remov^e  this  difficulty,  and  lay  open  to 
me  this  important  truth.'  Suppose,  that 
having  presented  this  question,  God  should 
answer  in  the  following  manner  : — '  The 
frailty  of  your  mind  renders  this  matter  in- 
comprehensible to  you  ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  creature,  finite  as  you  are,  to  comprehend 
the  whole  extent  of  my  decrees,  and  to  see, 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  the  influence 
they  have  on  the  destinies  of  men ;  but  I 
who  formed  them,  perfectly  understand  them, 
I  am  truth  itself,  as  I  am  wisdom.  I  do 
declare  to  you  then,  that  none  of  my  decrees 
offer  violence  to  my  creatures^  and,  that  the 
destruction  of  sinners  can  proceed  from  none 
but  themselves.  You  shall  one  day  per^ 
fectly  understand  what  you  now  understand 
only  in  part ;  and  then  you  shall  see,  with 
your  own  eyes,  what  you  now  see  only 
with  mine.  Cease  to  anticipate  a  period 
which  my  wisdom  defers  ;  and,  laying  aside 
speculation,  attend  to  practice;  fully  per- 
suaded, that  you  are  placed  between  reward 
and  punishment,  and  may  have  a  part  in 
which  you  please. '#     Is  it  not  true,  that  if 
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God  were  to  answer  in  this  manner,  it  wouril 
be  carrying,  I  do  not  say,  rashness,  but  inso- 
lence, to  the  highest  degree,  to  object  against 
this  testimony,  or  to  desire  more  hght  into 
this  subject  at  present?  But,  God,  my  dear 
JuHa,  has  given  this  answer,  and  in  a  manner 
infinitely  more  clear  than  I  have  stated  it. 
He  has  given  it  in  all  those  passages  of  his 
word  which  attest  his  willingness  to  save  all 
who  Come  to  him  ;  in  which  he  expostulates 
with  transgressors,  and  entreats  them,  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  infinite  compassion,  to 
flee  from  impending  wrath.' 

"  At  the  close  of  these  remarks,  we  both 
returned  our  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
the  good  man  for  his  kind  and  interesting 
communications.  The  spirits  o  the  invalid 
were  evidently  revived  ;  and,  having  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  her  doubts  on  certain 
points  of  Christian  theology,  she  ventured 
to  observe,  with  great  diffidence,  and  with  a 
view  to  obtain  still  further  satisfaction,  that 
there  were  some  things  in  her  own  religious 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  occasionally 
perplexed  her;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Evelyn 
would  bear  with  her  weakness,  and  give  her 
the  information  she  desired,  it  might  smooth 
her  descent  into  the  dark  valley  of  the  sha- 
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dovv  of  death  ;  and,  perhaps,  shed  a  ray  of 
holy  and  blessed  Hght  on  its  cheerless  and 
appalling  shades. 

''  *  The  most  momentous  question  which 
an  accountable  being  can  possibly  ask,'  she 
observed,  '  is,  Am  I  a  Christian  ?  a  question, 
however,  which  is  too  generally  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarities  of  every  sect  to 
which  it  may  be  proposed.  Each  contend- 
ing, that  their*s  is  the  exclusive  path  to  hea- 
ven. A  thoughtless  world,  indeed,  will 
readily  enough  admit  every  claim,  and  com- 
placently determine,  that  all  are  Christians 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  Christendom ; 
but  the  inventors  and  promulgators  of  creeds 
rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and,  assum- 
ing to  themselves  the  infallibility  of  scripture, 
they  exercise  their  fancied  prerogative,  in 
placing  under  the  ban  of  heaven,  those  who 
refuse  to  believe,  not  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  their  own  narrow  and 
systematized  explication  of  its  doctrines. 

"  '  I  am,'  she  continued,  '  a  sincere, 
though  unworthy  member  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  yet,  I  must  confess  myself  dissa- 
tisfied with  her  exclusive  and  intolerant 
spirit.     I  hope  to  die  in  her  commujjion  ; 
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but  I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  she  breathed 
towards  her  enemies  the  benevolence  of  our 
divine  Lord,  when  he  prayed  even  for  his 
murderers — '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do  !'  Every  church, 
perhaps,  ought  to  have  its  written  homilies 
and  articles  ;  but  I  cannot  reconcile  with  my 
ideas  of  that  charity  which  St.  Paul  has  so 
finely  pourtrayed  and  eulogized,  the  damna- 
tory clauses  which  consign  to  perdition  those 
who  do  not,  because  they  conscientiously 
cannot,  receive  every  iota  which  such  homi- 
lies and  articles  contain/ 

"  *  I  not  only  admire,'  rejoined  Mr. 
Evelyn,  '  but  most  cordially  approve  the 
justice  and  liberahty  of  the  feelings  which 
you  have  now  expressed.  Though  a  bene- 
ficed son  of  the  church,  I  have  never  united 
with  those  who  have  placed  her  above  Christ- 
ianity. I  consider  our  establishment  as  a 
human  institution,  designed  to  secure  to  the 
nation  a  great  moral  benefit,  the  greatest, 
indeed,  that  society  can  enjoy,  I  support 
and  defend  it,  just  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to 
promote  this  object.  As  it  is  human,  it  is 
imperfect ;  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  maintain,  that  its  blemishes  are  beau- 
ties.    Intolerance,  however,  is  not  alone,  or 
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even  principally  to  be  charged  upon  the 
church  of  England.  It  is  the  crying  sin  of 
every  organized  body  of  religionists  under 
heaven,  and,  no  doubt,  arises  out  of  the  infir- 
mity of  human  nature.  It  is  high  time,  how- 
ever, that  its  moral  qualities  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  exposed  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  true  religion,  or 
more  subversive  of  its  interests.  The  into- 
lerant of  all  churches,  instead  of  making  their 
religion  the  way  to  God,  make  a  God  of  their 
religion.  They  deify  their  creed,  and  thus 
indirectly  pay  divine  honours  to  themselves. 
And,  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  thun- 
der, they  fulminate  their  anathemas  as^ainst 
all  who  presume  to  question  their  divinity. 

^'  '  Under  the  influence  of  this  remorseless 
selfishness,  such  individuals  confound  per- 
secution with  zeal  ;  forgetting,  that  true 
Christian  zeal  is  only  philanthropy  glowing 
with  the  ardour  of  devotion  ;  that  it  is  love 
to  man,  brightened,  purified,  and  excited, 
by  love  to  God  ;  and  that  it  ceases  to  be  zeal, 
when  it  mingles  itself  with  the  irascible  and 
malignant  passions  ;  they  suflPer  themselves 
to  be  hurried  away  by  a  fearful  and  fanatical 
energy,  which  consumes  all  the  benevolence 
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of  their  own  hearts,  while  it  is  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow  creatures, 

"  *  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  of  this 
description,  when  they  relax  into  the  very 
tenderness  of  compassion  towards  those  who 
differ  from  then),  to  make  a  merit  of  the 
condescension  which  tolerates  them.  But, 
what  arrogant  presumption  is  it  in  one  mor- 
tal to  talk  of  tolerating  another.  There  is 
but  one  Being  in  the  universe  who  possesses 
the  right  of  toleration  ;  and  who,  indeed,  is 
daily  exercising  it  with  infinite  clemency 
even  towards  those,  who,  with  impious  dar- 
ing, attempt  to  wrest  this  divine  attribute 
from  his  hands.  It  is  sufficiently  disgusting, 
when  one  man  has  the  insolence  to  propose 
the  gauge  of  his  own  understanding  as  the 
measure  of  another's;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  labours  to  deprive  all  whose 
minds  are  formed  according  to  a  different 
standard,  of  their  civil  rights  and  immortal 
hopes,  he  becomes  an  apostate  from  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  enemy  of  his  species. 

^'  '  All  this  is  assumed  in  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  toleration.  It  is,  in  fad,  graduated 
persecution.  It  condemns  my  thoughts,  and 
my  creed ;   but  mitigates  the  penalty.     It 
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views  me  as  a  criminal,  and  only  refrains 
from  punishing  me.  No  human  tribunal 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  an  error  in  judg- 
ment ;  for  it  comprehends  no  offence  against 
the  order,  or  the  happiness  of  society.  A 
man  is  not  master  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
believe,  or  disbelieve,  just  what  is  prescribed 
to  him,  or  what  he  pleases.  Can  it  be  a 
crime  for  one  not  to  be  a  logician  ?  Con- 
science does  not  teach  us  to  reason  well,  but 
to  act  right.  He  that  imposes  upon  me  a 
creed,  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  me  of  its 
truth  by  reasons  adapted  to  my  understand- 
ing ;  or,  to  prove  to  me,  by  miraculous  evi- 
dence, his  own  infallibility.  If  he  cannot 
do  either,  where  is  his  authority  to  condemn, 
or  to  tolerate  me  ?  Toleration  !  It  is  a  literal 
blasphemy  against  the  divinity  of  truth — it 
is  high  treason  against  the  free-born  majesty 
of  the  human  spirit,  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Whatever  arguments  establish  the 
impolicy  and  wickedness  of  persecution, 
apply  in  all  their  force  to  its  illegitimate  off- 
spring— toleration.  When  any  church  pre- 
scribes to  me  its  own  peculiar  dogmas, 
annexing  to  the  non-belief  of  these  dogmas 
severe  penalties  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which 
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is  to  come,  and  tells  me  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  its  intolerance,  'This  is  the  Catholic 
faith,' I  involuntarily  smile  at  its  strange  mis- 
application of  terms.  The  Catholic  faith, 
is  the  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  divine  system 
which  Christians  of  all  churches  embrace, 
though  they  may  differ  in  their  mode  of  un- 
derstanding some  of  its  doctrines,  or  of 
apprehending  some  of  its  facts. 

"  '  If  I  were  called  upon  to  form  a  Ca- 
tholic church,  I  should  select  the  devout 
and  humble  from  every  sect.  Their  uni- 
formity in  goodness,  is  all  the  uniformity  I 
should  either  expect  or  desire.  Their  differ- 
ences, on  points  of  discipline,  or  of  doctrine, 
would  be  no  barrier  to  my  communion  with 
them  ;  for,  if  they  are  devout  and  humble, 
they  must  be  Christians  ;  and  the  Catholic 
faith  inspires,  or  ought  to  inspire,  a  Cathohc 
spirit,  whose  language  is, '  Grace  be  with  all 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  truth.'  I  must  neither  hinder,  nor 
threaten,  nor  beat  my  fellow  servant.  We 
have  both  received  our  Lord's  commands, 
and  if  he  misunderstands  them,  I  may  bene- 
volently employ  my  good  offices,  to  enlighten 
his  mind,  and  correct  his  judgment ;  but,  if 
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he  pleads  his  Lord^s  authority,  and  his  own 
accountableness,  I  have  no  controul  over 
him.     To  his  own  master  he  stands  or  falls. 

"  '  Do  not  imagine,  from  these  observa- 
tions, that  I  am  a  Latitudinarian  in  my  prin- 
ciples or  conduct.  The  more  charitable  I  am 
to  others,  the  more  severe  do  1  wish  to  be  to- 
wards myself.  And,  while  I  allow  my  fellow 
Christians  to  entertain  opinions  different  from 
my  own,  I  do  not  sanction  what  I  conceive 
to  be  their  errors.  I  only  feel  thankful,  that 
I  am  not  their  judge  ;  and,  if  they  manifest 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  I  am  happy  to  be  consi- 
dered as  their  brother.  I  have  lived  too  long, 
and  have  seen  too  much  of  all  churches,  to 
award  infallibility  to  any ;  and  I  am  least 
inchned  to  yield  it  to  those  who  are  the  most 
forward  to  claim  it.  If  1  have  a  right  to 
treat  dissent  from  the  creed  or  discipline  I 
maintain,  as  a  crime,  he  from  whom  I  dis- 
sent, has  an  equal  right  to  charge  me  with 
the  same  offence  ;  and,  when  the  spirit  of 
crimination  and  re-crimination  is  indulo-ed, 
what  becomes  of  our  Master's  will  ?  What 
becomes  of  Christianity  ?' 

"  '  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  my  dear  Sir,^ 
I  here  observed,  '  that  an  individual  may  be 
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a  good  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
though  he  does  not  embrace  every  tittle  of 
her  creed,  and  though  he  may  withhold  his 
applauding  Amen  from  her  anathemas  ?' 

"  'Assuredly/  replied  Mr.  Evelyn,  '  Uni- 
formity is  required  by  our  church  only  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace: — 
As  to  her  anathemas,  I  wish,  with  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  that  she  were  well  rid  of 
them.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  church  ;  they  have  too 
long  been  the  disgrace  of  all ;  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  mem- 
bers of  each,  to  set  an  example  of  moderation, 
and,  as  far  as  they  have  influence,  to  wipe  off 
this  foul  reproach  from  the  Christian  name. 
As  we  draw  near  to  heaven,  we  naturally 
breathe  the  spirit  of  love  and  universal  kind- 
ness. O,  that  the  anthems  of  glorified 
spirits  could  be  heard  by  all  the  contending 
partizans  of  Christendom ;  they  would  so 
ravish  their  souls  with  delight,  that  acrimo- 
nious tempers,  and  intolerant  invectives, 
would  be  abandoned  for  the  soul  of  harmony, 
and  the  song  of  angels.  You,  my  dearest 
Julia,  continued  Mr.  E.  have  nothing  to  fear 
on  the  ground  of  your  personal  Christianity, 
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The  Redeemer,  I  am  persuaded,  has  received 
you;  and  no  church,  constituted  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  required,  can  possibly 
reject  you/ 

"  Julia,  thus  assured  by  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  her  youth,  felt  inspired  with  new 
confidence.  Tiie  timidity  of  her  heart  va- 
nished, and  her  countenance  brightened  and 
glowed  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
'  There  is,  however,^  she  remarked,  '  one 
other  topic  to  which  I  will  take  leave  to 
advert,  and  trespass  for  a  few  moments  longer 
on  the  kindness  of  my  more  than  father.  My 
habitual  feelings  and  sentiments  tell  me,  that 
all  is  well.  In  religious  duties,  I  enjoy  the 
purest  delight,  and  my  anticipations  all  rise 
to  prospects  ineffably  fair  and  glorious  ;  but 
I  want  to  reason  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
to  feel.  If  I  have  a  good  hope,  through 
grace,  I  desire  rationally  and  scripturally  to 
account  for  it.  At  least,  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain,  whether  I  possess  unequivocal 
evidence,  that  I  am  an  acceptable  being  in 
the  sight  of  God  ? 

"  '  There  are  certain  Christians  who  lay 
great  stress  on  inward  conflicts,  horrors,  and 
raptures  ;  and  who  reject,  as  spurious,  that 
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piety  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  commence- 
ment strikingly  marked  and  distinguished 
by  circumstances  too  indelible  ever  to  be 
erased  from  the  memory.  Their  language, 
whether  in  seasons  of  despondency,  or  in 
moments  of  exultation,  savours  of  the  qua- 
lities of  sensual  and  human  passion.  They 
talk  of  their  '  Beloved,'  meaning,  that  divine 
Being,  before  whom  the  holy  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  was  awed  into  prostrate  rever- 
ence, as  if  he  were  something  earthly.  In 
mourning  his  absence,  they  profess  to  min- 
gle their  sighs  with  the  winds,  their  tears 
with  the  babbling  brooks,  and  to  '  carve  his 
name  on  every  wounded  tree  ;'  when  he  ma- 
nifests his  presence,  their  terms  of  endear- 
ment are  such  as  persons,  deeply  enamoured, 
might  employ  to  express  the  emotions  of 
mere  mortal  love.  With  such  piety  as  this, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  sympathise. 
Mine  did  not  thus  commence  ;  and  I  am  not 
only  a  stranger  to  this  mode  of  displaying  it, 
but  I  feel  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
it.  Can  I  then  be  a  true  Christian  }  For, 
the  persons  to  whom  I  refer,  are  unquestion- 
ably '  the  excellent  of  the  earth.'  They  are 
unrivalled,   not  only  in  the  seraphic  ardour 
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of  their  zeal,    but  in  the  holy  disinterested- 
ness of  their  benevolence.' 

"  '  Christians,  and  very  good  Christians 
too,  my  dear  Julia,'  rejoined  Mr.  Evelyn, 
'  labour  under  infirmities  and  mistakes.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  prevalent  weakness  of 
our  nature,  to  make  ourselves  standards  to 
others.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  case,  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  We  are  too  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  God  has  but  one  method  by  which 
to  prepare  and  conduct  his  creatures  to  hea- 
ven ;  that  because  certain  principles  are 
indispensable,  that  those  principles  must 
always  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
We  want,  in  fact,  to  establish  a  dull  and  un- 
natural uniformity,  where  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty  chooses  to  display 
itself  in  all  the  magnificent  variety  of  its 
infinite  resources. 

"  '  Every  individual  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse differs  from  its  fellow-being,  even  of 
the  same  species,  and  has  an  identity  of  its 
own.  And  we  may  affirm,  at  least,  in  refer- 
ence to  every  human  individual,  that  he  is 
under  a  dispensation  of  moral  government 
which  applies  to  himself,  and  to  no  other  of 
his  race.    In  its  great  characteristics,  il  must 
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be  admitted,  that  human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  its  diversified  myriads.  It  is  hkewise 
equally  apparent,  that  religion  is  distin- 
guished by  certain  definite  and  unvarying 
principles,  in  all  its  multiplied,  distinct,  and 
peculiar  operations.  But,  as  the  features, 
complexions,  and  dispositions  of  mankind, 
are  infinitely  various,  so  also  are  the  aspects, 
modifications,  and  circumstances,  under 
M^hich  religion  presents  itself. 

*'  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  evert/ 
instance,  the  germ  of  Christian  piety  must 
be  divinely  communicated  to  the  human 
heart.  In  that  corrupt  soil,  it  is  not  indi- 
genous, but  must  be  implanted  by  a  celestial 
hand.  When  so  implanted,  it  grows  and 
expands  into  the  branches,  foliage,  and  fruits, 
which  bespeak  its  heavenly  origin.  As  a 
principle,  its  essential  elements  are  supreme 
love  to  God,  conformity  to  his  moral  attri- 
butes, and  complacency  in  him  as  the  chief 
good.  In  all  its  subjects,  this  is  its  nature 
and  character.  But,  as  to  the  time  when  it 
is  imparted,  the  method  of  its  communication, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  manifests  its  reahty 
and  power,  nothing  can  be  prescribed,  na 
rule  can  be  laid  down.      In  all,  it  is  equally 
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conversion,  or  spiritual  renovation.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  the  change  may  not  have  been 
perceptible,  and  the  individual  subjects  of 
it  may  be  unable  to  trace  its  commencement 
and  progress. 

*'  '  When  the  life  has  been  previously 
vicious  and  profane,  or  the  mind  peculiarly- 
hostile  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  piety,  this 
change  must  be  remembered,  whether  it  was 
suddenly  or  gradually  effected.  To  use  the 
nervous  language  of  Dr.  Paley,  '  It  is  too 
momentous  an  event  ever  to  be  forgot ;  a 
man  might  as  easily  forget  his  escape  from 
shipwreck.'  But,  in  other  instances,  where 
the  operation  has  been  real,  and  the  effects 
unquestionable,  its  beginning  has  left  no 
impression — has  awakened  no  particular  at- 
tention to  itself.  Some  highly-favoured 
individuals  there  have  undoubtedly  been, 
and,  I  believe,  their  number  is  greatly  in- 
creasing, who,  through  the  pious  efforts  of 
parents,  guardians,  or  ministers,  in  early 
childhood,  have  become  the  subjects  of  a 
Divine  influence  ;  in  whose  hearts  religion 
and  virtue  have  been  coeval  with  the  dawn 
of  reason,  and  the  sense  of  accountableness. 
Both  these  classes,  instead  of  suspecting  each 
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Other's  piety — the  one,  questioning  the  fact 
of  instantaneous  and  conspicuous  conversion; 
and  the  other,  denying  the  possibihty  of 
gradual  and  imperceptible  illumination — 
ought,  with  adoring  gratitude,  to  fall  before 
that  God,  who,  in  different  ways,  has  im- 
parted to  them  both  his  saving  mercy. 

"  '  With  regard  to  internal  conflicts,  and 
the  pains  and  ecstacies,  of  which  many 
delight  to  say  so  much,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  certainly  a  divine  and  heavenly 
life  infused  into  the  soul,  to  struggle  with 
its  ignorance,  and  its  pollutions,  and  to  cheer 
and  sustain  it  with  an  influence  congenial 
with  its  spiritual  nature  and  high  destiny, 
must  be  a  matter  of  consciousness  and  expe- 
rience. It  must  have  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys — its  seasons  of  anxiety  and  satisfaction. 
But,  the  sensible  energy  of  these,  and  their 
alternations,  depend  more  upon  physical  and 
constitutional  temperament,  than  upon  the 
principle  itself;  and  are,  no  doubt,  consi- 
derably affected  by  the  system  and  mode  of 
religious  instruction  which  the  individuals 
have  embraced,  and  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed. 

"  The  soul's  calm  sunshine;,  and  the  heart-felt  joy/* 
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prevailing  equally  at  all  times,  are  the  effect 
of  accurate,  extensive,  and  profound  scrip- 
tural knowledge  ;  and  are  to  be  found  only 
in  a  mind  well  disciplined  to  self-government, 
and  able  to  discriminate  between  the  fervour 
of  devotion,  and  the  agitation  of  passion  ; 
which  asks  for  guidance,  rather  than  excite- 
ment; and  is  satisfied  from  itself,  without  the 
aid  of  spiritual  stimulants  and  cordials. 

"  *  I  feel  with  you,  my  dear  Julia,  an 
utter  distaste  for  that  m^^sticai  and  metapho- 
rical language,  which,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, feeds  the  heart  with  chimeras  ;  and, 
in  the  place  of  spiritual  love,  substitutes  sen- 
timents too  nearly  alHed  to  carnal  affections, 
and  too  apt  to  excite  them.  The  more  sus- 
ceptible the  heart,  or  lively  the  imagination, 
the  more  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
those  images  by  which  they  may  be  affected. 
For  how  can  we  see  the  relations  of  the 
mystical  object,  if  we  do  not,  at  the  same 
time,  see  the  sensual  ? 

"  '  Divine  love  is  pure  principle,  filling 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  soul  with  its  spi- 
ritual and  immortal  element.  It  is  light 
in  the  understanding — sublimity  in  theaflfec- 
tions — the  most  elevated  rule  correcting  the 
F  2 
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judgment — and  the  noblest  object  determin- 
ing the  choice.  Individuals,  the  least  likely 
to  be  impressed  by  sensible  objects,  are  often 
most  under  the  influence  of  this  spiritual 
energy.  Their  moral  capacities,  less  debased 
by  animal  and  sensual  life,  are  more  conge- 
nial with  its  nature  :  not  that  the  passions 
are  to  be  considered  as  '  the  Pagans  of  the 
soul,'  and  to  be  exterminated.  The  heart  is 
the  seat  of  religion.  Where  it  is  enthroned, 
the  appetites  shrink  from  its  presence  to 
their  proper  distance ;  but  the  affections 
wait  around  it  in  duteous  homage  and  obe- 
dience.' 

**  '  How  much,'  exclaimed  Julia,  '  am  I 
indebted  to  my  best  friend  for  the  salutary 
instructions  he  has  so  kindly  aiforded  to  me. 
My  heart  is  relieved,  and  I  am  happy.  I 
have  long  felt  religion  to  be  all  that  he  has 
described.  I  am  glad  that  such  is  its  real 
character ;  and  that  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know,  to  adore,  to  love, 
and  to  obey  the  Saviour — to  follow  him, 
though  with  trembling  and  faltering  steps — 
to  renounce  self,  as  either  originating  or 
maturing  the  principles  of  piety — to  rely 
solely  on   infinite  merit  for  our  acceptance 
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with  God — and  to  be  renewed  by  infinite 
grace,  as  our  best,  our  only  qualification,  to 
dwell  in  his  presence  for  ever. 

*'  '  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  frailties,  im- 
perfections, and  sins.  I  have  suffered  much 
from  the  heart's  idolatry — suffered  more  than 
I  can  ever  disclose.  It  has  been  finely  said 
of  one,  that  '  her  noble  heart  had  room  but 
for  two  illustrious  guests — the  love  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  her  country ;'  and  that, '  when 
these  departed,  the  inmate,  finding  the  man- 
sion no  longer  tenantable,  her  soul  fled  with 
its  glorious  visitors  to  heaven.^  Alas  !  the 
treacherous  guest,  welcomed  by  my  weak 
and  confiding  heart,  is  gone  ;  but  not  to 
heaven.  I  dare  not — must  not,  follow  him 
even  in  thought.  I  have  sometimes  mur- 
mured in  silence  at  my  cruel  lot  ;  this  has 
stained  my  conscience  with  guilt,  and  dis- 
turbed my  peace.  Perfect  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  God,  in  the  hour  of  desolation,  is 
a  high — 1  sometimes  fear — an  impossible 
attainment.  Yet,  why  should  I  repine  ?  I 
ousfht  to  learn — 1  must  learn — like  the  bird 

o 

of  paradise,  not  to  set  my  foot  on  earth.* 

"  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
this  heart-broken,  affectionate  creature,  ever 
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made  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  unfortunate 
attachment.  It  was  too  much  for  her  ex- 
hausted feelings  ;  and  we  soon  left  her  to 
the  tranquillity  of  night,  and  the  soothing 
influence  of 

*'  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

"  To  you,  my  dear  Emily,  I  fear  the  detail 
of  these  long  dialogues,  '  a  la  Ccelebs,'  will 
be  sadly  tedious.  I  cannot  convey  to  you 
the  looks,  the  tones,  and  the  thousand  name- 
less graces  and  endearments  with  which  they 
were  accompanied  and  received.  Their  mo- 
notony was  broken  by  occasional  pauses  ;  by 
the  tender  offices  of  affection,  which  sickness 
so  much  requires  ;  and  by  the  interchange  of 
sentiments,  which  relaxed  the  tension  of 
thought  when  in  the  least  degree  it  seemed 
to  threaten  weariness. 

"  For  my  own  part,  the  previous  state  of 
my  mind  disposed  me  to  receive  these  in- 
structions with  an  infinitely  greater  zest  than 
I  ever  felt  in  pursuing  the  brightest  novelty 
that  ever  captivated  my  imagination,  when 
pleasure  was  my  business,  and  fashion  my 
deity.  If  you  regard  them  with  distaste,  or 
indifference,  lay  them  aside  for  the  present. 
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Recur  to  them  in  the  hour  of  solemn  feehng, 
or  of  calm  reflection,  when  the  world  recedes, 
and  you  sigh  and  say,  '  all  is  vanity.*  In 
my  view,  they  have  divested  Christianity  of 
those  qualities,  or  rather  appendages,  which 
its  mistaken  votaries  have  laboured  to  iden- 
tify with  it  ;  but  which,  I  now  perceive,  are 
foreign  to  its  nature.  I  once  imagined,  that 
I  never  could  be  brought  to  receive  certain 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;  but  my  objections 
were  founded  on  misapprehension.  The 
religion  of  a  narrow,  coarse,  and  uninstructed 
mind — and  that  of  a  generous,  refined,  and 
enlightened  one — though  derived  from  the 
same  source,  produce  totally  different  im- 
pressions on  those  who  have  no  other  medium 
of  ascertaining  what  religion  is.  We  are  too 
prone  to  judge  of  piety  by  its  accidental 
associations.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  I 
now  behold  it  in  its  own  light,  without  the 
obscurities  of  ignorance,  or  the  discolour- 
ations  of  prejudice.  Adieu,  till  I  have 
something  more  to  communicate. 

"  Your's,  as  ever, 

''  Louisa  Delaval.'* 
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"  Oh !  thou  bright  Heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom— rest ; 
For  lo  !    the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone — 
Departed— and  the  earth  is  dark  below." — Cornwall. 


As  the  Autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  Sir 
George  Delaval  had  with  great  difficulty  con- 
trived to  spend  nearly  six  months  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  determined 
on  returning  to  town,  and  on  paying  a  visit 
to  his  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
maiden  sister  of  the  late  Lady  Delaval  re- 
sided. Louisa,  having  obtained  her  father's 
permission  to  remain  with  the  Wilmingtons, 
removed  from  the  Hermitage,  and  became 
the  constant  companion  of  Julia,  whose 
health  had  so  visibly  improved  during  the 
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last  fortnight,  that  though  no  sanguine  hopes 
could  be  entertained  of  her  final  recovery,  it 
was  deemed  expedient,  by  her  friends,  that 
she  should  return  to  Beaulieu.  The  first 
fine  day  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
thither  the  whole  family,  with  their  interest- 
ing visitor,  arrived,  after  a  delightful  sail  of 
about  three  hours.  But  former  scenes 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  invalid,  pain- 
ful recollections.  Every  spot  was  endeared 
and  embittered  by  associations  which  could 
not  be  forgotten.  Smiles  and  tears,  alter- 
nately, and  often  at  the  same  moment,  illu- 
mined and  bedewed  her  face.  She  would 
muse  for  hours  in  pensive  sadness,  and  in- 
dulge in  all  the  dangerous  luxury  of  feelings, 
excited  by  objects  which,  though  inanimate, 
and  to  others  indifferent,  were  to  her  the 
living,  conscious  images  of  joys  which  had 
passed  away,  and  which  could  never  return. 
At  all  times,  the  scenery  of  nature  receives 
its  colouring  from  the  mind;  and  the  one  is 
bright  or  sombre,  as  the  other  is  elated  or 
depressed.  Alas  !  the  heart  is  the  creator  or 
destroyer  of  its  own  paradise  ;  and  scenes 
touched,  nay,  almost  hallowed,  by  the  magic 
of  the  passions,  never  lose  their  power  over 
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US.  The  witnesses  of  departed  pleasures 
appear  to  retain  the  identity  and  freshness  of 
their  existence  only  to  reproach  the  muta- 
bility of  our  short-lived  happiness.  They 
remain  just  as  the  eye  delighted  to  rest  upon 
them  in  the  moments  of  silent  rapture  ;  but 
those  moments — where  are  they  ?  Their 
shadows,  cold  and  distant,  seem  to  glide 
before  the  imagination,  and  to  mock  the 
heart  that  sighs  in  vain  for  their  return. 

Juha  felt  all  this.  The  feehng  was  pro- 
found and  secret.  She  could  not,  on  this 
subject,  reveal  the  sorrow  which  was  thus 
newly  awakened  in  her  bosom.  When  Louisa 
descanted  with  poetical  enthusiasm  on  the 
beauty  and  subhmity  of  the  objects  around 
them,  her  tongue  was  silent ;  but  the  elo- 
quent expression  of  her  countenance  seemed 
to  say 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see." 

Yet  did  she  struggle  to  overcome  emotions, 
it  was  useless,  and  even  injurious  to  indulge. 
The  effort  was  successful,  and  her  mind  soon 
recovered  its  tranquillity;  but  her  disease 
gained  unwonted  power  from  the   conflict, 
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and  from  the  first  week  after  her  arrival  she 
grew  rapidly  worse. 

The  attentions  of  Louisa,  equally  prompted 
by  affection  and  piety,  were  unremitted. 
While  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  anguish 
of  nature,  she  desired  to  witness  the  power  of 
religion,  and  thus  to  fortity  her  heart  against 
the  temptations  of  life,  and  the  terrors  of 
death.  The  event,  so  long  dreaded,  at  length 
approached.  The  following  letter  will  dis- 
close its  interesting  and  impressive  circum- 
stances : 

Louisa  to  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  Beaulieu. 

"  The  sable  appendages  of  this  letter,  my 
dear  Emily,  ere  you  have  perused  a  line  of 
its  contents,  have  announced  to  you  what  has 
taken  place.  Yes  !  this  lovely  scene  wears 
the  gloom  of  desolation,  and  the  mansion  of 
peace  is  changed  into  the  house  of  mourning. 
Every  bosom  sighs  with  despondency  ;  and 
there  is  one  countenance  here  on  which  sits 
the  brooding  horror  of  despair.  During  the 
last  few  days,  my  heart  has  been  torn  with 
emotions  too  powerful  for  utterance.  I  have 
had  an  agonizing  task  to  perform — but  it  is 
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over.  I  would  weep — but  cannot :  this  sweet 
relief  is  denied  me.  Think  not  that  I  am  thus 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  dead  ;  it  is 
for  the  living  I  mourn.  For  the  pale,  petri- 
fied, and  almost  unconscious  being — the  dis- 
mal wreck  of  humanity — whose  vacant  look 
of  idiocy  pierces  my  very  soul — it  is  the 
unhappy  De  Clifford,  whose  sudden  appear- 
ance on  this  awful  occasion  has  obscured  the 
glory  which  departing  excellence  had  shed 
upon  my  mind,  and  alarmed  us  all  with  the 
most  terrifying  apprehensions  for  his  reason, 
and  even — for  his  life. 

''  I  have  beheld,  in  the  strongest  imagin- 
able contrast,  the  votary  of  religion,  and  the 
slave  of  infidelity  ;  the  child  of  hope,  and 
the  victim  of  despair;  the  persevering  be- 
liever, and  the  faithless  apostate — the  one, 
beautiful  in  death,  the  smile  and  the  bloom 
of  immortahty  on  her  cheek ;  the  other, 
ghastly  in  life,  his  countenance  distorted  by 
agony,  and  covered  with  more  than  funereal 
darkness.  But,  let  me  not  anticipate  what 
I  mean  to  relate  as  connectedly  as  I  can. 
My  thoughts  are  so  confused,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative. 
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"  I  believe  I  informed  you  of  our  in- 
tended removal  to  this  place,  and  of  the  appa- 
rent convalescence  of  our  dear  Julia.  We 
arrived  in  safety,  and,  for  a  vv^eek,  the  favour- 
able appearances  which  afforded  us  so  much 
pleasure  continued.  But,  the  insidious  ma- 
lady played  with  our  feelings  only  to  recruit 
its  strength,  that  it  might  return  with  in- 
creased vigour  to  mock  our  expectations.  Its 
most  virulent  and  distressing  symptoms  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
debility  of  the  amiable  sufferer  became  ex- 
treme ;  and  almost  every  moment  she  required 
the  prompt  assistance  of  those  around  her. 
Oh,  Emily,  could  you  have  seen  the  tri- 
umphant mother  of  this  dying  saint,  nobly 
rising  above  herself,  displaying  heroic,  or 
rather  Christian  tenderness,  blending  all  the 
greatness  of  magnanimity  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  affection,  how  would  you  have  ex- 
ulted in  the  glorious  character  which  the 
Gospel  imparts  to  woman!  I  have  often 
gazed  with  silent  wonder  on  the  parent  and 
the  child — both  supported  ;  one,  perfectly 
resigned — the  other,  almost  too  happy.  I 
think,  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence 
and  experience,   has  somewhere  remarked, 
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*  The  light  of  divine  revelation  is,  after  all, 
the  only  light  which  can  effectually  disperse 
the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  and  irradiate 
even  the  countenance  of  death/  The  truth 
of  this  observation  was  never  more  strikingly 
confirmed  than  in  the  present  instance.  The 
daughter,  animated  by  a  lively  hope,  her  eye 
happily  invigorated  by  faith,  penetrating  the 
thick  mist  which  hangs  over  the  tomb  ;  the 
mother,  resigning  her  lovely  charge  to  that 
Redeemer,  to  whose  arms  she  had  led  her 
when  a  little  child — both  exhibiting  the 
mighty  and  blessed  influence  of  true  religion 
at  a  season  when  every  other  source  of  con- 
solation is  dried  up,  and  every  other  aid  is  use- 
less and  vain.  What  has  been  beautifully  said 
of  another  parent,  in  similar  circumstances, 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton :  '  She  saw  her  young  pilgrim  going 
to  the  promised  land,  and  the  view  enabled 
her  to  watch  her  as  she  passed  through  the 
waves  of  Jordan.' 

"  Our  unremitted  devotedness  to  the  ob- 
ject of  our  solicitude,  was  the  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  afflict  her.  '  She  wns 
grieved,'  she  said,  '  to  engross  attentions 
which  she  could  not  return.      Social  duties 
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were  reciprocal ;  but  she  could  only  receive/ 
We  reminded  her,  diat  there  was  a  class  of 
duties  which  were  purposely  intended  to 
refine  the  character,  and  to  subdue  our  na- 
tural selfishness — such  were  the  duties,  or 
rather  the  pleasures,  to  which  we  were  called. 
And  that,  in  soothing  the  pain  of  sickness, 
and  assisting  the  spirit  to  unrobe,  we  were 
only  paying  in  advance  what  would  be  re- 
turned to  us  again. 

"  All  her  own  sufferings  she  bore  with 
exemplar}^  patience.  Much  as  she  endured 
in  the  actual  conflict  with  the  king  of  terrors, 
she  assured  us,  it  was  nothing  in  comparison 
to  what  her  fears  had  foreboded.  The  shadow 
seemed  more  formidable  than  the  reality. 
The  near  prospect  of  death,  instead  of  over- 
powering, seemed  to  brace  anew  the  relaxed 
energies  of  her  frame  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
absorbed  by  a  selfish  care  about  her  own 
pains  and  weakness,  she  interested  herself 
almost  continually  and  exclusively  about  the 
happiness  of  others. 

"  At  her  request,  the  children  of  her  little 
school  were  one  day  admitted  to  see  her,  in 
order  to  receive  her  last  benediction.  She 
was  raised  up  in  her  bed  for  the  occasion. 
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When  they  entered,  she  received  them  with 
a  smile  of  heavenly  benignity,  and  presented 
each,  accompanied  by  tender  and  appro- 
priate expressions,  w^ith  a  copy  of  those  beau- 
tiful tracts — '  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,^ 
and  *  The  Young  Cottager/  She  affection- 
ately called  them  her  children,  and  expressed 
a  timid  hope,  that  her  poor  orphans  would 
not  be  left  to  the  snares  and  the  vices  of  ig- 
norance ;  she  had  gathered  these  lambs  for 
the  good  shepherd,  and  felt  confident,  that 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  stray  again  into 
the  wilderness. 

"  To  the  eldest  of  them,  a  fine  girl  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  she  addressed 
herself — '  You  see,  Maria/  she  observed, 
'  the  truth  of  what  I  have  often  told  you. 
Youth  presents  no  security  against  the  rava^ 
vages  of  disease,  and  the  tyranny  of  death. 
But  religion  can  triumph  over  both.  It  is 
our  best  guide  in  health — our  sweet  solace 
in  sickness.  I  thank  the  Author  of  my  being 
that  I  was  taught  to  remember  him  in  the 
days  of  my  infancy.  He  does  not  forget  me 
now.  You  are  shocked  to  see  me  so  ema- 
ciated ;  but  I  shall  soon  put  on  the  robes  of 
immortality.  You  once  asked  me  to  explain 
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to  you  a  verse  in  the  Bible,  which  1  did  not 
then,  and  do  not  now,  fully  understand  ; 
but  I  shall  soon,  very  soon  know  all  its 
meaning.  '  He  shall  beautify  the  meek 
with  salvation.'  He  has  taught  me  resigna- 
tion to  his  will.  I  have  no  wish  to  live,  nor 
am  I  impatient  to  die  ;  and,  as  my  heavenly 
Father  has  imparted  to  me  the  characteristic 
disposition  of  his  children,  I  trust  in  him 
for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  promise  ; 
salvation  will  adorn  me  with  unfading  beauty, 
and  this  '  vile  body  *  my  Redeemer  will 
'  fashion  like  unto  his  own  most  glorious 
body.'  Do  not  forget  my  imperfect  instruc- 
tions. When  I  am  gone,  read  this  little 
book,  and  remember  me.  Let  me  meet  you 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  a  happy,  glorified 
spirit.'  Here  her  voice  faltered.  The 
children  were  all  deeply  affected  ;  and  she, 
who  was  specially  addressed,  sobbed  aloud. 
As  they  withdrew,  Mrs.  Wilmington  pro- 
mised, that  their  school  should  not  be  broken 
up ;  but,  that  some  one  would  still  be  found 
who  would  delight  to  teach  them  the  way  to 
heaven. 

"  Exhausted  by  the  emotion   which  this 
scene  occasioned,  Julia  sunk   into   repose. 
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Her  sleep  greatly  refreshed  her;  and,  awak- 
ing with  recruited  spirits,  she  observed  to 
me,  who  had  been  watching  at  her  side, 
•  What  a  blessing  is  sleep, — and  death  is 
sleep :  when  Christians  die,  they  only  fall 
asleep.  Sleep  is  necessary — it  is  the  sweetest 
refuge  from  weariness  and  sorrow — it  invi- 
gorates the  faculties  for  contemplation  or 
exertion— shuts  out  the  horrors  of  darkness, 
and  is  the  presage  and  the  pledge  of  a  morn- 
ing that  will  assuredly  arise.  United  to  a 
living  Saviour,  the  Christian  cannot  die  ; 
but  he  must  pass  through  the  sleep  of  nature 
before  he  can  awake  and  be  satisfied.  This 
sleep,  I  feel,  is  not  far  distant  from  me  ;  the 
dews  and  the  shadows  remind  me  that  night 
is  at  hand.  Christians,  before  they  sleep, 
pray  ;  and,  the  little  interval  that  remains, 
I  hope  to  spend  in  this  sacred  employment 
— hke  the  angel  of  Scripture,  I  would  ascend 
to  heaven  in  the  flames  of  the  altar. ^ 

"  After  a  considerable  pause,  in  which  she 
was  evidently  engaged  in  mental  prayer,  she 
remarked,  '  I  should  tremble  at  my  confi- 
dence did  I  not  know  on  what  it  rests.  It 
is  founded  alone  on  the  merits  of  my  Re- 
deemer,    Some  time  since  I  was  harassed 
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with  natural  fears.  I  dreaded  dying;  but 
those  fears  are  happily  removed.  The  awful 
form,  whose  countenance  and  stature  were 
so  terrible  in  the  distance,  now  approaches 
me  in  all  the  mild  lustre  of  a  messenger  of 
peace  ;  he  smiles  with  the  beauty  of  an  angel, 
and  beckons  me  aw^ay.'  With  an  air  of  pe- 
culiar solemnity,  she  added,  '  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.* 

"  During  the  last  week  of  her  life,  she 
suffered  s^reatlv  from  convulsions;  and  she,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  imagined  that  each  renewed 
attack  would  be  fatal;  but  she  was  wonder- 
fully supported,  and,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
marked, '  What  are  my  sufferings  to  my  Sa- 
viour's? and  how  much  easier  is  my  bed  than 
his  cross  ! — I  have  been  comforted/  she  con- 
tinued, '  by  reflecting,  that  there  is  as  ne« 
cessary  and  as  intimate  a  connexion  between 
all  our  present  pains,  and  the  glory  of  our 
future  state,  as  there  was  between  the  agony 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Gethsemane,  and  the 
mediatorial  throne  to  which  he  is  advanced. 
The  Captain  of  Salvation,  by  the  infinitely 
wise  arrangements  of  his  Almighty  Father, 
was  made  perfect  through  sufferings ;  and, 
by  the  same  arrangements,  the  light  afflictions 
G  2 
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of  his  followers  are  but  for  a  moment,  and 
work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory/ 

"  Her  mind  occasionally  wandered  ;  yet 
even  its  hallucinations  discovered  what  were 
her  habitual  thoughts  and  sentiments.  With 
a  sweet  smile,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  she 
said,  '  With  my  mother,  and  Louisa,  and 
Edward,  I  was  to  have  taken  the  Sacrament 
on  Sunday  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  to  have 
given  it  to  us — but  I  died  on  Tuesday  ;*  and 
she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Edward  did 
not  come.  I  am  now  in  heaven.  I  thought 
the  Spring  would  never  return  ;  but  this  is  a 
beautiful  Spring,  and  here  the  roses  never 
fade,  friends  never  die — but  Edward  is  not 
here.'  Then,  waking  as  from  a  dream,  she 
complained  of  languor,  and  intreated  us  to 
pray  that  her  patience  might  not  fail ;  adding, 
with  an  indescribable  expression  of  counte- 
nance, '  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? — It  is  bitter, 
but  it  is  salutary.  It  is  the  bequest  of  my 
Saviour,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  my  Father;* — 
*  Drink  ye  all  of  it.' — '  Let  us  drink  and 
live  ;' — '  It  is  the  chalice  of  mercy.' 

^'  I  hope  never  to  have  erased  from  my 
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memory  the  scene  which  but  a  tew  hours 
preceded  her  dissolutioti,  when  the  torch  of 
life,  about  to  expire,  shed  an  unusually 
bright,  but  transitory  radiance.  It  was  in 
the  evening.  A  glorious  October  sun  was 
fast  declining  in  the  western  sky.  The 
clouds  were  variegated  with  every  hue  of 
beauty,  and  threw  their  shadows  and  their 
tints  on  the  distant  ocean,  and  retiring  land- 
scape. The  chamber  of  Julia  opened  upon 
this  fine  prospect,  but  the  curtains  of  her 
window  concealed  it  from  her  view.  x\t  this 
interesting  moment,  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  a  last  grateful  look  of  nature,  and  to 
bid  farewell  to  objects  upon  which  her  eyes 
were  so  soon  to  close  forever.  We  indulged 
her  innocent  wish,  and  gently  removed  her 
to  the  casement.  A  flush  of  joy  tinged  her 
pale  cheeks  with  the  glow  of  health,  and  her 
eyes  kindled  into  an  expression  of  soft  de- 
light. '  How  lovely,  yet  how  evanescent,^ 
she  exclaimed,  '  is  this  scene.  It  conveys 
a  melancholy,  but  not  unpleasing  lesson  to 
my  heart — 

'  The  dying  day,  and  pale  declining  year,  ^ 

But  represent  the  near  approaching  doom 
Of  all  things  eartlily.' 
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'  The  aiitiimu  of  my  year  is  come.  A  de- 
caying leaf,  shaken  from  the  stem  whereon 
it  grew,  I  am  sinking  on  the  cold  lap  of  my 
mother  earth.  But,  like  the  leaf  which,  on 
this  sweet  evening,  trembles  from  yonder 
spray,  I  fall  surrounded  with  tranquil  beauty. 
A  delicious  calm  is  diffused  through  my 
bosom,  and  the  setting  sun  of  life  departs 
in  glory.' 

"  1  remarked,  that  the  revolution  of  one 
season  was  but  the  pledge  and  commence- 
ment of  another ;  and  that  the  close  of  our 
mortal  existence  was  but  passing  into  the 
unchanging  regions  of  immortality  and  joy. 
As  we  had  a  few  days  before  been  reading 
Autumnal  Reflections,  presented  to  me  by 
a  friend,  1  repeated,  as  apposite  to  the  oc- 
casion, its  concluding  lines.  Observing,  that 
while  the  Christian  sees 


''  The  smiling  universe  wax  old  and  fade, 
Tile  sun  grow  dark,  the  moon  withdraw  her  light. 
The  trembling  host  of  heaven  their  spheres  forsake, 
Drop  from  the  sky,  like  Autumn's  latest  leaf. 
And  dissolution  shake  the  sinking  world ;" 

''  He  also 

*' sees  the  exulting  sun  climb  o'er  the  hills, 

With  golden  beam  gilding  the  joyous  earth  ; 
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Sees  the  youiig  Spring  unfold  her  hifant  blooms, 
And,  smiling,  throw  her  green  and  flowery  robe 
O'er  nature,  rising  from  her  wintry  tomb  ; 
And,  ^\^th  glad  Hope,  anticipates  the  morn. 
When  the  commission'd  angel's  voice  shall  burst 
The  graves,  and  bid  the  slumbering  dead  awake. 
Then  Spring  shall  wear  an  Amaranthine  wreath. 
And  the  transformed  clay,  like  buried  seed. 
That  long  beneath  the  wintry  glebe  lay  hid. 
In  imdecaying  lovehness  shall  rise 
An  evergreen  on  Eden's  hUls  to  bloom, 
While  vears  celestial  roll  theur  ceaseless  round." 


"  Mr.  Evelyn  observed,  that  the  charm  of 
existence  is  hope ;  and  that  if  man  could 
ever  arrive  at  the  point  where  he  has  nothing 
to  anticipate,  he  could  not  be  happy.  '  Ex- 
pectation/ he  continued,  '  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  happiness.  What  w^e  imagine  that 
we  may  be,  reconciles  us  to  an  endurance  of 
what  we  are.  And,  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoy- 
ment, if  we  knew  all  our  bliss,  it  w^ould 
instantly  produce  satiety.  We  naturally 
desire  a  felicity  too  glorious  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive,  and  infinitely  greater  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  known.  The  human 
spirit  is  attracted  by  the  ineffable,  and  the 
brightest  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  its  declara- 
tion, that  '  we  are  now  the  sons  of  God  ;' 
and  that    '•  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
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shall  be.'  Define,  circumscribe,  bring  the 
greatest  object  within  the  ken  of  experience, 
and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  ourselves.  Our 
character  and  destiny  can  rise  no  higher. 

"  '  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly,  as  it  regards  the  life  to  come ; 
and  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage,  that,  in 
reference  to  the  present,  we  know  nothing 
beyond  the  passing  moment.  Were  a  map 
to  be  presented  to  us,  in  which  we  could 
discern  the  windings  of  our  future  way  as 
distinctly  as  we  can  look  back  upon  our 
past  route^  our  desire  to  proceed  in  the 
journey  of  life,  would  be  no  greater  than  it 
is  to  retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  already 
trodden.  If  we  could  lift  the  curtain  which 
divides  the  future  from  the  present,  we  should 
find  that  it  was  like-  one  of  those  beautifully 
coloured  transparencies  which  are  contrived 
so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  uninteresting 
or  disagreeable  objects.' 

1' '  In  this  respect,'  replied  Julia,  'the 
veil  which  conceals  the  heavenly  world  differs 
entirely  from  that  which  you  have  so  justly 
described.  In  that  happy  state,  '  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,' — '  the  weary  are  at 
rest.'     It  is  only  a  telicity  that  would  over- 
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power  our  present  faculties,  that  is  here  mer- 
cifully shut  out  from  our  view.  And,  oh, 
what  an  inconceivable  superiority  has  the 
Christian  over  those  who  either  neglect  or 
despise  the  Gospel. 

"  '  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  point  where 
earthly  pleasure  can  yield  me  no  enjoyment, 
and  where  human  power  can  render  me  no 
assistance.  Yet,  I  hope ;  and  my  hope 
strengthens  as  my  tlesh  and  my  heart  fail. 
The  line  that  separates  between  faith  and 
reality  is  narrowingevery  moment,  and  it  will 
soon  be  passed.  '  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  !^ — '  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !* 
— '  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.*  All  my  fears  vanish  before  the 
light  of  eternity.  How  sweet  this  very  hour 
to  die.^  x\s  she  uttered  these  animated  ex- 
pressions, her  eyes  sparkled  ;  rays  of  light 
seemed  to  circle  her  brow.  As  the  portals 
of  immortality  were  opening,  a  portion  of 
its  radiance  shed  around  her  the  brightness 
of  eternal  glory. 

"  Casting  a  parting  glance  on  the  scene, 
from  which  she  expressed  a  wish  to  be  re- 
moved, she  started  with  sudden  surprise. 
Our  attention  was  immediately  directed  to 
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the  window,  when  Mr.  Evelyn  discerned  a 
figure  slowly  moving  along  the  walk  which 
led  to  the  hall.  He  instantly  quitted  the 
room,  and  left  us  to  our  charge.  Alas  !  the 
fatal  messenger  was  come.  After  a  slight 
convulsion,  she  made  an  effort  to  speak — 
littered  the  single,  expressive,  and  heart- 
cheering  sound — '  Peace!' — smiled — and 
fell  asleep. 

"  Adieu, 

"  Louisa/' 
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C  H  A  p.     IV. 


''  Thou  art  a  man  whose  mild  and  reverend  linietions 
Might  change  the  black  creed  of  misanthropy, 
And  bid  my  better  angel  half  return ; 
But — 'tis  impossible  !'' — Maturin. 


De  Clifford's  abrupt  return  to  Beau- 
lieu,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  supposed 
not  to  be  in  England,  greatly  alarmed  Mr. 
Evelyn,  who  was  the  only  person  that  recog- 
nized him  as  the  cause  of  the  dying  Julia's 
sudden  emotion.  Dreading  the  consequence 
of  his  unlooked-for  intrusion  at  such  a  sea- 
son, the  good  man  hurried  to  the  spot  to 
prevent  his  approach.  The  precaution,  how- 
ever, was  needless.  The  spirit  of  her  in 
whose  bosom  it  might  have  excited  a  mo- 
mentary pang,  was  so  near  its  departure,  that 
the  appalling  vision  only  hastened  its  flight 
without  disturbing  its  repokic. 
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Mr.  Evelyn  met  his  fallen  pupil  more  in 
"  sorrow  than  in  anger." — "  Edward,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  tremulous  accents,  "  why 
are  you  here  ?  x\re  you  come  to  multiply 
injuries  where  you  have  already  inflicted  so 
many  ?  Know,  rash  boy,  it  is  too  late  to 
offer  reparation,  or  to  implore  forgiveness. 
This  is  now  the  dwelling  of  peace,  and 
light,  and  joy ;  but  pass  its  threshold,  and 
all  will  be  commotion,  darkness,  and  dis- 
tress/' 

"  I  must  pass  it,  however,"  said  De 
Clifford,  in  a  tone  of  firmness,  and  with  a 
look  of  wild  desperation.  "  Are  you  not 
all  Christians  ?  Passion  rages  not  in  your 
bosoms,  and  mild  charity  is  the  soul,  the 
essence  of  your  faith.  I  must  be  forgiven. 
Your  Master  forgave  his  murderers  ;  and 
Julia  must  speak  forgiveness  to  a  heart 
which  is  dead  to  all  feehng  but  love  to  her. 
Love — love,  is  the  only  prejudice  which 
clings  to  me  in  spite  of  myself;  every  other 
1  have  shaken  off,  and  for  ever.^' 

"  Is  it  to  me,  De  Clifford,  you  address 
such  language  as  this  ?"  returned  the  vene- 
rable pastor,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity; 
but  instantly  yielding  to  the  compassion  of 
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his  nature,  he  changed  the  sounds  of  reproach 
into  the  voice  of  tenderness.  "  Edward, 
you  are  not  yourself,^'  he  continued  ;  "  retire 
with  me  to  the  hbrary,  where  we  have  so 
often  sat,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  purpose 
of  yours.  You  must  sleep  ere  you  meditate 
an  interview  which,  at  any  moment,  must  be 
painful,  but  which  now  might  prove  fatal." 
Then,  gently  taking  his  arm,  he  led  him 
from  Mrs.  Wilmington's  to  his  own  house. 
Scarcely  had  they  seated  themselves,  when 
a  messenger  announced  to  Mr.  Evelyn  the 
sorrowful  tidings  that  Julia  was  no  more. 
De  Clifford  too  surely  read  the  sad  in- 
telligence in  his  countenance  ;  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  its  verbal  confirmation,  the 
withering  thought  chilled  his  heart.  "  Fool  ! 
fool  V'  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  piercing  an- 
guish, and  immediately  sunk  into  apparent 
listlessness.  "  I  loved  her,  and  destroyed 
her,'^  he  uttered,  after  a  long,  deep  pause. 
And  then,  with  the  ideal  monster,  the  mad 
creation  of  the  god,  or  rather  the  daemon  of 
his  idolatry,  he  exclaimed, 

"  If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living;    had  I  never  lov'd^ 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful, 
Happy,  and  giving  happiness." 
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Mr.  Evelyn  replied,  with  a  peculiar  nolem- 
nity  of  emphasis,  "  That  which  you  love  is 
happy;  while  she  lived,  even  your  desertion 
of  her,  fatal  as  it  has  proved  to  her  life, 
could  not  rob  her  of  her  principles,  or  her 
peace ;  and  now  she  is  a  blessed  angel. 
The  scintillations  of  animated  hope  are 
exchanged  for  perfect  glory.  The  morning- 
star  is  not  more  bright  and  beautiful  than 
the  disenthralled  and  happy  spirit  of  your 
Juha." 

"  Oh,  at  this  hour,'^  exclaimed  De  Clif- 
ford, with  a  countenance  of  despair,  "  at 
this  hour,  I  would  give  worlds  to  be  a 
Christian.  How  willingly  would  I  now  be- 
lieve the  legend  so  well  got  up  by  him  of 
Nazareth.  Father,  would  I  were  thy  son 
in  the  faith  !  But,  who  can  force  his  own 
belief — who  can  render  that  credible  to  his 
feelings  which  is  incredible  to  his  under- 
standing? If  there  be  an  hereafter,  Juha 
must  be  happy.  I  once  took  all  this  for 
granted — Hwas  a  pleasant  dream — vvhy,  why 
did  1  awake  ?'^ 

"  Forbear,  young  man/'  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
eager  to  silence  the  blasphemy  he  was 
shocked   to    hear,    and   w^ishing   to   excite 
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ill  the  bosom  of  his  companion,  the  sympa- 
thies and  associations  of  other  days  ;  ''-  for- 
bear, I  beseech  you,  to  impose  upon  your 
heart  a  vain  sophistry,  ahke  revolting  to  its 
sensibihties,  and  fatal  to  its  happiness.  At 
this  moment,  it  yearns  to  invest  the  object 
of  its  love  with  a  being  and  a  glory  beyond 
the  grave  ;  even  the  passions  seek  repose  in 
an  after-life.  Hear,  then,  the  voice  of  in- 
stinct, if  you  are  deaf  to  that  of  reason.'' 

"  Alas  !''  said  the  unhappy  De  Clifford, 
"  neither  my  instinct,  nor  ray  reason,  pleads 
in  behalf  of  religion.  What  have  I  to 
gain  from  it  but  remorse?  For  the  dear 
sake  of  my  murdered  Julia,  I  could  wish 
it  w^ere  true,  though  all  its  thunderbolts 
were  hurled  at  my  devoted  head  ;  but 
to  me,  immortality  is  a  vision — ^the  soul  a 
portion  of  subtle  matter  — death  an  eternal 
sleep.'' 

*'  Misguided,  infatuated  boy  V  rejoined 
Mr.  Evelyn ;  "  let  me  not  hear  your  horrible 
confession  of  faith.  Your  oracle  has  laughed 
in  derision  at  '  the  comfortable  creed  some 
Christians  have.'  But,  even  the  gloomy 
annals  of  fanaticism,  which  exhibit  the  Gos- 
pel, distorted,  calumniated,  and  yet  believed, 
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have  never  furnished  any  thing  so  unnatural, 
so  cruel,  and  appalling,  as  the  doctrines 
which  you  have  now  avowed.  You  invert 
the  order  of  nature  ;  instead  of  exalting 
the  human  being,  and  favouring  its  aspi- 
rations after  something  beyond  itself,  more 
beautiful  than  earth,  and  more  permanent 
than  time,  you  degrade  its  character,  and 
blight  its  hopes.  Your  ambition  is  not  to 
soar,  but  to  sink.  You  erase  from  the 
human  mind  the  only  idea  suited  to  its  glo- 
rious faculties,  and  which  it  can  worthily 
cherish — the  idea  of  a  Deity,  which,  unlike 
every  other  with  which  we  are  familiar,  is 
capable  of  continual  expansion,  enlarges 
with  our  intellectual  powers,  ranges  through 
all  space,  stretches  beyond  all  limited  dura- 
tion— which,  in  the  eloquent  language  of 
the  Christian  Demosthenes,  borrows  splen- 
dor from  all  that  is  fair,  subordinates  to 
itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits  enthroned  on 
the  riches  of  the  universe.  But  this  is  not 
the  season  for  argument  on  such  a  subject ; 
and,  indeed,  your  case  is  not  one  to  which 
reasoning,  in  the  first  instance,  can  be  bene- 
ficially appUed.  Your  disease  is  in  the 
heart.     Christianity  does  not  force  its  evi- 
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dence  upon  the  bad.     The  good  alone  dis- 
cern its  reality,  and  feel   its  power.     It  is 
by  doing  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  conscience,  that  we  are 
qualified  to  appreciate  and  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion.  By  sinning  against 
one,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  guidance 
of  both.     The  atheism  of  the  life  is  the  root 
and  principle  from  which  proceeds  the  men- 
tal renunciation  of  a  Deity.     He  that  lives 
without  God,  will  be  led  to  deny  his  being, 
when   such  denial  becomes  necessary  to  his 
repose  ;  and  he  that  converts,  what  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  hope,  into  an  agent  of  terror, 
will  be  induced,  in  his  own  defence,  to  reason 
it  out  of  existence  ;  and,  after  a  series  of 
efforts,  his  conscience  may  at  last  be  brought 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  infidelity.     You 
have  even   admitted  this.     You  ask,  what 
can  you  gain  from  religion  but  remorse  ?  Are 
you  not  aware,  that  by  this  admission,   you 
are  conceding  to  religion  a  divine  purity,  an 
ethical  excellence,  which  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  character  of  imposture? 

"  If  Christianity  be  true,  or  if  you  admit 
its  truth,  you  confess  that  you  must  be  the 
victim  of  despair.     This  surely  must  arise 

VOL.    II.  H 
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from  a  persuasion  that  you  are  not  entitled 
to  its  consolations.  What  a  state  of  heart 
must  that  be,  which  renders  immortality  a 
subject  of  dreadful  apprehension ;  which  con- 
verts the  richest  boon  of  heaven  into  its 
direst  curse ! 

"  If  the  Gospel  were,  as  you  impiously 
imagine,  '  a  cunningly  devised  fable,^  would 
it  not  aid  the  cause  of  falsehood  ?  Instead 
of  enlightening,  would  it  not  pervert  the 
conscience  ;  and,  instead  of  inflicting  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  would  it  not  soothe  the 
anguish  which  guilt  naturally  produces? 
How  does  it  happen,  that  a  system  of  im- 
posture, and  personal  criminality,  which  flow 
from  the  same  source,  and  acknowledge  the 
same  parent,  should  be  so  much  at  variance ; 
that  a  religion,  founded  on  a  lie,  should 
shake  the  conscience  with  a  thousand  terrors ; 
and  that  the  farther  a  man  proceeds  in  the 
course  of  guilt,  the  greater  is  his  enmity  to 
that  which  is  itself  a  master-piece  of  wicked- 
ness ?  In  the  season  of  cool  and  calm  reflec- 
tion, perhaps,  you  will  be  able  to  solve  this 
moral  enigma. 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ; 
but,  in  all  the  agitating  and  varying  scenes 
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of  three  score  years  and  ten,  I  have  always 
found,  that  the  Christian  religion  improves 
the  character,  and  consoles  the  heart.  It 
has  uniformly  banished  the  woes  of  the  mi- 
serable, who  have  sought  its  support ;  and 
to  the  good  and  the  happy,  it  has  imparted 
their  principles  and  their  felicity. 

''  I  have  often  dwelt  with  the  purest  satis- 
faction on  its  abstract  beauty,  as  a  system 
of  truth  ;  but  its  influence  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  in  every  possible 
situation  of  ignorance,  guilt,  and  wretched- 
ness, has  never  failed  to  convince  me  of  its 
celestial  origin  and  infinite  value.  To  your 
troubled  and  fearfully  apprehensive  spirit,  it 
appears  like  that  side  of  the  pillar  of  the  wil- 
derness, whose  palpable  darkness  inspired 
the  Egyptian  host  with  perplexity  and  terror ; 
while,  to  millions  who  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
in  a  fatherless  world,  and  to  whom  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  a  Providence  '  is  a  breath- 
ing harmony  ;'  it  is  like  the  opposite  side  of 
that  pillar,  to  the  favoured  Israelites — the 
symbol  of  Deity,  a  moving  monument  of 
hallowed  flame,  that  lights,  and  guides,  and 
cheers  them  through  the  desert.*' 

''  I  admit,"  replied  De  Clifford,  some- 
h2 
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what  impatiently,  "  that  this  is  metaphor; 
and  it  may  be  truth  ;  but  I  want  no  messen- 
ger from  heaven  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  and 
being  what  I  am,  the  idea  of  annihilation  is 
more  welcome  to  me  than  the  assurance  of 
perpetual  existence.  Life — human  hfe  !  if 
it  be  more  than  a  vapour,  it  is  misery — it 
may  be  endured  for  a  few  tedious  irksome 
years  ;  but,  who  ever  lived  and  did  not  feel 
how  great  a  privilege  it  is  to  die?  How 
strange  is  the  contrast  between  Nature  in 
general,  and  tliat  miserable  section  of  it — 
Humanity  ! 


beautiful ! 


How  beautiful  is  all  the  visible  world  ! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will. 

Till  our  mortality  predominates ; 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves. 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 


*'  And  is  this  the  jargon, ^^  answered  Mr. 
Evelyn,  "  by  which  you  are  induced,  volun- 
tarily, to  renounce  the  high  destiny  of  end- 
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less  being  ?  I  detest  all  cant — the  cant  of 
religion  is  sufficiently  nauseous ;  but  the 
cant  of  misanthropy,  though  uttered  in  a 
gorgeous  and  pompous  style,  is  insufferably 
disgusting.  It  is  a  strange  barter  of  immor- 
tal hopes  for  senseless  words  ;  but  thus  it  is 
when  the  human  spirit  wanders  from  its 
centre,  and  abandons  its  only  guide.  This 
species  of  suicide  has  in  it  all  the  desperation 
of  the  most  atrocious  guilt,  and  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  most  egregious  folly.  It  is 
yielding  the  soul  to  dark  thoughts,  and  still 
darker  deeds.  It  is  a  deliberate  and  actual 
revolt  from  good  to  evil.  The  intellectual 
being,  who  lives  not  in  the  past,  or  the 
future,  and  concentrates  all  his  energies  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  present,  is  a  ter- 
rific enemy  to  himself,  and  to  all  around  him. 
Memory  and  hope  were  mercifully  designed 
to  give  man  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
the  stimulus  of  anticipation  in  his  pursuit 
after  future  and  attainable  good  ;  but  he  to 
whom  memory,  is  remorse — and  hope,  no- 
thing, must  expend  his  whole  capacity  in  the 
gratification  of  the  present  moment ;  and  of 
what  nature  that  gratification  is  likely  to  be, 
let  the  annals  of  Infidelitv  attest. 
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"  Edward,  I  knew  you  once  innocent, 
virtuous,  and  happy.  The  day  brought 
pleasure,  and  the  night  repose.  Even  passion 
was  hallowed  by  principle,  and  the  object  of 
love  was  at  once  the  niotive  and  the  example 
of  piety.  You  were  then  the  delight  of  our 
circle,  and  we  love  you  still ;  but  the  love 
of  complacency  is  now  exchanged  for  that 
of  pity.  It  expresses  itself  in  tears,  and  not 
in  smiles.  My  son  !  My  son  !" — exclaimed 
the  good  old  man,  falling  on  his  neck,  and 
giving  vent  to  all  the  generous  tenderness  of 
his  affectionate  heart. 

De  Clifford,  not  at  all  prepared  for  this 
unexpected  burst  of  feeling,  was  completely 
subdued  ;  but  he  could  not  weep.  Grasping 
the  hand  of  his  guardian,  without  uttering  a 
word  he  left  him,  to  seek  his  chamber.  Pride, 
shame,  and  remorse,  wrung  his  soul.  The 
tempest  was  violent,  and,  instead  of  subsid- 
ing, the  more  he  thought,  the  more  it  raged. 
He  paced  the  room  with  hurried  steps — till, 
exhausted  with  anguish,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  bed.  But  there  was  a  pang  in  his 
heart  whose  throbbing  would  not  be  soothed. 
If,  for  a  moment,  he  forgot  himself,  he  was 
roused  to  consciousness  bv  this  inward,  un- 
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appeasable  horror.  At  last,  as  if  wearied 
with  inflicting  torture,  the  daemon  seemed  to 
sleep  ;  but  the  repose  of  his  victim  was  even 
more  terrible  than  his  waking  agony.  In 
this  dread  interval,  his  life  was  "  curdled 
into  one  hour."  The  gone-by  visions  of 
former  years,  came  and  went  as  shadows 
before  him,  but  divested  of  every  charm  of 
pleasure.  The  season  was  the  tyranny  of 
pain,  and  it  searched,  as  with  the  dart  of 
death,  every  recess  of  his  spirit,  and  passed 
along  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
through  every  fibre  of  his  body.  The  mortal 
and  the  immortal  were  equally  under  the 
power  of  mysterious  torment,  and  felt  a 
strange  and  perfect  sympathy  of  woe.  The 
cold,  big  drops  of  a  nameless  terror,  were  on 
his  brow,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  a 
mighty  effort,  as  if  to  throw  off  an  oppressive 
and  intolerable  burthen.  He  started  up, 
amazed  at  his  sufferings.  The  wildness  of 
the  night  was  in  unison  with  his  feelings ; 
for  the  calm  serenity  of  the  evening  had  been 
succeeded  by  fitful  gusts  of  wind.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  on  her  distant  throne  ;  But, 
awful  clouds,  of  every  portentous  form,  were 
now  blending  in  the  thick  folds  of  one  com- 
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mon  darkness,  and  anon,  dividing  and  ca- 
reering along  the  sky,  as  if  hurried  away  by 
some  living  impulse.  Impelled  by  the  fire 
in  his  brain,  De  Clifford  threw  up  the  case- 
ment, leaped  on  the  leads  of  a  portico  be- 
neath his  window,  and  descended,  as  he  had 
often  done  on  happier  occasions,  by  one  of 
the  pillars  into  the  garden.  He  wandered  he 
knew  not  whither. 
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CHAP.    V, 


"  A  single  tear  he  did  not  shed  — 
He  did  not  strike  his  throbbing  breast — 

You  saw  him  clasp  his  bursting  head ; — 
An  idiot-laugh  proclaim'd  the  rest." 

J.  W.  CunningJtam, 


Among  the  scenes  which  diffuse  through 
the  contemplative  mind  a  pleasing  melan- 
choly, there  is  none  which  awakens  a  deeper 
interest  than  a  village  church-yard.  The 
Poet  and  the  Christian,  though  in  different 
ways,  feel  its  influence,  and  surrender  them- 
selves to  its  power.  To  the  one  it  presents 
the  long  roll  of  years  gone  by.  "  The  dead, 
both  small  and  great,"  stand  before  him, 
invested  with  the  charm  of  ideal  existence, 
and  all  the  incidents  in  the  brief  tale  of  hu- 
man life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  crowd 
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upon  his  imagination.     He  luxuriates  in  the 
past. 

The  other  looks  upon  the  scene  with 
emotions  inspired  by  a  nobler  philanthropy. 
To  him  it  breathes  of  hope.  He  feels  the 
dust  of  departed  worth  and  goodness  mov- 
ing beneath  his  feet.  The  solemn  and  ap- 
palling images,  rising  from  the  tomb,  in 
passing  through  his  vision,  are  moulded, 
softened,  and  beautified  into  forms  of  sur- 
passing loveliness  and  glory.  Death  and 
life  appear  to  him  mysteriously  consorted, 
and  each  green  hillock  speaks  to  his  heart, 
with  all  the  thrilling  tenderness  of  the  best 
affections  that  proceed  from  their  conjunc- 
tion. While  surveying  the  hallowed  recep- 
tacle of  so  many  weary  pilgrims,  he  is  de- 
lightfully conscious  that  they  are  covered  by 
the  '^  wings  of  motherly  humanity,^*  and 
that  her  children  thus  gathered  within  her 
tender  shade,  will  one  day  emerge  in  all  the 
undecaying  vigour  of  deathless  immortality. 
The  sacred  fane,  around  which  they  have 
found  their  last  repose,  as  it  points  signifi- 
cantly to  heaven,  conducts  his  thoughts  to 
its  blissful  mansions  ;  and,  sustained  by  the 
*'  sure  and  certain  hope"  of  their  resurrection 
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to  eternal  life,  he  devoutly  exclaims,  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 

The  place  of  Sepulture  at  Beaulieu  is  the 
most  retired  spot  in  its  deep  seclusion, 

"  The  loveliest  nook  in  all  that  lovely  glen/' 

and  possesses  not  only  the  charm  of  ro- 
mantic solitude,  but  is  venerable,  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Abbey, 
w^hose  dilapidated  and  ivied  walls,  standing 
in  craggy  and  isolated  portions,  declare  its 
remote  antiquity  and  pristine  magnificence. 
At  no  great  distance  from  the  more  modern 
burying-place,  fragments  of  sculptured  tombs, 
and  massive  stones,  with  inscriptions,  ren- 
dered illegible  by  the  foot  of  time,  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  partially 
covered  with  moss,  and  grey  and  moulder- 
ing from  the  storms  of  many  centuries.  But 
later  generations  repose,  where  no  vestiges 
exist  of  these  proud  but  humbled  trophies  of 
departed  greatness — 

*'  Where  no  dark  cjrpress  casts  a  doleful  g^oom. 
No  blighting  yew  sheds  poison  o'er  the  tomb  ; 
But,  white  and  red,  with  intermingling  flowers. 
The  graves  look  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers." 
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One  evening,  while  the  sexton  was  busied 
in  his  avocation  in  this  rural  cemetery,  a 
figure,  unshorn,  ghastly,  and  most  miserable 
in  his  whole  appearance,  approached  him, 
and  with  a  voice,  hollow  and  broken,  de- 
manded to  know  whose  mortal  remains  were 
about  to  be  interred.  Without  raising  his 
head,  or  suspending  his  employment,  the 
grave-digger  replied,  *'  Miss  Julia's  V* 

''  Julia's  !*'  echoed  the  stranger  in  a  tone 
of  anguish  which  roused  the  attention  of  the 
honest  rustic;  who,  eyeing  him  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  exclaimed 

"  Aye,  master,  mayhap  you  knowed  the 
poor  lady?^^ 

"  Julia  Wilmington  V^  uttered  the  stranger 
in  accents  tremulous  and  scarcely  audible. 

"  The  same,  master,  the  very  same,'^  re- 
joined tjie  labourer,  with  evident  emotion, 
'  and  her's  is  a  sad  and  dismal  story  ; — Ah  ! 
who'd  ha'  thought  it,  who'd  ha'  thought  it," 
he  continued,  shaking  his  silver  locks,  and 
wiping  the  starting  tear. 

He  then  resumed  for  a  moment  his  un- 
willing toil ;  but  was  soon  forced  to  desist. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  pausing,  "  'tis  hard,  very 
hard  work  this.      Why,  I've  been  sexton 
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here,  man  and  boy,  this  fifty  year — ever  sin 
old  Goodman  Coulter  give  up  through  long 
of  the  rheumatiz;  and  never,  never  did  a 
grave  cost  me  so  much  trouble  before.  Some- 
how there^s  no  getting  on.  Every  thing's 
out  o'  sorts  ;  the  ground  seems  as  stiff  and 
as  stubborn  as  a  hard  frost ;  and  the  tools  are 
all  so  dull  there's  no  using  on  'em.  I  must 
give  up,  for  I  ha'nt  heart  to  go  on." 

He  paused,  and  leaned  on  his  spade,  ap- 
parently regardless  of  his  auditor.  Both 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  unconscious  of  each 
other's  presence,  and  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts.  The  old  man  was  the  first  to 
speak  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  that 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  expression  which 
distinguishes  the  conversation  of  the  pious 
poor,  when  religion  either  awakens  or  hallows 
their  feelings. 

"  Well !"  he  pursued,  "  well!  why  should 
I  take  on  so.  One  might  as  well  weep  for 
the  angels  in  heaven  as  for  her.  Ah  !  Hea- 
ven was  her  home,  and  holy  angels  her  only 
fit  companions.  She  was  too  pure,  too  good, 
for  such  a  wicked  world  as  this.  But,'^  he 
said,  ''  there  is  one  for  whom  we  should 
weep ;   aye,    I  could  weep   tears   of  blood 
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for  him.  Poor  Master  Clifford !  well  do 
I  remember  when  Miss  Julia  and  he 
used  to  come  and  sit  in  my  dame's  chim- 
ney-corner, or  afore  the  garden-gate  of  a 
summer's  evening,  and  talk,  that  it  did 
one's  heart  good  to  hear  ^em — they  were  so 
young,  so  handsome,  and  so  good.  Oh  !  it 
was  a  blessed  sight.  And  we  all  blessed  them 
both,  and  thought  how  happy  they  two 
would  be ;  but,''  he  added,  "  how  is  the 
gold  changed,  and  the  fine  gold  become  dim. 
Master  Clifford  went  to  College  for  his  learn- 
ing, as  they  said.  Well,  and  what  did  he 
learn  there,  but  to  forget  the  instructions  of 
his  youth — to  forsake  God — to  despise  his 
holy  word — and  to  set  himself  up  as  wiser 
than  his  Maker !  And  what  was  the  end 
on't  ?  Why,  the  end  of  these  things  was 
death — the  death  of  poor  Miss  Juha;  but  oh! 
its'  sinful  to  weep  for  her — she's  gone  now 
where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  for  ever  flee 
away.  Its'  for  him,  indeed,  we  must  weep. 
There's  no  forgetting  him,  as  poor  Mr. 
Evelyn  said  this  morning  when  he  came  to 
our  cottage,  and  asked  so  kindly  if  we  could 
tell  any  news  of  him. — '  Pray,'  said  he, 
'  have  you  heard  any  thing  of  my  Edward  ?' 
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'Sir/  said  I,  'he  was  indeed  your's  once;' 
'  but  now — Now/  said  he,  '  he's  more  mine 
than  ever.  Forsaken  outcast  !  prodigal !  as 
he  is — he  is  slill  mine — more  than  ever 
mine/  And  then  he  compared  him  so  beau- 
tifully to  the  Prodigal  in  the  Gospel,  saying, 
that  his  father  knew  him  when  he  was  yet 
very  far  off,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  '  Ah  !'  said  he,  '  could  I  but 
see  my  poor  boy  returning  home,  however 
distant,  however  far,  yet  only  returning,  how 
eagerly  v/ould  I  hasten  to  welcome,  to  bless 

him  / but,    master,    what    makes   you 

tremble,  and  look  so  deadly  pale  ?" 

The  damp  chill  of  horror  was,  indeed, 
on  the  stranger's  brow,  and  he  looked, 
ghastly  as  death — his  lips  moved — he  mut- 
tered something  of  Julia — laughed  hideously, 
and  staggered  backwards  on  the  ground.  The 
terrified  sexton  instantly  ran  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  but  how  was  he  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, when  he  recognized,  distorted,  and 
almost  obliterated,  the  features  of  De  Clif- 
ford !  His  first  impulse  was  to  remove  him 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  his  own  cottage, 
and  reflection  convinced  him,  that  as  the 
funeral  of  Julia  was  to  take  place  on  the  mor- 
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row,  this  was  the  most  prudent  step  on  which 
he  could  resolve.  But  it  was  with  difficulty, 
and  by  a  variety  of  long  and  persevering 
efforts,  that  he  could  rouse  him  from  his 
death-like  stupor.  At  length,  he  awoke  as 
from  a  trance,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
to  his  companion's  abode.  The  inmates  of 
this  humble  dwelling  received  their  unex- 
pected guest  with  the  genuine  kindness  of 
rustic  hospitality.  But  when  they  learnt 
that  the  emaciated,  half-conscious  being,  be- 
fore them,  was  De  Clifford,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  astonishment.  Deli- 
cacy, however,  induced  them  to  suppress 
their  feelings  in  his  presence  ;  and  by  every 
soothing  attention  in  their  power  they  calmed 
the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  their  poor  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night. 

Exhausted  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  in- 
tense emotion.  Nature  yielded  to  a  slight 
repose ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
fever  began  to  rage  in  his  veins — he  became 
delirious — and  the  united  exertions  of  the 
family  could  scarcely  retain  him  in  his  cham- 
ber. 

The  good  wife  was  shocked  as  he  poured 
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forth  torrents  of  infidelity  and  blasphemy, 
the  fearful  import  of  which  she  did  not  fully 
comprehend  ;  and  anon,  she  would  weep  in 
sympathy,  when  he  changed  the  tone  of  des- 
peration into  the  softened  thrilhng  accents  of 
bereaved  and  hopeless  affection.  The  night 
was  spent  by  the  cottagers  in  watching  over 
their  charge,  who,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
sunk,  from  very  weariness,  into  a  kind  of 
fitful  slumber.  At  length,  he  seemed  to 
breathe  with  less  difficulty,  and  though  on 
his  countenance  was  impressed  the  awful 
emphasis  of  despair,  the  sad  consciousness 
of  misery  was  lost  in  temporary  forgetfulness. 
Pleased  with  what  they  deemed  a  favourable 
symptom,  his  kind  attendants  quietly  re- 
signed him  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour,  while 
they  proceeded  to  the  church  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  interment  of 
Julia.  The  circumstances  of  that  event  the 
following  letter  will  disclose  : 


Louisa  to  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  Yes,  my  Emily,  the  last  kind  offict^s  of 
affection  have  been  performed.   For  the  first 
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time  in  my  life  I  have  had  courage  to  look 
into  an  open  grave,  and  to  witness  the  heart- 
rending  compact   of    '  dust   to   dust/  and 
*  ashes  to  ashes/     Oh  !  what  a  union  !    and 
what  a  shocking  process  is  that  which  is  now 
resolving  the  lovely  form  of  Julia  into  the 
common  earth,  which  closes  it  from  our  view 
for  ever  !     And  to  this  we  must  all  come. 
'  The  worm  shall  feed  sweetly   on   us,^   and 
even  the  shadow  of  Humanity  must  disappear 
under  the  ravages  of  this  insatiable  spoiler 
— I  say,  the  shadow  of  Humanity ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  only  this  which  is  committed  to  the 
tomb.     It  is  a  sad  illusion  which  leads  us  to 
identify  the  essential  Being  with  its  acciden- 
tal associations,  and  to  imagine,  that  all  we 
love    lies  mouldering   in   the   grave.      We 
cannot   realize   to   our   feehngs   what  is  so 
repugnant    to    our    impressions,    that    the 
sepulchre  contains  only  lifeless,    perishable 
flesh.     But  so  it  is — the  spirit  is  not  there. 
Oh  !    no,  my  Julia  ! 


with  powers 


Such  as  the  cherubim/ 


it  is  thine  to  gaze  upon  the  very  throne  of 
God.     With  awful  steps  thou  has  risen  to 
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the  holiest  sanctuary  in  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens.    Yes  ! 

" Thou  hast  first 


Begiui  the  travel  of  Eternity ; 

I  gaze  amid  the  stars, 

And  think  that  thovi  art  there. 

Unfettered,  as  the  thouscht  that  follows  thee. 


"  The  morning  oi"  the  funeral  was  grey  and 
sombre,  and  well  accorded  with  the  gloom 
which  death  never  fails  to  diffuse  around 
it.  The  pall  was  supported  by  six  young 
women,  dressed  in  white.  Mr.  Evelyn  pre- 
ceded the  bier ;  Mrs.  Wilmington  followed 
as  chief  mourner ;  and  myself,  with  the 
Evelyns  and  the  children  of  the  school,  filled 
up  the  train.  The  bell  tolled  in  the  distance 
at  solemn  intervals,  and  the  procession  moved 
slowly  along,  while  the  trees  on  either  side 
of  the  path  shed  sad  tokens  of  their  desola- 
tion upon  us  with  every  breeze  which  stirred 
their  sear  and  yellow  foliage.  It  was  a  scene 
to  touch  the  heart.  My  spirit  held  commu- 
nion with  the  departed,  and  I  was  absorbed 
in  pleasing  melancholy,  till  roused  by  the  mild 
yet  majestic  voice  of  our  venerable  friend, 
whose  enunciation  of  '  I  am  the  resurrection 
I  2 
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and  the  life,'  carried  my  thoughts  forward  to 
the  end  of  all  things.  My  imagination 
kindled — the  scene  expanded  into  the  sub- 
limity of  the  last  day.  The  bright  and  awful 
form  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  he  is  described 
in  the  Apocalypse,  seemed  to  tower  before 
me  in  all  the  grandeur  of  omnipotence.  The 
dead  appeared  to  be  moved  at  his  presence  ; 
and  I  was  half  conscious  of  the  instantaneous 
change  which  swallows  up  death  in  victory. 
Before  me  the  golden  thrones  arose,  sustained 
by  the  hands  of  Cherubim,  and  I  heard  the 
deep  Hosannas,  of  innumerable  multitudes, 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  The  new  hea- 
vens were  unrolled  to  my  astonished  view, 
and  the  new  earth  shed  forth  its  immortal 
fragrance,  as  if  to  welcome  the  universal 
empire  of  righteousness  and  peace.  From 
this  dream  of  rapture,  I  was  awoke  by  the 
resting  of  the  coffin  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  service. 

"  The  fine  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection,  banished  the  illu- 
sions of  my  fancy,  and  fixed  my  understand- 
ing in  mute  adoring  attention.  Presump- 
tuous curiosity  was  turned  into  the  humility 
of  faith,  and  I  believed  that  the  dead  would 
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rise  though  I  could  not  develop  the  mystery, 
nor  ascertain  with  what  body  they  would 
come.  We  quitted  the  church,  and  repaired 
to  the  grave  ;  and,  while  the  words  '  sure 
and  certain  hope,*  were  in  the  act  of  being 
pronounced,  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  burst- 
ing from  the  mists  which  had  concealed  it, 
rose  in  cloudless  splendour  and  beauty,  as 
if  to  afford  its  pledge  of  that  great  day,  when 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  and  resuscitate  from 
the  sleep  of  death  the  countless  myriads  of 
mankind. 

"  The  scene,  my  Emily,  can  be  but  faintly, 
distantly  pourtrayed  in  your  mind— in  mine 
it  will  live  for  ever.  The  sorrowing  group 
around  the  tomb — the  children  weeping  a 
Joss  which  their  tender  age  could  scarcely 
estimate  ;  the  venerable  pastor,  struggling 
with  his  grief,  and  repeating  the  sacred  text 
in  a  voice  enfeebled  more  by  sorrow  than  by 
age  ;  the  mother,  now  altogether  bereaved, 
wearing  on  her  interesting  countenance  the 
fortitude  of  resignation,  mingled  with  its 
meekness,  presented  a  spectacle  which  time 
can  only  perpetuate  in  my  remembrance. 
Yes  !    my  departed  Julia!    as  I  stood  over 
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thy  grave,  and  beheld  the  silent  earth  closed 
on  one  so  shortly  known  to  me,  yet  so  greatly 
endeared,  I  formed  a  sacred  and  solemn 
resolution,  that  the  anniversary  of  thy  burial, 
the  return  of  that  day  which  saw  thy  beau- 
teo^.s  remains  committed  to  the  tomb,  shall 
be  observed  by  me  as  an  interval  of  retire- 
ment and  devotion,  which  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  of  station  shall  induce  me  to 
violate.  To  me,  it  shall  ever  be  as  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

"  The  service  was  now  ended.  The  as- 
sistants had  rendered  their  .  last  mournful 
offices.  Mrs.  Wilmington,  who,  during  a 
long  interval,  had  restrained  her  feelings,  had 
absorbed  the  Parent  in  the  Christian,  now 
relieved  herself  by  a  flood  of  natural  tears ; 
when,  as  she  was  turning  slowly  away,  one 
whom  a  painter  might  copy  for  a  Lazarus 
rising  from  his  grave,  advanced  with  wild 
demeanour  and  hurried  steps.  Judge,  my 
Emily,  of  our  surprise  and  consternation. 
With  incredible  swiftness  he  rushed  upon 
the  sexton,  seized  his  implements,  and,  with 
maniac  fury,  began  to  remove'the  earth  from 
the  half-closed  sepulchre.  Horror-struck  at 
this  unnatural  outrage,  I  clung  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
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mington,  whose  firmness  at  this  trying  mo- 
ment, did  not  forsake  her.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
a  tone  which  blended  authority  with  pity, 
merely  exclaimed  '  Edward  !'  when  the  hag- 
gard spectre  immediately  desisted.  The 
mattock  fell  from  his  hand,  and  the  look  of 
wild  desperation  was  changed  to  the  vacant 
stare  of  idiocy.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Vicarage,  w^here  medical  skill  and  the  un- 
wearied attentions  of  friendship,  have,  as 
yet,  failed  to  restore  even  the  dawn  of  reason. 
Not  a  ray  of  intellect  beams  from  that  eye 
which  was  once  all  intelligence ;  and  only 
the  lines  of  ruin  are  to  be  traced  in  that 
countenance  which,  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
was  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  powerful  ex- 
pression. Yet  is  the  case  not  deemed 
entirely  hopeless,  the  shock,  though  violent, 
may  not  prove  fatal.  We  are  all  deeply 
affected.  Grief,  for  departed  excellence,  is 
minarled  with  anxietv  for  one  whose  fate  is 
oscillating  in  suspense,  who,  though  lost  to 
himself,  is  still  regarded  with  the  tenderest 
interest  by  those  whom  his  aberrations  have 
most  injured.  I  shall  not,  so  soon  as  I  in- 
tended, leave  this  scene  of  affliction.  The 
school  of  sorrow  is   profitable  ;    and  I  have 
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already  learnt  many  valuable  lessons  in  the 
house  of  mourning.  Adieu,  my  Emily.  My 
heart  clings  to  you  as  my  earliest  friend ;  and 
most  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear,  that  the  dark 
cloud  which  began  to  settle  upon  your  do- 
mestic prosperity,  has  passed  away. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"Louisa." 
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CHAP.    VI, 


Oh  !    for  a  voice 


Of  Comfort ! — for  a  ray  of  hope  from  Heaven 
A  hand,  that  from  these  billows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  'ere  he  sink  engulph'd.'' 

Southey. 


Misanthropy  of  principle  cannot  long 
«xist  in  a  heart  tenderly  susceptible  of  the 
charities  of  life,  without  either  transforming 
its  nature,  or  destroying  its  happiness.  Re- 
pulsive pride,  and  inexorable  selfishness, 
must  be  the  elements  of  that  bosom  where 
infidelity  finds  a  congenial  home.  He  that 
despises  religion  and  renounces  hope,  ought 
to  be  denaturalized  in  his  feelings  as  well  as 
in  his  opinions.  De  Clifford  wanted  this 
essential  qualification  of  an  unbeliever.  His 
mind  was  the  dupe  of  sophistry,  his  imagi- 
nation was  charged  with  all  the  gloomy  ex- 
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travagance  of  the  impious  school  to  which  he 
had  strangely  attached  himself;  but  the 
kindly  influence  of  humanity  could  not  be 
entirely  subdued ;  and  a  passion,  cherished  in 
the  morning  of  existence,  strengthened  by  a 
thousand  fond  associations,  and  hallowed 
into  virtue  by  the  moral  beauty  of  its  object, 
lived  an  inextinguishable  fire  in  his  breast. 
However  dimmed  and  weakened  by  the  damp 
and  pestilential  atmosphere,  thrown  around  it 
by  his  detestable  philosophy,  it  still  survived. 
Many  waters  could  not  quench  it,  neither 
could  the  floods  drown  it.  This  only  virtue 
remained,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  soul, 
and  saved  him  from  a  total  wreck.  To  his 
new  principles,  with  a  species  of  infernal 
enthusiasm,  he  could  sacrifice  character, 
connexions,  and  even  the  dearest  object  of 
his  love ;  but  when  they  required  him  to  im- 
molate the  passion  itself,  he  found  that  it 
was  identified  with  his  reason — with  his  life. 
He  crossed  seas,  and  wandered  over  conti- 
nents—plunged into  solitude — and  rushed 
into  society,  with  the  sole  object  of  eradicat- 
ing from  his  heart  this  last  vestige  of  good- 
ness. But  it  was  impossible.  Julia,  whom 
he  had  madly  renounced,  and  who  became 
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more  endeared  by  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted 
upon  her,  haunted  his  imagination.  Some- 
times he  beheld  her  blooming  in  all  her  love- 
liness ;  but  more  frequently  it  was  a  vision 
of  pale  and  dejected  beauty^  gradually  melt- 
ing into  uncircumscribed  shade.  Torn  with 
conjecture,  as  to  her  fate,  yet  dreading  to 
inquire,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  Beaulieu, 
supposing  that  the  Wilmingtons  were  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  arrived,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  a  juncture  awfully  critical.  His  mind, 
already  agitated,  was  ill  prepared  to  meet 
the  dismal  shock  with  which  it  was  assailed ; 
and,  in  the  dreadful  concussion,  reason  was 
scared  from  her  throne.  He  first  passed 
through  a  horror  of  great  darkness,  from  which 
he  slowly  emerged  into  a  scene  of  shadows, 
where  every  object  was  indistinct  and  colour- 
less ;  nor  would  any  thing  at  that  moment 
have  awakened  him  into  a  world  of  realitv, 
but  the  opening  grave  of  Julia.  This  quick- 
ened the  current  of  his  feelings,  and  he  ex- 
perienced the  pangs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness— the  intenseness  of  mental  agony.  It 
was  too  much  for  his  weak  and  exhausted 
frame  ;  and  the  sad  train  of  circumstances, 
which  we  have  detailed,  immediately  ensued. 
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More  than  a  week  elapsed  ^ere  the  eyes  of 
this  living  statue   assumed  any   appearance 
but  that  of  glassy  and   unmeaning  listless- 
ness.     One  morning,    however,    as  the  sun 
threw   its   radiance  on    a   fine    portrait    of 
Julia,  which  had  been  purposely  placed  in 
his    chamber,    with   the   hope   of    exciting 
him,  he  w^as   observed  by  Mr.  Evelyn  to 
gaze   upon   it  with  something    like   intelli- 
gence— a  half-formed  smile  brightened  on  his 
countenance  ;  but  it  was  momentary,  and  in 
an  instant  his  face    relaxed    to  its  habitual 
vacancy.  Yet  did  this  transient  gleam  aiford 
a  pledge,  that  the  intellectual  orb  was   not 
totally  quenched,  and  that  it  was  possible  it 
might  again   shine  with  its  pristine  lustre. 
How  fondly  this  expectation  was  cherished 
by  the  friends  of  De  Clifford,  those  only  can 
imagine  who   have  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  or  who  have  watched,  with 
mute  and  dread  anxiety,   the  taper   of  life 
apparently  flickering  in  its  socket,  when  an 
unusual  steadiness,  and  an  increasing  power 
in  the  flame,  have  awakened  them  to  hope 
and  gladness. 

Mrs.  Wilmington  failed  not  to  visit,  and 
to  treat  with  maternal  tenderness,  the  de- 
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stroyer  of  her  last  earthly  hope.  She  felt  the 
injury,  but  she  felt  it  as  a  Christian  ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  author  of  her  desolation 
suffering  the  fearful  penalty  of  his  crime, 
the  pity  of  her  heart  triumphed  over  every 
feeling  of  resentment;  and  the  tear  of  affection 
trembled  in  her  eye,  when  she  expressed  to 
Mr.  Evelyn  her  sad  apprehension,  that  she 
should  be  bereaved  of  both  her  children. 
With  Louisa,  and  her  venerable  friend,  she 
spent  many  hours  of  every  day  in  De  Clif- 
ford's chamber  ;  and  when  she  learnt,  that 
the  portrait  of  her  sainted  Julia  had  drawn 
the  spirit  of  consciousness  back,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  to  its  accustomed  seat,  she 
resolved  on  an  expedient  w^hich  she  hoped 
would  not  fail  of  success.  It  was,  that 
Louisa,  in  an  adjoining  room,  should  sing  to 
the  harp  of  Julia  a  favourite  air,  to  which  her 
lover,  in  the  days  of  their  affection,  used  to 
listen  with  the  fondest  delight.  Louisa 
readily  undertook  the  melancholy  task,  while 
her  companions  remained  to  watch  its  effect 
upon  their  patient.  The  tones  of  the  instru- 
ment, in  the  short  and  exquisite  prelude, 
seemed  to  charm  the  dull  sense,  which  the 
soothing  accents  of  kindness  had  in  vain  en- 
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deavoured  to  excite.  During  the  first  stanza, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  his  eve  once  more 
rested  upon  the  portrait.  A  conflict  be- 
tween idiocy  and  reason  discovered  itself  in 
a  bewildered  look  of  anxiety,  and  the  issue 
appeared  for  a  few  moments  doubtful  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  music  at  length  caught  and 
rivetted  his  wandering  attention.  The  facul- 
ties of  hearing  and  of  vision  assailed  at  the 
same  moment,  roused  his  torpid  memory,  and 
a  train  of  pleasing  associations  proclaimed 
the  partial  return  of  intellect.  It  came  as  a 
dream,  and  spoke  only  of  happiness.  To 
his  imagination,  the  picture  was  the  living 
Julia.  The  harp,  the  voice,  the  song,  were 
her's.  He  was  rapt  in  the  Elysium  of  Love. 
As  if  transported  back  to  the  morning  of  life, 
he  felt  all  its  freshness,  and  was  charmed 
with  all  its  beauty.  The  music  ceased;  but 
he  still  dreamed  on,  till,  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, he  gently  sunk  into  the  arms  of  sleep. 
The  ladies  retired,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  con- 
tinued at  "  the  Post  of  Observation,''  dread- 
ing and  hoping  what  the  next  waking  interval 
might  disclose.  A  few  hours  elapsed,  and 
his  suspense  terminated  in  certainty.  The 
mind  was   recovered  to   intelligence,  but  it 
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seemed  to  be  the  intelligence  of  despair. 
Every  pleasing  sentiment  vanished  with  his 
slumbers  ;  and  De  Clifford  awoke  to  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  desolation. 
He  felt  as  if  standing  on  the  cold  dark  verge 
of  mortal  existence.  The  dreariness  of  the 
past  made  him  shiver  to  look  back; — the 
future  ! — but  the  future  was  to  him  a  blank, 
and  a  nothing.  It  had  been  so  in  the  hours 
of  health,  and  when  sustained  by  beings 
as  impious  as  himself;  but  now,  in  the 
moment,  when  flesh  and  heart  failed,  and 
dismal  solitude  spread  its  loneliness  around 
him,  his  infidelity  was  troubled.  It  veered 
towards  scepticism ;  and  scepticism  at  length 
inclined  to  faith.  The  hereafter,  he  had  so 
long  denied,  arose  to  his  view,  and  the 
nearness  and  the  distance  alike  appalled 
him.  He  touched  the  confines  of  another 
world — but  how  to  gain  a  firm  footing — 
how  to  o'uide  himself  along^  the  immeasurable 
shore — whether  fearful  solitude,  or  tortur- 
ing society,  awaited  him — whether  the  track- 
less desert,  or  the  everlasting  monotony  of 
pain  in  the  bottomless  pit,  were  to  be 
his  doom,  he  could  not  tell.  Of  one  thing 
he    felt    confident,  that   within    him  was  a 
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deathless  spirit  ;  and  though  the  tyrant, 
called  Death,  seemed  to  hold  him  in  his  re- 
lentless grasp,  yet,  that  that  spirit  defied  his 
power,  and  laughed  his  terrors  to  scorn.  But 
something  more  mysterious,  something  that 
it  was  an  agony  worse  than  death,  to  look 
upon,  stood  over  him^  It  was  the  angel  of 
the  future  ;  and  his  very  soul  shrunk  from 
his  presence  with  unutterable  dismay.  "  Not 
speechless,  though  he  spoke  not,"  for  some 
time  he  lay  chilled,  and  bathed  with  horror, 
without  affording  to  his  vigilant  attendant 
any  very  decisive  evidence  of  his  being 
awake ;  but  a  groan,  like  that  when  a  soul 
departs,  soon  convinced  him,  that  the  mind 
of  the  sufferer  laboured  under  the  weight  of 
some  dire  calamity.  One  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  the  dismal  fact  ;  but  how 
to  administer  relief,  if  relief  were  indeed 
possible,  he  was  perplexed  to  know.  He 
had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Reason 
might  again  fall  the  victim  of  too  much  ex- 
citement ;  yet  were  the  moments  precious. 
It  was  an  interval  which,  if  lost,  might  never 
return;  an  effort  might  save  a  soul  from 
death,  yet  to  make  it  was  extremely  hazard- 
ous.    The  good  man    prayed  fervently  for 
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divine  guidance;  and  then,  with  a  calm  bene- 
volent look  of  Heaven,  he  bent  his  face 
towards  that  of  De  Clifford.  '•  Edward,'' 
he  whispered,  "  you  are  with  us  again — 
you  are  at  home.  Nay,  turn  not  from  me 
— bury  the  past  in  forgetfulness — you  are 
forgiven — you  are  loved.'' 

"  Torture  !  torture  !"  was  the  only  reply. 
Mr.  Evelyn  paused,  determining  to  wait  for 
some  spontaneous  expression  of  feeling,  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  address  him  again.  A 
long-drawn  sigh  intimated  the  continuance 
of  mental  anguish. 

"  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me,"  at 
length,  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  in  sullen 
accents  ;  "  but  I  will  brave  its  worst,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  desperation. 

"  Will  you  to  the  last  then,"  interposed 
Mr.  Evelyn,  "  defy  the  kindness  of  friend- 
ship— of  your  best  friend  ?" 

"  I  have  no  friend,"  was  the  answer  : 
**  Even  Julia  is  become  my  accusing  spirit, 
and  there  is  not  a  being  in  Heaven  that  is 
not  armed  against  me.*' 

"  Alas  !"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  how  soon 
is  the  madness  of  Unbelief  changed  into  the 
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weakness  of  Credulity !  How  nearly  allied 
are  Presumption  and  Despair  V 

"  Ah  r*  rejoined  De  Clifford,  «  Folly 
made  me  an  Infidel,  Conscience  now  makes 
me  a  Believer ;  but  not  a  Christian.  My 
creed  is  a  short  and  a  terrible  one.  It  is 
comprised  in  a  single  sentence.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  my 
enemy  ;  and  I  am  a  practical  Believer,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  Christians.  I  do  not 
defy  his  goodness  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  endure 
his  wrath — aye,  in  any  world  and  in  any 
form  in  which  he  may  choose  to  inflict  it." 

"  When  you  avow  your  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,^'  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
"  your  belief  is  justified  by  evidence  which 
only  ideots  and  madmen  do  not  perceive 
and  readily  admit ;  but  when  you  conclude, 
that  God  is  your  enemy,  the  inference  is 
altogether  unsupported,  and  without  even 
the  shadow  of  proof.  No  being,  who  lives 
under  an  economy  of  Mercy,  is  warranted 
in  supposing  that  he  is  singled  out  as  a  victim 
doomed  to  be  unblest  by  its  kindness.  Before 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
thought  so  horrible,  it  ought  to  be  the  sub* 
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ject  of  a  special  revelation,  confirmed  by 
miracles  and  wonders  as  stupendous  as  those 
which  attest  the  benevolent  mission  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Your  infatuated  daring  of  a 
vengeance,  the  full  terrors  of  which  no  crea- 
ture has  ever  felt,  is  but  the  raving  of  insa- 
nity— of  a  distempered  state  of  feeling,  pro- 
duced by  the  desperation  of  guilt.  When 
"  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand  ?'^  Who  knoweth  the  power 
of  his  anger  ?  That  day  is  not  yet  arrived — 
that  power  sleeps  as  a  thunderbolt  in  the 
hand  of  love  ;  and  even  your  crimes  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  disturb  its  profound 
repose." 

'•  What  I  feel,^'  replied  De  Clifford,  "  can- 
not  be  mere  natural  agony,  nor  is  it  mere 
natural  strength  that  supports  me  under  it. 
It  is  God  who  torments  and  sustains  me/^ 

"  But  not  in  wrath,'^  rejoined  Mr.  E. ; 
"  it  is  the  chastisement  of  a  compassionate 
Father,  and  not  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Judge.  Your  heart  is  pierced  to  the  very 
core,  and  you  are  thus  stricken  by  Omnipo- 
tence ;  but  the  very  hand  that  wounds  is 
stretched  forth  to  save  ;  and  the  misery 
which  you  feel,  is  the  necessary  prelude  of 
K  2 
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your  happiness.  Presumption  is  a  daemon 
that  never  leaves  its  victim  without  casting 
him  violently  on  the  ground,  and  shaking 
him  with  a  thousand  terrors.  Infidelity  is 
not  to  be  charmed  out  of  the  soul  by  the 
still  small  voice  of  love  ;  it  must  be  driven 
thence  by  the  lightenings  and  the  thunder  of 
its  own  terrific  darkness.  Humility,  which 
accompanies  Faith,  must  be  the  result  of 
utter  destitution.  Every  human  prop  must 
fall.  The  Unbeliever,  overwhelmed  with 
disappointment,  with  weakness,  with  wretch- 
edness, must  be  brought  to  know,  that  what 
he  deemed  his  principles,  are  not  able  to 
sustain  him — that,  indeed,  they  were  not 
principles,  but  only  the  deceitful  dictates  of 
a  sensual  heart,  which  he  had  mistaken  for 
principles.  Till  he  is  made  to  experience 
this^  Reason  will  not  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  Religion,  and  he  will  reject  with 
proud  disdain  its  consolations.  But  as 
he  approaches  the  sincere  hour,  when  things 
begin  to  appear  in  their  genuine  character, 
when  the  world  which  had  deceived  him  is 
vanishing  from  his  sight,  and  that  eternal 
existence,  which  he  had  hitherto  despised 
and  professed  to  disbelieve,  assumes  the  air 
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of  an  awful  reality,  then  will  he  be  conscious 
of  anxiety  and  alarm.  Then  will  he  no 
longer  cavil  at  the  evidences,  or  hesitate  at 
the  incredible  doctrines  of  religion.  He 
will  believe  and  tremble.  It  is  not  its  evi- 
dences, but  its  comforts,  which  he  will  then 
require.  But  even  at  such  >a  moment,  the 
strong  temptations  of  despair  may  beset  his 
soul,  and,  instead  of  imploring  mercy,  he 
may  conclude  that  he  has  placed  himself  be- 
yond its  pale — that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
hope — that  even  infinite  clemency  cannot 
extend  to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
your  mind  ;  but,  how  little  do  you  know  of 
the  divine  character — how  little  of  the  kind- 
ness and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  ?  If  you 
are  excluded  from  forgiveness,  the  fearful  act 
of  excision  is  your  own.  God  is  waiting 
to  be  gracious  to  you,  I  have  received  you 
with  the  open  arms  of  affection  ;  and  God 
is  infinitely  more  compassionate  than  I  am. 
O  Edward ! — he  is  the  Father  of  Mercies. 
In  very  tenderness  he  now  afflicts  you. 

"  He  wounds  you  for  his  mercy's  sake ; 
He  wounds  to  heal.'* 
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"  No,  no,  it  cannot  be,*'  was  the  eager 
reply  to  this  affectionate  address.  "  I  will  not 
now  supplicate — I  have  rejected  the  Re- 
deemer. In  the  season  of  health,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  I 
not  only  asserted  my  independence,  but  I 
ridiculed  his  authority  ;  and  now,  in  my 
sickness  and  desolation,  it  would  be  cow- 
ardice to  yield.  His  vengeance  has  over- 
taken me,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  struggle 
with  destiny.  Let  the  Angel  of  Punish- 
ment seize  me.     I  am  ready/' 

"  Madness  !  Impiety !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Evelyn.  "  This  sullen  humour  of  despair 
is  the  worst  symptom  of  that  moral  disease 
which  has  so  long  infected  you,  and  which  is 
now  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Yet,  even  at  this 
dread  moment,  seek  the  good  Physician. 
You  believe  in  his  power  ?^' 

"  Yes  !"  replied  De  Clifford,  with  energy, 
"  I  dare  not  disbelieve  ;  it  is  my  curse — my 
agony.'' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  «  Faith  is 
the  richest  boon  of  Heaven.  How  strangely 
you  pervert  its  nature.  The  omnipotence 
of  the  Redeemer  is  omnipotence  to  save. 
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He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Do  you 
believe  this  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  answer ;  ''  those 
whom  He  wills  to  save.'^ 

"  And  He  wills  to  save  the  guilty  and  the 
lost,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

A  look  of  hopeless  dissent,  and  evident 
reluctance  to  prolong  the  subject,  discovered 
to  Mr.  Evelyn,  that  the  gloom  of  De  Clif- 
ford's mind  was  for  that  time  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  Divine  Mercy,  and  that,  how- 
ever acutely  he  felt  the  misery  of  guilt,  he  was 
totally  insensible  to  impressions  favourable 
to  his  salvation.  This  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend his  friendly  endeavours,  and  to  leave 
him  to  the  reflections  and  the  calm  of  soli- 
tude. 
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CHAP.    VII 


"  A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land ; 
Her  lord— the  Captain  of  the  British  band^ 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay." 

Campbell. 


The  sullen  daring  of  infinite  wrath  which 
gave  a  character  of  insanity  to  the  mind  of 
De  Clifford,  as  it  gradually  emerged  from 
listlessness  to  feeling,  after  a  few  days  yielded 
to  apprehensive  dread  ;  and  he  realized  what 
St.  Paul  has  described  as  a  fearful  looking  for 
a  judgment  and  fiery  indignation.  Despair 
gave  place  to  terror. 

In  this  state  he  one  evening  cast  an  im- 
ploring look  on  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  seized  the 
favourable  moment,  and  once  more  endea- 
voured to  inspire  him  with  hope.  With  this 
view  he  exhibited  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity in  all  their  adaptation  to  the  guilt  and 
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Wretchedness  of  man  ;  and  descanted  with 
pecuh'ar  earnestness  on  the  grace  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  chief  of  sinners.  He  dwelt 
with  glowing  eloquence  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour  ;  and  drew  so  fine  a 
portrait  of  the  meek  and  yet  majestic  com- 
passion of  his  nature,  that  the  heart  of  his 
auditor  was  evidently  touched.  The  marble 
bosom,  softened  into  humanity,  heaved  with 
feelings  of  unwonted  tenderness.  The  love 
of  Christ,  in  dying,  even  for  his  murderers, 
and  supplicating  with  his  expiring  breath  the 
pardon  of  their  heinous  ingratitude  and 
cruelty,  was  irresistible.     Now  he  wept — 


and  at  the  gush 


Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose. 
Had  opened  to  the  genial  influences 
Of  Heaven." 

Mr.  Evelyn  felt  in  sympathy  with  that  joy 
which  wets  the  fair  brows  and  beauteous 
locks  of  Cherubim  when  a  sinner  repents. 
With  eager  alacrity  he  spoke  comfort  to  the 
penitent,  and  adjured  him  to  lay  down  the 
burthen  of  his  sins  at  that  cross  where  he 
had  first  discovered  that  their  guilt  could  be 
forgiven.     Infidelity,  with  its  accursed  train 
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of  horrors,  vanished  before  the  light  of  hea- 
venly hope,  and  its  glorious  visions  of  immor- 
tal felicity.  The  dark  spirit  was  cheered 
by  this  new  and  blessed  influence,  and  its 
agitations  subsided  into  peace.  Health  and 
hope  returned  together. 

It  was  during  the  weeks  of  convalescence, 
and  on  an  occasion  when  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  Gospel  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, that  Mrs.  Wilmington  was  induced 
to  give  the  following  narrative  of  her  life ; 
through  the  whole  of  which  Christianity  had 
been  her  guiding-star  in  every  difficulty ;  her 
bow  of  promise  in  every  storm  ;  her  spring 
of  consolation  in  every  sorrow.  Her  audi- 
tors were  Mr,  Evelyn,  Louisa,  and  De 
Clifford. 

"  Life,"  she  remarked,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  has  been  to  me 
a  bitter  draught,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
salutary  and  soothing  ingredient  of  Religion, 
which  was  early  infused  into  it,  I  should 
have  loathed  it,  and  exclaimed  with  the  suf- 
fering Patriarch,  '  Strangling  is  better  than 
hfe.' 

"  Just  at  the  moment  when  I  could  ap- 
preciate the  loss,   I  was  bereaved  of  my 
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father.  To  him  I  was  indebted  for  my  first 
devout  impressions.  His  example  was  a 
silent,  but  an  attractive  excellence ;  and  his 
death  was  at  once  the  display  and  the  triumph 
of  his  principles.  I  never  can  forget  the  calm 
majesty  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  disso- 
lution, and  with  which  he  awaited  the  last 
assault  of  the  king  of  terrors.  He  reminded 
my  weeping  mother,  that  her '  Maker  was  her 
husband/  and  assured  me  that  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless  dwelt  in  Heaven,  and  could 
never  die  ;  that  he  had  committed  me  to  His 
care,  and  that  He  would  never  forsake  me. 
And  then  his  exalted  spirit,  as  if  obeying  an 
invisible  summons,  with  a  graceful  dignity 
put  off  the  body  as  a  clog  and  an  incum- 
brance, and  soared  away  to  brighter  regions. 
For  some  time  I  gazed  with  speechless  agony 
on  the  form  and  features  of  the  dear  departed, 
and  then  retired  to  meditate  and  pray. 

"  The  grief  of  my  surviving  parent  re- 
quired all  the  aid  of  piety,  and  all  the  kind 
attentions  of  filial  affection  and  friendship,  to 
soothe  and  mitigate  it.  She  struggled  long 
with  her  feelings,  and  I  seriously  appre- 
hended that  she  would  have  fallen  the  victim 
of  the  mysterious  sympathy  sometimes  found 
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in  superior  natures,  which  cannot  suffer  a 
kindred  heart  to  be  cold  in  the  grave  without 
imparting  its  withering  chill  to  the  living 
bosom.  Happily  for  me,  my  fears  were 
groundless.  Heaven  graciously  afforded  its 
assistance  to  the  widowed  mourner,  and  she 
returned  with  a  chastened  spirit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  life,  the  principal  of  which  re- 
garded my  education.  For  this  task  my 
mother  was  eminently  qualified.  From  her 
infancy  she  had  lived  in  a  circle  where  serious 
studies  and  dignified  pursuits,  instead  of 
being  abandoned  to  a  paltry  and  effeminate 
derision,  were  considered  as  indispensable 
to  the  true  elevation  of  the  female  character. 
She  combined  a  taste  for  learning  and  the 
arts  with  the  most  active  kindness.  To  a 
quick  perception  of  character,  she  united  a 
masculine  force  of  understanding,  and  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  all  her  talents  without 
affecting  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  or  forgetting  for  a  single  instant  the  de- 
licacy and  reserve,  which  are  its  brightest 
ornaments.  She  never  aimed  to  be  the  Dic- 
tator of  Criticism,  or  the  Oracle  of  Taste. 
Her  opinions  were  always  offered  with  mo- 
desty, but   were   uniformly   considered  -as 
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decisive.  The  qualities  of  her  understand- 
ing were  not  more  respected  than  the  virtues 
of  her  heart  were  admired  and  loved.  She 
"  did  alms/'  but  they  were  not  seen  of  men; 
she  was  the  friend  of  the  friendless  ;  her  ear 
was  open  to  every  tale  of  sorrow,  and  she 
sympathized  with  the  distressed  in  all  the 
varieties  of  their  woe  ;  and  all  this  she  did 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle; 
the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  the  treasures  of 
her  mind,  were  hallowed  by  Christian  piety. 
She  derived  all  her  motives  of  action,  of  mag- 
nanimity, of  benevolence,  and  of  resigna- 
tion, from  the  love  of  Christ.  Her  soul  was 
the  altar  from  which  this  sacred  fire  glowed 
and  ascended  in  all  the  fragrance  of  accept- 
able incense  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Such  was  my  mother !  Under  her 
affectionate  care  I  grew  up  to  the  age  of 
woman.  She  knew  the  natural  tendencies 
of  my  disposition,  and  was  most  anxious  to 
regulate  them  according  to  her  own  standard 
of  goodness.  She  saw  that  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  a  warm  heart,  by  hurrying  me  into 
friendships  and  attachments  without  the 
prerequisite  knowledge  of  the  individuals, 
and   disposing  me  from  such  materials  to 
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create  a  paradise  of  my  own,  would  expose 
me  to  the  constant  danger  of  giving  earth  a 
disproportionate  share  of  my  regard,  and  thus 
of  piercing  my  heart  through  with  many  sor- 
rows.    Her  cautions  were  wise;    but  the 
season  of  youth  is  not  the  season  of  wisdom, 
and  my  natural  character  led  me  to  consider 
reserved  suspicion  as  almost  a  vice.     Like 
most  girls,  I  was  the  slave  of  prepossessions 
and  prejudices.     My  friends  were  angels  ; 
and  where  others  only  disliked,  I  hated.  The 
first  thing  I  intrusted  to  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance was  my  confidence ;    and  to  every  one 
that  I  regarded  with  fondness,  I  committed 
my  happiness.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  clouds  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment obscured  the  morning  of  my  days.  My 
kind  mother  watched  my  bubbles  of  bliss  in 
their  rapid   progress  to   sudden  extinction, 
and  affectionately  took  advantage  of  my  grief 
on  such  occasions  to  correct  the  propensity 
which  gave  it  birth.     Providence,  likewise, 
the  God  whom  my  father  assured  me  would 
never  forsake  me,  seemed  to  arrange  his  dis- 
pensations towards  me  with  the  same  view. 
Whenever  my  heart  wandered  from  him,  its 
chief  good,  its  only  felicity,  his  chastening 
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rod,  followed  me.  Every  object,  in  which 
I  took  an  excessive  interest,  an  interest  be- 
yond its  intrinsic  worth,  was  either  removed 
or  embittered ; — and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 
How  beautifully,  how  mournfully,  has  the 
lovely  Hinda  expressed  this  stern,  yet  mer- 
ciful law  of  my  destiny: — 

*'  Oh  !    ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
I  nev^er  lov'd  a  tree  or  flow'r. 
But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle. 
To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 
And  love  me— it  was  sure  to  die  I" 

"  I  well  remember  that  my  first  passion 
was  romantic,  that  is,  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  imprudent,  and  would  have  been  fatal 
to  my  happiness  through  life,  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  had  not  religion  triumphed  over  folly ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  my  friends  been  fully 
equal  to  their  affection.  My  love  spent 
itself  in  unavailing  sorrow,  and  my  health 
had  well  nigh  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  violence. 
I  look  back  on  the  peril  which  I  then 
escaped,  even  at  this  distant  moment,  with 
trembling  gratitude.     It  was   the  severest 
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disappointment  I  ever  felt,  but  it  was  the 
most  salutary.  I  was  not  wrecked.  1  saw 
the  insidious  rock  ere  it  was  too  late,  and 
learnt  that  smooth  seas  and  clement  skies  are 
not  always  indications  of  security,  or  the 
certain  pledge  of  a  prosperous  voyage.  I  was 
taught  too  impressively  ever  to  forget  the 
lesson  that  my  own  heart  was  a  faithless 
pilot,  and  unworthy  to  be  trusted. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  Colonel  Wil- 
mington, the  son  of  my  father's  earliest 
friend,  and  who,  to  a  graceful  and  manly 
person,  added  every  charm  of  character,  paid 
me  those  particular  attentions  which,  from 
an  honourable  man,  are  undoubted  proofs 
of  affection.  To  those  attentions  I  was  not 
insensible  ;  and  my  judgment  sanctioned 
the  choice  of  my  heart.  We  were  married. 
I  was  happy  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of 
my  husband,  who,  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  union,  regarded  me  with  the  respectful 
deference  which  is  due  from  one  rational 
being:  to  another.  He  loved  me  with  a  uni- 
form  and  practical  affection.  There  was  a 
sedate  reasonableness  even  in  his  passions. 
His  judgment  on  every  subject  was  almost 
intuitively  correct,   and  his  heart  generally 
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obeved  the  dictates  of  his  understandinof. 
Heaven  gave  him  to  me  as  my  guardian  an- 
gel. It  is  true,  my  natural  ardour  sometimes 
betrayed  me  into  impatience  under  his  salu- 
tary restraint.  But  I  never  dissented  from 
his  opinions,  or  acted  contrary  to  his  ad- 
vice, without  in  the  end  discovering  my 
own  folly.  I  confess,  that  this  chagrined  me 
not  a  little  ;  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  be 
always  in  the  wrong.  Yet  did  he  never  exact 
from  me  the  mortifying  acknowledgment.  At 
first,  I  peevishly  imagined  that  he  could  not 
love  me — that  he  could  not  love  at  all.  But 
a  thousand  nameless  and  delicate  proofs  of 
attachment,  renewed  every  day,  and  occa- 
sionally revealing  a  tenderness  which  seemea 
incompatible  with  the  general  coldness  of  his 
disposition,  delightfully  convinced  me  of  my 
error.  I  wanted  the  poetry  of  love  ;  my  hus- 
band was  only  acquainted  with  its  truth,  and 
to  this  I  attribute  the  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness which  we  enjoyed  in  each  other.  I  soon 
understood  his  character,  and  became  gra- 
dually assimilated  to  it.  Had  there  not  been 
an  original  dissimilarity  between  us,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  should  have  known  but  little  of 
domestic  felicity.  St.  Pierre's  Doctrine  of 
Contrasts,  was   in  us  strikingly  illustrated. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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Our  opposite  tendencies  mutually  corrected 
each  other.  The  one  appeared  to  be  all 
mind,  the  other  all  heart ;  and,  as  we  uni- 
formly acted  in  concert,  we  formed  together 
a  tolerably  interesting  and  useful  character. 
We  both  derived  our  principles  from  the  same 
source,  and  placed  our  ultimate  happiness 
in  the  same  object.  Religion  furnished  us 
with  the  motive,  the  rule,  and  the  reward  of 
virtue.  It  was  at  once  the  bond  and  the 
charm  of  our  union.  While  it  described  and 
enforced  our  duties,  it  multiplied  and  height- 
ened our  enjoyments  ;  preventing  weariness 
in  the  one,  and  satiety  in  the  other. 

"  Colonel  Wilmington  was  early  in  life  sent 
out  to  India.  There  he  acquired  his  fortune 
and  his  rank  ;  and  thither  he  returned  with 
me  soon  after  our  marriage.  Parting  from 
my  mother  was  a  severe  trial.  She  wept — 
a  sad,  alas !  a  final  adieu  !  The  greatest 
alleviation  of  her  sorrow  was,  that  she  had 
resigned  me  into  the  hands  of  such  a  hus- 
band. I  was  sustained  by  the  fond  hope  of 
meeting  her  again,  and  shedding  the  mild 
lustre  of  filial  gratitude  on  the  evening  of 
her  days.  Happy  ignorance  of  the  future! 
in  which  we  dream  of  joys  to  come  as  a 
mitigation    of  present   anguish.     I  saw  the 
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white  cliffs  of  my  native  shore  dwindle  into  a 
speck,  and  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  distin- 
guish between  the  distant  cloud  and  the  retir- 
ing land.  A  thousand  emotions  rushed  upon 
my  heart.  I  felt  as  one  utterly  bereaved.  The 
scenes  of  my  youth — my  joys  and  sorrows 
— the  associations  of  my  entire  being  seemed 
to  be  violently,  hopelessly  wrested  from  me. 
In  my  husband  now  centered  kindred  and 
home.     He  was  my  only  world. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  inci- 
dents of  a  voyage  which  was  unusually 
rapid  and  pleasant.  In  a  short  time  my 
melancholy  subsided,  and  my  spirits  reco- 
vered their  tone.  The  loveliness  of  night 
on  the  ocean  often  charmed  me  into  silent 
rapture.  Above,  around  me,  all  was  favour- 
able to  devotion.  In  the  trackless  deep, 
my  father's  God  did  not  forsake  me.  Every 
sound  of  nature  was  his  voice — every  form 
of  beauty  was  his  image.  The  heavens 
displayed  his  glories,  and  the  waters  reflected 
them  with  a  softened  effulo^ence.  Throuofh 
these  hallowed  mediums,  I  enjoyed  the  high 
communion  of  a  soul  with  its  Creator.  Nor 
was  it  till  1  arrived  in  India,  and  found  my- 
self surrounded  with  European  impieties  and 
L  2 
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native  superstitions,  that  I  seemed  to  have 
left  the  true  God,  and  to  have  wandered  into 
a  region  from  which  he  was  excluded. 

"  The  far-boasted  Christianity  of  Britain 
was,  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  almost  unknown 
in  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  was,  in  fact, 
confined  to  a  few  Missionaries,  and  their 
converts,  who,  being  refused  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  were  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  Serampore,  a  settlement 
belonging  to  his  Danish  Majesty  ;  and  even 
here  they  were  threatened  and  harassed  by 
the  Christian  authorities  at  Calcutta.  Tippoo, 
in  derision,  was  accustomed  to  designate  the 
English,  '  the  people  without  a  God ;'  nor 
was  the  reproach  a  calumny.  Not  a  form,, 
not  a  vestige  of  religion,  could  the  strictest 
vigilance  ever  detect  among  the  European 
population  of  these  immense  districts.  It 
was  only  in  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  that 
any  distinct  reference  to  a  Deity  was  ever 
made.  In  the  impious,  immoral  beinga 
around  me,  '  unbaptized  by  crossing  the 
ocean, ^  I  was  shocked  to  recognize  my  coun- 
trymen, and  wondered  that  Englishmen 
could  so  soon  forget  the  land  and  the  habits 
of  their  fathers.     The  Hindoo  idolaters  ex- 
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hibitecl  a  still  more  disgusting  spectacle.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  mild  virtues  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much  in  Christian  Britain, 
and  saw  only  the  most  nauseous  and  appall- 
ing forms  of  vice  and  cruelty  ;  and  these 
the  offspring  of  that  accursed  spirit  which, 
by  the  millions  of  Hindostan,  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Religion. 

"  Perhaps  no  fabric  of  human  fraud  has 
ever  been  devised  so  deadly  as  the  Brami- 
nical,  so  heart -hardening,  so  injurious  to 
society,  so  pernicious  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Well  might  one  of  the  Missionaries, 
who  daily  witnessed  its  horrors,  when  writ- 
ing home  to  his  friends,  exclaim — '  Do  not 
send  men  of  any  compassion  here,  for  you 
will  break  their  hearts  ;'  and  w^ell  did  he  im- 
mediately add,  in  the  true  fervour  of  inspired 
genius — '  Do  send  men  full  of  compassion 
here,  where  many  perish  with  cold,  many 
for  lack  of  bread,  and  millions  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  This  country  abounds  with 
misery.  Oh,  miserable  sight !  I  have  found 
the  pathway  stopped  up  by  the  sick  and 
wounded  people,  perishing  with  hunger,  and 
that  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where 
numbers  pass  by,  some  singing,  others  talk- 
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ing ;  but  none  showing  mercy,  as  though 
they  were  dying  weeds,  and  not  dying 
men.^ 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  in  England 
than  to  hear  well-educated  persons  speak  in 
terms  of  approbation  of  the  Hindoo  Mytho- 
logy, and  to  represent  it  as  a  harmless,  if  not 
a  beneficent  superstition.  Such  ignorance  is 
inexcusable,  because  it  must  be  wilful — 
it  must  proceed  from  a  criminal  determina- 
tion not  to  be  informed. 

"  During  the  few  years  of  my  residence 
in  India,  from  the  nature  of  Colonel  Wil- 
mington's profession,  and  from  the  important 
and  confidential  services  to  which  he  was 
called,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  atrocities  of  this  abominable  delusion. 
I  have  more  than  once  beheld  widows  con- 
sumed on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceased 
husbands.  An  instance  of  pre-eminent 
cruelty  lives  in  my  imagination,  and  the  re- 
collection of  it  at  this  moment  chills  my 
blood  with  horror.  The  dreadful  scene  had 
not  the  least  appearance  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony ;  the  poor  victim  was  treated  with  the 
most  brutal  levity.  Peals  of  savage  laughter 
insulted  her  dying  agony  ;  and  to  add  to  the 
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horror  of  the  spectacle,  the  fire  did  not  con- 
sist of  so  much  fuel  as  we  consume  in  dress- 
ing a  dinner  ;  no,  not  this  fire  that  was  to 
consume  the  hving  and  the  dead.  I  dare 
not  detail  tlie  shocking  circumstances  which 
terminated  this  revolting  tragedy. 

"  Infanticide  is  practised  continually  and 
to  a  fearful  extent  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Hindoos  ;  every  new-born  infant  who 
refuses  the  mother's  milk,  is  put  into  a 
basket,  and  hung  up  in  a  tree  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  it  is  consumed  by  ants, 
if  the  birds  of  prey  do  not  put  it  to  a  more 
merciful  death.  It  is  common  for  those  who 
desire  children,  to  make  a  vow  of  devoting 
the  first-born  to  the  goddess  Ganges:  the 
victim  is  brought  up  till  they  have  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  performing  their  pilgri- 
mage and  sacrifice  to  the  river  ;  the  child  is 
taken  with  them,  and  at  the  time  of  bathing 
is  encouraged  to  walk  into  deep  water  till  it 
is  carried  away  by  the.  stream  ;  should  the 
poor  infant  hesitate,  and  with  the  smile  of 
innocence  turn  to  the  bosom  that  had  nou- 
rished it,  that  bosom  is  petrified  by  super- 
stition, and  the  mother's  hand  thrusts  it  into 
the  wave  !  Sick  persons,  whose  recovery  is 
despaired  of,  are  laid  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
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where  they  die  for  want  of  food,  or  become 
the  prey  of  the  tiger,  whose  hideous  roar 
is  heard  in  tlie  distance,  or  the  stream  carries 
them  off,  or  the  sharks  and  crocodiles  de- 
vour them  ;  sons  have  been  seen  to  force 
their  fathers  back  into  the  water,  when  they 
have  endeavoured  to  regain  the  shore. 

"  But  the  triumph  of  the  first  great  mur- 
derer is  no  where  more  complete  than  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  dark  Pagoda  of 
Juggernaut.  It  is  impossible  to  approach 
this  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 
inhaling  the  abominable  effluvia  of  putre- 
faction, which,  like  a  pestilence,  desolates 
the  neighbouring  shores.  Innumerable  hu- 
man skeletons,  bleaching  in  the  burning  air, 
proclaim  the  insatiable  ravages  of  this  Mo- 
loch of  the  East.  So  deadly  is  the  super- 
stition with  which  his  myriads  of  votaries 
are  infected,  that  on  the  great  festivals, /rom 
which  the  British  Government  derives  no 
inconsiderable  fund^  every  avenue  to  his 
temple,  for  several  miles  round,  is  crowded 
with  voluntary  victims,  all  of  whom  mise- 
rably perish — some  by  fatigue — others  by 
ingenious  devices  of  self-inflicted  torture  ; 
their  exclusive  object  is  death  ;  and  if  they 
can '  trail  their  charred  and  blackened  bodies' 
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within  the  borders  of  a  sanctuary,  the  walls 
of  which  they  cannot  hope  to  reach,  they  are 
happy. 

"  But  it  is  when  the  terrific  pageant  comes 
forth  '  a  moving  palace'  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, supporting  the  enshrined  image  of  this 
accursed  deity,  that  superstition  may  be  said 
to  put  in  the  sickle,  and  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  death.  Dras^o^ed  bv  the  united  streno^th 
of  a  thousand  human  bodies,  priests,  victims, 
Bramins,  and  Faqueers,  its  approach  is  the 
signal  for  every  horrid  species  of  immolation. 
Multitudes  rush,  from  time  to  time,  to  pros- 
trate themselves  under  its  tremendous  wheels, 
which  crush  them  to  atoms  in  a  moment. 
Others  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  dye 
the  car,  and  its  line  of  progress,  with  streams 
of  blood ;  while  their  frantic  relatives  shout 
with  delight  at  the  heart-revolting  spectacle. 
Mothers  cast  their  infants  into  the  track  of 
the  sanguinary  procession,  and  then  turn 
*  to  watch  the  wild  and  wanton  dance  of  the 
Almahs,  clapping  their  hands,  and  keeping 
time  to  the  silver  bells  that  tinkle  round  their 
slight  ankles,  while  their  little  ones  writhe 
in  the  aoronies  of  death.'^ 

*  Maturin. 
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"  But  why  should  I  dwell  on  such  unpa- 
ralleled horrors — on  such  a  '  frightful  picture 
of  blood  and  cruelty — of  the  inversion  of 
every  principle  of  nature,  and  the  disruption 
of  every  tie  of  the  heart  ?*  In  the  land  where 
they  are  exhibited,  I  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
religion  which  breathes  only  of  peace  and 
good-will.  For  man's  neglect,  I  loved  it 
more.  I  clung  to  it  as  my  best  inheritance, 
my  dearest  solace.  It  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  not  strange  to  me,  and  that  did  not 
shock  my  feelings.  And  when  I  reflected, 
that  it  was  the  glory  of  the  country  which 
gave  me  birth,  that  country  became  infinitely 
endeared  to  my  heart.  How  I  longed  to 
hear  'the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,'  to 
mingle  once  again  in  Christian  worship, 
among  Christians.  Let  Nature  lavish  her 
gifts  as  she  pleases  on  other  climes  ;  let  but 
my  native  land  possess  the  institutions,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  with  all  its 
faults,  it  shall  ever  be  deemed  by  me  '  the 
loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. ^ 

"  While  at  Calcutta,  I  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore. 
Their  converse  was  like  cold  water  to  a 
thirsty  spirit,  and  the  scene  of  their  labours 
was  the  only  verdant  spot  of  moral  beauty 
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in  all  that  vast  peninsula.  The  Christianity 
of  these  men  appeared  to  be  of  a  purer  quality 
than  any  I  had  ever  witnessed.  In  such 
regions,  indeed,  it  is  always  either  improved 
or  annihilated.  In  the  Missionaries,  it  is 
not  merely  prominent.  It  is  every  thing. 
It  pervades  their  whole  social  economy.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  identify  it  with  the 
energy,  simplicity,  and  devotedness  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  the  Christianity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shines  amidst  Atheists  and  Idol- 
ators,  a  living  and  irresistible  evidence  of  his 
divinity.  Since  the  residence  of  these  indi- 
viduals in  India,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
with  the  natives,  whether  the  English  possess 
a  Shaster — or,  whether  they  are  men,  or 
other  creatures  like  Devourers.^  The  finest 
specimens  of  Humanity,  and  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  Religion,  are  among  them, 
from  that  very  country  which  has  deluged 
them  with  impiety  and  profligacy. 


*  "  Oh,  Sir/'  say  the  converts,  in  a  letter  to  England, 
"  though  we  thought  that  many  natrons  had  many  kinds  of 
shasters,  yet  in  the  country  of  the  English  we  thought  there 
was  no  shaster  at  all.  We  have  even  thought  that  they  were 
not  men,  but  a  kind  of  other  creatures,  like  devourers." 
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"  You  will  believe  itie  when  I  assert,  that  I 
quitted  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  with 
an  aching  heart.  The  Colonel  was  ordered 
to  the  Mysore  country,  whither  I  accom- 
panied him  with  our  infant  son ;  for  soon  after 
our  arrival  1  had  become  a  mother.  We 
were  at  length  stationed  at  Vellore,  and  to 
that  mutiny  which  was  most  maliciously 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries, 
but  which  arose  from  a  totally  different 
cause,  have  I  to  attribute  my  greatest  earthly 
loss,  and  a  train  of  sorrows,  which,  but  for 
the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel,  would 
long  ere  this  have  consigned  me  to  the 
grave. 

''  On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  learnt  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  that  the  fanatical  zeal 
(as  the  divine  philanthropy  of  the  Missionaries 
was  contemptuously  called)  of  a  few  Christ- 
ians, in  a  very  distant  part  of  British  India, 
and  of  whom  the  native  troops  in  the  Mysore 
had  probably  never  heard,  had  provoked  the 
mutiny  at  Vellore,  and  the  massacre  of  so 
iiiany  of  my  brave  countrymen.  But  it  was 
not  zeal  of  any  kind  that  occasioned  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  It  was  pure  absurdity. 
An  insane  order  had  been  issued  from  some 
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mysterious  quarter,  for  altering  the  turban  of 
the  Sepoys  into  something  like  the  helmet  of 
our  light  infantry,  and  from  preventing  them 
from  wearing  on  the  forehead  the  distin- 
guished mark  of  their  cast.  As  direct  an 
outrasre  of  their  relisrious  customs  as  it  would 
be  to  prohibit  baptism  among  Christians.* 
This  was  indeed  a  flagrant  insult  to  their 
faith,  an  overt-act  of  intolerance  ;  yet  with 
it  the  religion  of  their  persecutors  had  no- 
thing to  do.  It  was  a  military  folly — a  war 
against  turbans  and  toupees,  and  which, 
like  most  of  the  follies  of  despotism,  which 
interfere  with  long  established  customs 
and  prejudices,  led  to  very  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

'^  With  m}^  beloved  husband  I  spent  nearly 
four  years  of  uninterrupted  felicity.  Our 
dear  Charles  grew  up  a  lovely  scion  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  his  infantile  prattle  often 
drew  from  his  father  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, which  suffused  my  eyes  with  tears  of 
joy.  Our  affections  flowed,  and  mingled 
towards  this  object  of  mutual  endearment. 
I  was  too  happy. 

•  Vide  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  I.  art.  17. 
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"  The  last  evening  we  ever  spent  together 
was  one  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  We  con- 
versed of  England — happy  England  ;  and  by 
a  natural  transition,  our  minds  were  car- 
ried upwards  to  that  better  country — the 
Christian's  heaven — the  Christian's  home. 
The  Bible  lay  before  us,  and  I  read  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Revelations.  We  then  knelt 
down,  and  my  husband  offered  up  a  prayer 
remarkable  for  its  calm  solemnity  and  fervour. 
With  pathetic  earnestness  he  prayed  for  me, 
and  our  little  boy.  It  was  love,  conjugal 
paternal  love,  heightened  and  hallow^ed  by  a 
subhmeand  exquisite  devotion.  As  we  rose, 
I  pressed  his  hand  to  my  heart  with  a  rap- 
ture which  I  never  felt  before;  nor  shall  I 
feel  it  again  till  I  behold  his  welcoming 
smile  on  the  shores  of  Immortality. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  we  retired.  At  two 
in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  at  the  same 
instant  by  a  loud  firing.  The  Colonel  has- 
tened to  the  window,  which  was  open,  and 
demanded  from  the  crowds  of  Sepoys  that 
were  assembling  at  the  main-guard,  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  No  answer  was  returned  ; 
but  the  rapid  continuance  of  the  firing  left  us 
in  no  doubt  of  the  perils  which  threatened 
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US.  I  had  not  power  to  articulate,  and  I 
dreaded,  even  by  a  look,  to  agitate  my  hus- 
band, whose  countenance  I  perceived  was 
already  pale  and  troubled.  With  his  cha- 
racteristic coolness^  and  self-command,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  be  forwarded  to  Arcott  for 
reinforcements,  and  gently  urging  me  to  seek 
safety  in  my  chamber,  he  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  danger  ;  hoping  by  his  pre- 
sence to  reclaim  the  less  desperate  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  either  to  vanquish  the  others, 
or  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

"  Instinctive  terror  induced  me  to  close 
the  doors  of  my  apartment,  and  to  seek  for 
my  child  and  attendants  the  best  retreat  in 
my  power.  I  endured  two  hours  of  excessive 
alarm.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
loud  volleys  of  the  musquetry,  which,  with 
slight  intervals,  continued  till  four  o'clock, 
shook  my  nerves,  and  I  almost  died  with 
apprehension.  Once,  when  the  firing  ceased 
at  the  main-guard,  I  imagined  that  I  heard 
the  foot-step  of  my  husband.  I  ran  to  the 
door,  but  before  I  could  open  it  he  was  gone. 
New  dangers  awaited  him  at  the  European 
barracks,  where  the  conflict  was  renewed, 
and  where  the  disaffected  were  makins:  their 
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last  desperate  struggle.  It  was  too  success- 
ful, and  in  a  few  moments  a  scene  of  dreadful 
carnage  and  plunder  ensued.  I  had  ventured 
twice  from  my  apartments  down  to  the  hall, 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  my  hus- 
band. The  last  time,  as  I  stood  in  a  situation 
open  to  the  veranda,  a  figure  approached  me. 
A  flash  from  a  distant  musquet  discovered 
to  me  a  military  uniform.  I  trembled  for 
my  safety,  and  that  of  my  dear  infant.  I 
had  courage,  however,  to  ask,  who  was 
there  ?  The  reply  was — '  I  am  an  officer  of 
the  main-guard — my  brave  comrades  have 
all  been  murdered — the  rebels  are  advancing 
— fly  for  your  life.^  I  rushed  back  to  my 
chamber,  but,  before  I  could  reach  it,  this 
unfortunate  man  experienced  the  doom  of 
his  companions.  He  was  cruelly  butchered 
in  Colonel  Wilmington's  dressing-room. 
Every  moment  increased  the  horror  of  my 
situation.  Day-light  revealed  a  shocking 
spectacle.  The  parade  was  covered  with 
soldiers  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment  lying 
dead.  Sepoys  were  running  in  all  directions, 
shouting  and  yelling  with  the  ferocity  of 
daemons*  Some  with  savage  brutality,  were 
insulting  the  remains  of  their  hapless  vie- 
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tims,  while  others,  intoxicated  with  success, 
were  ransacking  the  houses,  intent  only  on 
rapine  and  murder.  At  this  moment,  I  gave 
up  all  for  lost.  My  husband^s  miniature 
was  in  the  drawer  of  my  dressing-table.  I 
took  it  with  convulsive  agony,  and  placed  it 
in  my  bosom.  It  was  an  involuntary  act  of 
tenderness.  I  was  resolved  to  retain  his 
dear  image  even  in  death.  Scarcely  had  I  in- 
dulged  this  pardonable  weakness  ere  a  loud 
noise  in  the  hall  adjoining  my  bed-room, 
announced  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  I  moved 
softly,  and  looking  through  the  door,  disco- 
vered two  Sepoys  beating  our  furniture  to 
pieces.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  Agah, 
we  concealed  ourselves  beneath  the  bed. 
Scarcely  had  we  taken  this  precaution  ere 
the  door  was  forced,  and  shots  poured  into 
the  apartment.  I  have  now  in  my  possession 
a  ball  which  fell  close  to  me,  and  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  my  child. 

"  With  the  energy  of  despair,  I  resolved  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  our  lives. 
With  my  Charles  in  my  arms,  and  the  women 
following  me,  I  presented  myself  from  the 
back  staircase  to  the  Sepoys  who  were  on 
guard.    It  was  a  mother's  appeal,  the  appeal 
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of  holy  Nature  in  its  last  extremity,  and, 
though  made  to  the  hearts  of  barbarians,  it 
was  not  in  vain.  We  were  permitted  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  stables.  Here  we  had  not  been 
five  minutes  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
Sepoy,  whom  I  instantly  recognized  as  a  man 
to  whom  the  Colonel  had  shown  many  little 
acts  of  kindness,  and  who  had  manifested  an 
unusual  attachment  to  our  darling  son.  He 
looked  fearfully  round,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
being  discovered,  and  whispered  to  me  in 
hurried  accents  to  escape,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  fowl-house,  which  had  a  bambo 
front,  as  the  only  asylum.  I  objected,  that 
there  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  our 
enemies.  However,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
follow  his  suggestion,  and  he  kindly  covered 
our  hiding-place  with  a  large  mat,  and  fur- 
nished my  little  Charles  with  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  which  he  greatly  needed.  Here,  fa- 
mished with  thirst,  and  full  of  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehensions,  I  continued  another  three 
hours,  every  successive  moment  of  which  aug- 
mented my  terror,  lest  the  screaming  of  my 
poor  boy,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  firing, 
should  reach  the  ears  of  our  blood-thirsty  foes, 
and  allure  them  to  the  spot.  Through  an  aper- 
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tiire,  I  distinctly  saw  my  house  plundered, 
and  frequently  was  chilled  with  horror  when 
I  heard  the  enraged  murderers  repeat  my 
name,  and  threaten  me  with  death  ! 

"  But  amidst  all  these  horrors,  fears  for 
myself  were  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  my  bus- 
band.  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  assassination, 
and  I  really  believe  I  should  have  braved 
death,  and  searched  for  him  on  the  parade, 
had  not  the  situation  of  my  babe  withheld 
me  from  the  rash  attempt. 

"  Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  terror,  nature 
was  just  sinking  under  the  accumulating 
pressure  ;  when  the  tremendous  roar  of  can- 
non at  the  gates  roused  my  attention,  and 
inspired  me  with  hope.  What  I  conjectured 
proved  to  be  true  ;  the  nineteenth  Dragoons, 
from  Arcott,  had  arrived.  My  heart  beat 
violently,  and  1  almost  fainted  with  the  sud- 
den emotion  as  I  heard  the  trampling  of  their 
horses  on  the  draw-bridge,  and  the  welcom- 
incr  huzzas  of  the  g^arrison.  Still  I  was  afraid 
to  leave  my  place  of  concealment.  My  name 
was  repeatedly  called,  but  I  knew  not  whe- 
ther it  was  by  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  voice  ; 
till  perceiving  several  British  officers,  I  ima- 
gined that  one  of  them  was  my  husband, 
M  2 
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and  instantly  sprang  forward  to  meet  hira. 
But,  alas  !  it  was  a  sad  illusion.  In  an  agony 
of  suspense,  I  looked  round  on  all  the  group, 
but  he  was  not  there.  They  first  told  me  he 
was  wounded.  In  mercy  they  would  have 
deceived  me,  but  my  prophetic  soul  too 
surely  foreboded  the  heart-appalling  fact.  I 
was  a  widow,  and  my  babe  an  orphan  ;  so 
soon  passed  away  my  dream  of  happiness. 
Inconsolable  at  my  loss,  I  could  not  pray. 
Even  the  resources  of  piety  seemed  to  faiL 
I  felt  as  if  utterly  forsaken,  and  almost  ques- 
tioned the  oracular  assurance  of  my  dying 
father.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
My  hopes  were  withered,  and  there  were  no 
dews  of  Heaven  to  refresh  them  ;  no  foster- 
ing hand  gently  to  raise  them  upon  their 
bruised  stem  ;  no  sunshine  to  restore  their 
fragrance  and  their  beauty.  They  were 
crushed,  and  my  poor  weak  heart  was  crushed 
with  them.  Grief  is  scarcely  grief  that  is 
relieved  by  the  luxury  of  tears.  I  could  not 
weep.  I  have  no  doubt  there  w^as  impiety 
in  this  sorrow.  It  was  a  virtual  arraignment 
of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Providence.  It 
was  charging  God  foolishly  ;  and  in  this  con- 
sisted its  bitterness.     If  divine  faith  had  not 
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been  obscured,  and  almost  annihilated,  my 
calamity  would  have  been  great.  Yes ! 
with  all  the  supports  of  religion,  1  could 
scarcely  have  borne  it.  The  infusion  of  de- 
spair made  it  intolerable.  Alas  !  it  was 
the  hour  and  triumph  of  weakness.  It  was 
nature  subduing  principle.  But  God  was 
merciful.  I  fled  from  Him  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  my  woe,  but  there,  where  I  en- 
deavoured to  avoid,  I  found  him.  The 
chastising  rod  dropt  from  his  hands,  and  he 
said  unto  me  "  Live  V*  In  the  extremity  of 
my  anguish,    his  compassion  visited  me. 

"  All  the  relief  which  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness could  afford,  I  experienced  from  my 
friends.  My  sex — my  loss — the  delicacy  of 
my  situation — conspired  to  insure  to  me  the 
tenderest  offices  of  humanity,  even  from 
strangers.  But  it  was  the  sacred  page,  the 
promise  of  strength,  according  to  my  day — 
the  light  of  salvation,  irradiating  the  gloomy 
path  of  adversity — it  was  this  which  sup- 
ported and  cheered  my  heart.  Now,  indeed, 
I  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Christian 
principles,  and  the  incomparable  excellence 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Under  this,  the 
heaviest  calamity  of  my  life,   I  experienced 
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their  mighty  efficacy.  When  at  ease,  and 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  could  only 
speculate  on  this  efficacy,  or  believe  it  on 
the  testimony  of  others.  Now,  I  knew  it 
for  myself — speculation  became  confirmed 
persuasion,  and  faith  arose  to  assured  cer- 
tainty. Thus,  the  advantages  of  my  affliction 
greatly  counterbalanced  its  suffering,  and  I 
was  taught,  in  the  sad  school  of  experience, 
the  uses  of  adversity.  It  came  in  darkness 
and  in  terror,  but  before  the  glorious  beams 
of  heavenly  hope,  it  melted  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  beauty. 
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C  H  A  P.    VIII 


'•'  O  Star  !   untimely  set ! 

Why  should  we  weep  for  thee  ? 
Thy  bright  and  dewy  coronet 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea."— FTi/lsow. 


After  a  slight  pause,  Mrs.  Wilmington 
thus  continued  her  story  : — 

"  But  my  cup  of  woe  was  not  yet  full. 
Another  stroke  was  necessary  thoroughly  to 
wean  me  from  the  world,  and  to  convince 
me  that  God  alone  is  an  all-sufficient  portion. 
While  I  was  making  preparations  to  return 
to  England,  my  dear  Charles  sickened.  A 
fever,  common  to  the  climate,  and  generally 
fatal,  discovered  its  most  virulent  symptoms, 
and  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  his  danger, 
he  expired.  Childless,  widowed,  totally  be- 
reaved, I  wonder  that  I  survived  the  dreadful 
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night  oftliis  second  visitation.  For  many  hours 
I  was  insensible.  How  willingly  would  I  have 
died — with  what  anguish  did  I  awake  to  a 
sense  of  my  utter  desolation.  A  dull,  constant 
pang,  like  a  viper,  was  gnawing  at  my  heart. 
I  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  palpable 
darkness,  and  the  only  image  that  was  inde- 
libly impressed  upon  my  mind,  was  the  dead 
form  of  my  lost  angel.  Yet  was  it  a  form  of 
surpassing  loveliness — the  brow  was  serene, 
a  hectic  beauty  was  on  the  cheeks,  and  on 
the  mouth  sat  the  sweet  smile  of  innocence 
and  peace.  It  was  only  the  marble  coldness 
which  told  me  the  fatal  tidings,  that  the  spirit 
was  fled.  For  many  weeks  aftervrards,  the 
recollection  of  the  icy  chill  which  touched 
my  lips,  when  I  took  my  last  farewell  of  all 
that  remained  for  me  to  love,  made  me 
shudder.  I  buried  my  dead  out  of  my  sight. 
But  such  was  my  state  of  perilous  weakness, 
and  such  a  shock  was  this  dismal  event  to 
my  mind,  as  well  as  my  heart,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  I  was  harassed  with  the  most 
unreasonable,  and  yet  the  most  agonizing 
fear,  which  can  rend  a  parent's  bosom.  Yes! 
I  dared  to  question  the  happiness  of  the  dear 
infant  who  had  smiled  upon  me  in  death. 
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and  who  had  only  left  me  '  for  the  calm  of 
Heaven.'  To  satisfy  myself  on  this  point, 
1  devoted  several  hours  of  every  day  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  This  employment 
was  of  itself  salutary.  It  occupied  and  di- 
verted my  attention  ;  and  thougli  I  derived 
but  little  comfort  from  what  I  read,  yet  was 
there  a  hallowed  influence  in  the  blessed  vo- 
lume which  insensibly  conveyed  instruction 
and  vigour  to  my  spirit.  J  soon  found  that 
my  fear  was  groundless,  and  that  those  texts 
which  had  greatly  strengthened  it,  when  I 
was  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
when  properly  understood,  afforded  it  not 
the  slightest  support.  My  deliberate  con- 
clusion, after  the  most  anxious  inquiry,  was, 
that  all  who  die  in  infancy,  must  be  for  ever 
happy.  It  was  this  conviction  which  first 
awakened  pleasurable  emotion  in  my  heart, 
after  a  long  season  of  dreary  horror  and  deso- 
lation. Under  this  dehghtful  persuasion  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming — '  In  Jesus  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  are  blessed.  The  benefits 
of  his  salvation  have  enriched  all  the  gene- 
rations of  mankind/  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  Happy,  enviable  creatures  !  For 
a  moment  they  beam  before  us  in  the  light 
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of  existence,  and  return  as  rays  to  the  foun- 
tain of  being,  without  suffering  from  the 
obscuring  gloom  of  earth  and  sin.  Yes ! 
their  early  departure  proves  that  they  are 
born  for  a  better  world  than  this.  They  just 
enter  this  state  of  tribulation  ;  they  quickly 
pass  through  it ;  their  robes  are  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted, for  his  sake,  before  the  throne. ^^ 

"  Perfectly  in  unison  with  these  doc- 
trines,*^ said  De  Chfford,  animated  by  the 
gentle  enthusiasm  which  had  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Wilmington,  '*  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which,  strange  to  say,  are  the 
production  of  Anacreon  Moore,  whose  later 
works  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  pro- 
fligacy of  his  earlier  Muse. 

'*  Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 
In  hfe's  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  your  eyes. 

Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirits  young  bloom. 
Or  Earth  had  prophaned  what  was  meant  for  the  skies. 

'*  Weep  not  for  them — ere  their  Spring-time  they  flew 
To  that  land  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  unfurl'd; 

And  now,  like  a  star,  beyond  Evening's  cold  dew. 
Look  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world." 

Mr.  Evelyn  pursued  the  subject,  and  by 
suspending  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Wilming- 
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ton,  enabled  her  to  recruit  her  almost  ex- 
hausted spirits.  "  There  is  something/^  he 
observed,  "  peculiarly  consoling  to  my  heart, 
when  I  contemplate  the  horrible  ravages  of 
sin,  to  reflect,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
the  generations  of  mankind,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  die  in  infancy,  are  the  happ}''  fruits 
of  redeeming  mercy.  The  objections  usually 
urged  against  this  cheering  doctrine,  have 
always  appeared  to  me  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture as  they  are  repugnant  to  Humanity. 

"  When  it  is  argued,  that  because  infants 
are  born  in  sin,  and  conceived  in  iniquity, 
they  are  therefore  exposed  to  all  the  penal 
consequences  of  actual  offence,  I  deny 
the  conclusion.  The  relation  of  infants  to 
Divine  Justice  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  that  of  actual  transgressors.  Personal, 
and  not  federal^  responsibility,  is  the  only 
scriptural  ground  of  his  procedure,  when  the 
Almighty  is  pleased  to  inflict  punishment. 
I  say,  punishment,  in  contra-distinction  from 
suffering,  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  in 
the  latter,  there  is  nothing  vindictive,  while 
the  former  necessarily  implies  righteous  dis- 
pleasure. The  solemnities  of  the  last  Judg- 
ment illustrate  and  confirm  this  observation. 
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*'  The  progenitor  of  our  race  is  not  sum- 
moned to  the  awful  tribunal  of  Heaven,  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  the 
federal  head  of  his  posterity ;  but  all  the 
generations  of  mankind  are  called,  in  their 
individual  and  personal  capacity,  to  answer 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they 
be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil  ;  and  the 
severest  part  of  the  punishment,  which  they 
are  doomed  to  suffer,  who  fall  under  con- 
demnation, is  termed,  '  the  worm  that  dieth 
not^ — the  gnawing  anguish  of  remorse — 
bitter  and  excruciating  regrets,  on  account  of 
conscious  guilt,  a  torment  which  infants  can- 
not endure.  For  we  may  ask,  what  is  their 
moral  and  penal  condition  ?  Only  one  act 
of  disobedience  is  imputed  to  them  in  virtue 
of  the  federal  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
Adam  ;  and  the  depravity,  which  they  re- 
ceive from  him,  is  rather  of  a  negative  than 
of  a  positive  kind.  And  with  regard  to  their 
penal  condition,  as  arising  out  of  this  nega- 
tive corruption  of  the  heart,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest difference  between  original  and  actual 
guilt — a  difference  analogous  to  that  between 
personal  and  imputed  righteousness,  conse- 
quently, we  become  guilty  through  our  con- 
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nexion  with  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  are  made  righteous  through  the  righte- 
ousness of  Jesus  Christ :  as,  therefore,  we 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  merit  eternal  life 
by  his  obedience,  so  neither  can  we,  before 
actual  sin,  be  said,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  de- 
serve eternal  death. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  infants  appear 
to  me,  to  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
benefits  of  salvation  by  a  Mediator  ;  a  relation 
precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  they  stand, 
to  the  horrors  of  the  curse,  as  the  posterity 
of  Adam  ;  and  as  in  Adam  they  all  died, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  so  in  Christ 
they  are  all  made  alive.  His  obedience  is 
imputed  to  them  for  righteousness,  and  that 
holy  influence  which  alone  can  make  them 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lidit, 
is  doubtless  infused  into  them  as  they  take 
their  departure  to  the  world  of  bliss.  Oh  I 
what  a  glory  does  this  shed  on  the  atone- 
ment and  righteousness  of  our  Redeemer  ! 
How  honourable  is  it  to  the  grace  and  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit!" 

"  But,''  inquired  Louisa,  "do  not  the  ob- 
jectors to  this  truly  rational  and  Christian 
doctrine,  urge  the  relation  of  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  infants  to  wicked  and  profligate 
parents,  as  materially  affecting  their  eternal 
destiny  ?'^ 

"  They  do/'  rejoined  Mr.  Evelyn ;  "  they 
very  absurdly  contend,  that  only  the  children 
of  believing  parents  are  the  heirs  of  promise; 
and  that  God  exercises  an  awful  sovereignty 
in  visiting  the  sins  of  unholy  parents  upon 
their  hapless  offspring.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  is  meant  by  the  children  of 
pious  parents,  being  heirs  of  the  promise,  it 
is  not  designed  to  affect  their  final  state.  For 
many  of  the  descendants  of  the  most  virtuous 
individuals  exhibit,  in  their  characters,  a  de- 
generacy, which  strikingly  proves,  that  they 
do  not  inherit  the  piety  of  their  parents,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  cannot  participate  in  their 
Heaven.  Religion  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  heir-loom.  Many  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  it,  whose  families  once  possessed  it, 
and  on  many  others,  it  has  been  conferred, 
whose  progenitors  were  either  Atheists  or 
Idolaters.  The  idea,  that  Divine  Sovereignty 
is  exercised  in  the  eternal  destruction  of 
children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
on  account  ofthedelinquency  of  their  parents, 
is  one  of  the  most  horrible  that  ever  darkened 
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the  gloomy  regions  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
Sovereign  Reprobation  !  This  notion  is  not 
from  above,  but  from  beneath.  It  is  an 
accursed  invention  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  In 
the  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  there 
is  no  reprobation  but  justice,  no  punishment 
inflicted  where  there  has  been  no  transgres- 
sion. I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  dark 
and  cruel  religionists,  who  cannot  behold  the 
sovereignty  of  God  with  complacency,  unless 
it  assume  the  terrific  character  of  those  bar- 
barous idolaters,  who  sacrificed  their  infant 
children  to  appease  the  rage  of  daemons. 

"  Whatever  may  be  intended  in  the  awful 
threatening  of  God,  that  he  will  visit  the 
oflfences  of  the  parents  upon  the  children,  we 
are  perfectly  sure,  that  it  cannot  refer  to  their 
destiny  in  a  future  world.  Indeed,  the  Di- 
vine Being  has  wiped  off  this  foul  reproach 
on  his  character  in  language  plain  and  pal- 
pable. When  the  Jews  abused  this  maxim, 
to  a  reflection  on  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
Jehovah,  and  said,  '  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  childrens'  teeth  are  set 
on  edge,'  the  Almighty  reproves  the  in- 
jurious calumny  ;  '  No,'  says  he,  '  it  shall 
no  more  be  thus  said  :     Behold  all  souls  are 
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mine  ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the 
soul  of  the  son  is  mine ;  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die  :  the  son  shall  not  hear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father.  Every  one  shall  die /or 
his  own  iniquity.' 

"  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Divine 
Governor  has  acted  upon  the  former  prin- 
ciple in  the  cases  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  of  the 
rebellious  Jews.  Infants,  it  is  true,  perished 
in  these  calamities.  But  what  can  be  inferred 
from  this  ?  In  this  world,  and  as  it  regards 
temporal  judgments,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens alike  to  all.  For  a  season,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  economy  only^  the  inno- 
cent suffer  with  the  guilty  ;  but  who  will 
dare  to  confound  their  eternal  destinies  ? 
Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that 
all  the  infants  that  have  died  by  public  cala- 
mities, have  perished  ?  To  give  something 
like  support  to  this  appalling  notion,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  that  both  the  Apostles,  Peter 
and  Jude,  take  for  granted,  that  the  antedi- 
luvians, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  are  shut  up  in  prison,  and  doomed 
to  eternal  fire.     But  it  is  fortunate  for  ray 
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view  of  this  subject,  that  neither  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  include  infants.  '  By  which 
also/  says  Peter,  '  he,  that  is,  Christ,  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.^ 
Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  That  Christ 
went  down  to  Hell,  and  preached  personally 
to  its  inhabitants  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
preacher  here  intended  was,  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  ministry  of  Noah.  The  audi- 
ence, those  unhappy  beings  who  afterwards 
were  incarcerated  in  Tophet,  and  who  are 
called  *  the  Spirits  in  Prison  ;*  and  that  they 
were  not  infants,  is  evident,  for  they  are  re- 
presented as  having  been  disobedient  to  the 
preaching  addressed  to  them.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  text  in  Jude.  Those 
whom  the  Apostle  declares  to  be  under  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  are  only  those  who 
"  gave  themselves  over  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,"  of  which  infants  are  incapable. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  no  scriptural  war- 
rant to  justify  any  distinction  being  made 
between  the  destinies  of  infants  from  the  cha- 
racters of  their  parents." 

"  In  the  hours  of  bitter  anguish,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,*^  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  "  I 
was  harassed   by   the  distressing    fear  lest 
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infants  should  not  be  included  iu  the  cove- 
nant of  mercy  .'^ 

"  During  the  nervous  depression  of  your 
spirits,  I  am  not  surprised,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Evelyn,  "  that  this  apprehension,  utterly 
unfounded  as  it  is,  should  have  increased 
the  gloom  of  your  desolation.  Why  should 
not  infants  be  comprehended  in  the  grant  of 
salvation,  and  in  the  provisions  of  that  cove- 
nant, which  is  the  highest  display  of  divine 
goodness  to  the  intelligent  universe  ?  Why 
should  infants  perish  ?  Why  should  they  be 
condemned,  when  their  condemnation  must 
proceed  on  a  principle  totally  different  from 
that  of  actual,  obstinate,  and  persevering 
transgressors,  while  it  would  involve  them 
in  the  same  misery  ? 

"  The  covenant  of  mercy,  whatever  it  may 
embrace,  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  any  of  the  guilty  children 
of  men.  That  obstinate  rebels  go  down  to 
Hell,  is  not  through  want  of  efficacy  in 
Christ's  atonement— is  not  owing  to  any 
impotency  of  Divine  Grace  —  is  not  for 
want  of  compassion  in  God  ; — least  of  all, 
can  it  be  from  any  pleasure  the  Deity 
<ja«  receive  from  the  miseries  of  his   crea^ 
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tures.  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked/ 
On  what  ground,  different  from  that  of  im- 
penitent sinners,  I  ask,  are  infants  to  be 
excluded  from  the  covenant  of  mercy  ?  If 
they  are  not  comprehended  in  it,  in  what 
language,  consistent  with  goodness,  and  even 
with  justice,  will  their  eternal  condemnation 
be  pronounced  ?  On  what  principle  of  the 
Divine  Government,  which  allows  of  the 
operation  of  a  system  of  Grace,  will  their 
exclusion  proceed  ?  But  1  maintain,  that 
the  language  of  our  heavenly  Father,  the 
discourses  of  our  gracious  Redeemer,  and 
his  personal  kindness  to  the  infants  of  our 
race,  are  strong,  nay,  irresistible  presump- 
tions, that  they  are  included  in  the  covenant 
of  mercy. 

"  In  one  part  of  Scripture,  it  is  said,  *  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  he 
will  ordain  strength/  In  another,  that 
^  children  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  delight/  In 
the  case  of  Nineveh,  he  pleads  with  Jonah, 
as  an  argument  why  he  should  spare  that 
wicked  city,  that  there  were  so  many  in  it 
'  who  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their 
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left/  Can  we  infer  from  such  sentences  a§ 
these,  (and  others  of  similar  import  abound 
in  the  Old  Testament,)  that  the  Being  who 
utters  them,  can  have  decreed  infants,  the 
avowed  objects  of  his  tender  compassion,  to 
the  darkness  and  horror  of  the  bottomless 
pit  ?  The  conclusion  would  be  impious. 
But  let  us  hear  the  faithful  and  true  witness, 
who  is  'in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  hath 
revealed  him/  He  assures  us,  '  that  the 
Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost;'  and  he  beautifully  illustrates  this 
solicitude  of  divine  benevolence  by  a  para- 
ble : — «  How  think  ye?  If  a  man  have  a 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone 
astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine, 
and  goeth  unto  the  mountains,  and  seeketh 
that  which  is  gone  astray  ?  and  if  so  be,  that 
he  find  it,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth 
more  of  that  sheep,  than  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  which  went  not  astray/  Now,  the 
whole  force  of  this  exquisite  representation 
is  made  to  bear  upon  the  case  of  infants. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  the  Shepherd,  that  his 
one  sheep  in  the  wilderness  should  perish. 
He  therefore  seeks  until  he  finds  it.  He 
restores  it  to  his  fold,  and  is  happy,  rejoicing. 
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more  in  the  recovery  of  this  one,  than  in  all 
his  other  possessions.  '  Even  so,*  adds  the 
compassionate  Redeemer,  '  it  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.^  On 
another  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  jealousies  of  his  dis- 
ciples, he  encouraged  parents,  and  such  as 
had  the  care  of  infants,  to  bring  them  to  him, 
that  he  might  bless  them.  Surely  we  must 
for  ever  banish  from  our  minds  the  injurious 
thought  of  his  saying,  at  the  last  day, 
'  Depart '/  to  those  v/hom,  in  the  days  of  his 
humanity,  he  embraced  in  his  arms,  and  in 
whose  behalf,  he  uttered  the  gentle  reproof 
— '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

"  As  to  the  present  intellectual  and  moral 
incapacity  of  infants,  and  their  not  being 
able  to  perform  acts  either  of  faith  or  repent- 
ance, which  in  adults  are  indispensable  to 
salvation,  this  forms,  in  my  view,  no  dis- 
qualification for  their  possession  of  the  hea- 
venly inheritance.  Indeed,  were  such  a 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  such  pre- 
mises, it  would  place  all  the  infants,  that  ever 
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lived  and  died,  under  the  ban  of  annihila- 
tion, or  of  something  worse,  and  would  be 
a  horrible  perversion  of  the  charter  of  mercy 
to  mankind.  Thousrh  infants  are  not  now 
capable  of  rational  acts,  they  have  the  inci- 
pient capacity,  and  can  enjoy  happiness,  or 
feel  misery.  Introduced  into  a  world  of 
vision  and  felicity,  where  their  faculties  will 
be  matured,  why  should  they  not  participate 
in  all  the  glories  of  salvation,  and  pour  their 
sublime  Hosannahs  to  the  Son  of  David,  in 
strains  as  warm,  and  in  devotion  as  exalted, 
as  the  loftiest  Seraphim." 

Relieved  by  a  discussion  that  had  re- 
vived and  strengthened  principles  which  had 
sustained  her  in  her  deepest  sorrow,  Mrs. 
Wilmington  renewed  her  tale  of  sad  vicis- 
situde. Having  deposited  the  remains  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  her,  in  a  foreign  clime, 
she  lingered  on  the  melancholy  spot  till  the 
imperious  voice  of  necessity  forced  her 
away.  During  her  long  voyage  to  her  na- 
tive country  she  became  once  more  a  mother. 
The  lovely  Julia  was  born,  and  she  was  re- 
stored to  comparative  happiness.  When  she 
arrived  at  this  part  of  her  narrative,  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  audience  was  powerfully  ex- 
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cited.  The  venerable  Pastor  remembered 
the  holy  Font — the  hours  of  prattHng  in- 
fancy, and  the  maturing  loveHness  and  piety 
of  the  dear  departed  ;  the  heart  of  De  Clif- 
ford was  torn  bv  a  thousand  emotions  ;  but 
with  self-reproach  he  was  tortured  almost  to 
madness.  Louisa,  deeply  interested  for  the 
living,  wept  a  tribute  of  sincere  affection  to 
the  memory  of  her  who  was  no  more ;  while, 
in  tones  which  indicated  solemn  and  devout 
feeling,  which  proved,  that  while  the  heart 
of  nature  bled,  the  soul  of  religion  was  not 
to  be  subdued,  Mrs.  Wilmington  thus  con- 
cluded : 

"  I  have  been  visited  with  a  series  of  what 
ace  usually  denominated  misfortunes.  I  have 
had  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  and  now  my  last 
light  is  quenched,  my  last  leaf  is  withered. 
Earth  is  become  to  me  little  more  than  a 
scene  of  darkness  and  desolation.  But  the 
prophetic  assurance  of  my  expiring  father,  to 
which  I  have  so  often  adverted,  is  at  this 
moment  fulfilled.  His  God  does  not  forsake 
me.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Christian 
to  feel,  that  his  treasure  is  in  Heaven  ;  that 
it   may  be   increased,    but   cannot  be  im- 
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paired.  What  I  most  valued  here,  what 
almost  claimed  rivalship  with  Deity  in  my 
heart,  and  which  was  so  far  a  snare  to  my 
principles,  and  an  enemy  to  my  peace,  has 
been  graciously  removed  to  augment  the 
riches  of  Eternity;  to  swell  my  sum  of  en- 
joyment  in  regions,  where  our  love  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
its  objects,  and  where  those  objects,  instead 
of  retarding  our  progress,  will  bear  us  on 
their  wings  in  our  approximation  to  the  Infi- 
nite Fountain  of  Light  and  Joy. 

"  Had  I  never  known  affliction,  had  my 
path  been  cheered  with  all  the  warm  and 
summer  light  of  earthly  joy  —  how  poor 
would  have  been  my  felicity,  and  how  soon 
would  it  have  sunk  below  the  narrow  horizon 
of  the  tomb  !  Even  when  life  glows  upon 
us  with  all  its  radiance,  we  cannot  be  happy 

"  Without  those  hopes,  that,  like  refreshing  gales. 
At  ev'ning  from  the  sea,  come  o'er  the  soul, 
Breath'd  from  the  ocean  of  Eternity." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  may  complete  the  ex- 
quisite lines;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  my 
testimony  to  their  rnoral  truth  and  beauty. 
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**  And  oh !    without  them  who  could  bear  the  storms 

That  fall  in  roaring  blackness  o'er  the  waters 

Of  agitated  life  ?    Then  hopes  arise 

All  round  our  sinking  soiJs,  like  those  fair  birds, 

O'er  whose  soft  plumes  the  tempest  hath  no  pow'r. 

Waving  their  snow-white  wings  amid  the  darkness. 

And  wiling  us  with  gentle  motion,  on 

To  some  calm  island  !    6n  whose  silv'ry  strand. 

Dropping  at  once,  they  fold  theur  silent  pinions. 

And,  as  we  touch  the  shores  of  Paradise, 

In  love  and  beauty  walk  around  our  feet." 

"  While  life  is  continued,  it  has  its  du- 
ties. When  one  class  of  obligation  ceases, 
another  succeeds.  If  we  have  no  imme- 
diate domestic  circle  in  which  to  move  and 
shine,  we  must  create  to  ourselves  a  sphere, 
and  draw  around  us  those  whom  we  can 
love,  and  serve,  and  render  happy.  Edward  ! 
you  are  restored  ;  the  prodigal  is  returned, 
and  is  welcome  home.  Louisa  !  henceforth 
you  are  my  daughter  ;  in  you  my  sainted 
Juha  lives  again.  And  you,  my  venerable 
father,  and  much  respected  friend — your 
guidance,  your  prayers,  your  near  approach 
to  Heaven,  and  happy  fitness  for  it,  shall 
animate,  support,  and  bless  me.  Bereaved 
as  I  am,  and  alone  in  this  sad  world,  I  have 
yet  greater  cause  for  gratitude  than  regret.  I 
feel,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  calamity. 
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of  all  the  ills  that  life  is  heir  to,  and  I  have 
endured  the  worst,  to  rob  the  Christian  of 
his  Happiness  !  The  possessions  and  en- 
joyments of  earth,  are  too  apt  to  rise,  like  a 
tall  tangled  forest,  between  his  faith  and 
its  object ;  when  these  are  removed,  it  is  as 
if  a  vista  were  opened  to  the  fair  distant 
prospect  of  immortality.  I  have  little  now 
to  intercept  my  vision  of  the  glorious  inhe- 
ritance that  awaits  the  Christian  traveller 
when  his  pilgrimage  is  over.  I  have  none 
to  detain  me  in  my  progress  ;  and  those,  had 
they  lived,  whose  affectionate  regrets,  as 
they  surrounded  my  bed  of  death,  might 
have  made  me  linger  and  long  to  remain, 
will  now  be  attendant  spirits  from  a  world  of 
bliss,  to  allure  me  from  earth,  and  to  urge 
my  departure.  Instead  of  receiving  from 
my  family  their  sad  farewell,  I  shall  be 
c-reeted  with  their  congratulations.  We  shall 
not  separate,  but  meet,  and  meet  to  part  no 
more.     For 

"  In  that  world  to  which  my  hopes  look  0115 
Time  enters  not,  nor  mutability — 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  unfading  there ; 
Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 
That  we  enjoy  for  ever,  stiU  the  same.'' 
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"  While  it  is  my  privilege  to  indulge  these 
hopes,  I  yet  feel  a  chastened  satisfaction  in 
the  objects  which  remain  with  me.  I  have 
still  something  to  love ;  and  that  felicity  on 
earth,  which  has  been  wisely  and  mercifully 
denied  to  me,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  promote  and  to  behold  in  others/* 

When  Mrs.  Wilmington  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  she  gently  pressed  the  hand  of 
Louisa,  and  cast  a  look  of  tenderness  on  De 
Chfford.  A  solemn  pensive  silence  ensued, 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who,  after  a  few  impressive  observations, 
naturally  suggested  by  what  they  had  heard, 
led  his  companions  to  "  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  Grace,^'  where  they  mutually 
poured  forth  the  full  soul  of  devotion. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


"  Servir  Dieu,  ce  n'est  point  passer  sa  vie  h  genoux  dans 
un  Oratoire,  je  le  sais  bien ;  c'est  remplir  sur  la  terre  les  de- 
voirs qu'il  nous  impose ;  c'est  faire,  en  vue  de  lui  plaire  tout 
ce  qui  convient  a  I'etat  o^  il  nous  a  mis  : 

'^  ■  ■■■  ■  II  cor  gradisce ; 

E  serve  a  lui  chi'I  suo  douer  compisce." 

J,  J.  Rousseau. 


Louisa,  having  spent  the  most  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  in  scenes  of  deep 
seclusion,  which,  together  with  the  few  liv- 
ing beings  with  whom  she  conversed,  had 
operated  an  entire  change  in  her  principles 
and  character,  as  the  winter  approached,  was 
summoned  by  her  father,  to  mingle  in  the 
world,  and  to  appear  once  more  in  the  circles 
from  which  she  would  willingly  have  retired 
for  ever.  Her  heart  had  been  estranged  from 
them  before  her  visit  to  the  country ;  and 
there,  attracted  by  objects  sublime,  rational, 
and  immortal,  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  returning  to  them  again.     Expe- 
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rience  had  taught  her,  that  they  were  vain, 
and  she  was  now  convinced,  that  they  were 
equally  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  true  rehsfion. 

The  question  which  greatly  agitated  her 
feehngs  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  Beaulieu 
for  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  life,  was,  whe- 
ther she  ought  not  at  once  firmly,  and  yet 
affectionately,  to  represent  to  Sir  George, 
the  alteration  of  her  views  and  sentiments, 
and  her  determination  to  abandon  all  inter- 
course with  the  world,  in  which  she  had  for- 
merly lived.  In  the  fervour  of  youthful  and 
recently  acquired  piety,  she  had  promptly 
resolved  to  make  a  communication  to  this 
effect  to  her  father :  but,  from  taking  a  step 
so  very  questionable,  as  it  related  to  filial  and 
other  social  duties,  which  arose  out  of  the 
station  assigned  to  her  by  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  she  was  deterred  by  the  judi- 
cious advice  of  Mrs.  Wilminsfton. 

Fervid  feelings,  when  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  Religion,  are  too  apt  to  carry  us  into  the 
regions  of  Quietism,  and,  under  their  influ- 
ence, many,  for  a  season  at  least,  are  in- 
duced to  dissolve  the  natural  and  social 
relations  of  life  ;    to  ^o,  in  fact,  out  of  the 
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world,  and  literally  to  forsake  father  and 
mother ;  all  the  endearments  of  nature,  and 
all  the  claims  of  society — for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  They  please  themselves  with  some 
model  of  ideal  excellence,  and  are  absorbed 
in  lofty  contemplations  of  a  perfection  unat- 
tainable by  man,  and  unsuited  to  his  present 
condition. 

Under  the  same  influence,  others,  less 
imaginative  and  enthusiastic,  become  gre- 
garious, they  herd  together,  and  confine  the 
whole  range  of  social  obligation  to  their  own 
sect;  designating  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
even  all  Christians,  who  do  not  entertain 
precisely  the  opinions  which  they  embrace 
— Wolves  and  Destroyers. 

The  first  of  these  classes  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  nature  of  religion,  and 
the  second  calumniate  both.  Yet,  the  mo- 
ment we  become  religious,  we  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  one  or  other  of  these  errors. 
These  are  the  great  temptations  which  assail 
us  in  the  commencement  of  our  piety ;  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  our  religious  profession, 
we  are  exposed  to  perils  of  an  opposite  kind. 

Human  nature  is  not  exalted,  is  not  im- 
proved,  by  any   system   which  breaks  the 
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social  link,  and  places  the  individual  in  a 
distant  sphere,  beyond  the  attraction  of  his 
fellow-beings.  What  it  thus  gains  in  intel- 
lectual elevation,  it  loses  in  moral  grandeur ; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  reached  by  earthly 
temptations,  it  is  easily  subdued  by  "  spi- 
ritual wickednesses  in  high  places." 

If  the  future  state  has  its  perfection  and 
felicity,  the  present  has  its  duties  and  its 
trials,  and  the  one  must  be  performed  and 
endured,  or  the  other  cannot  be  attained  and 
enjoyed.  Contemplation  is  not  a  virtue  in 
itself — it  may  be  rendered  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  virtue  ;  but  when  it  is  indulged  as  a 
substitute  for  actual  duty,  it  becomes  vicious. 
"Whatever  aims  to  ennoble  and  to  purify  us, 
by  raising  us  above  tlie  sphere  of  our  useful- 
ness, altogether  fails  of  its  object.  Man 
obeys  the  law  of  his  Being,  when  he  lives 
with  men,  and /or  them. 

The  virtue  of  an  angel  associates  him  with 
angels,  and  makes  him  a  ministering  spirit 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  The  being  that 
voluntarily  separates  himself  from  his  kind, 
is  so  far  denaturalized.  He  is  either  the 
slave  of  timidity  or  of  pride.  One  is  a  deplo- 
rable weakness,   the  other  a  detestable  vice, 
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and  both  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
true  dignity  of  a  rational  nature. 

Christianity  is  grievously  misunderstood, 
when  it  is  represented  as  inimical  to  social 
existence  and  social  enjoyment.  It  certainly 
unveils  the  glory  of  the  future,  to  shed  its 
light  upon  the  present;  and  those  w^ho  im- 
bibe its  spirit,  look  not  at  the  things  which 
arfe  seen,  which  are  temporal  ;  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,  which  are  eternal, 
Yet,  are  they  not  relieved  from  domestic  and 
civil  obligation.  In  short,  man,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  not  a  new  struc- 
ture, erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  former  ;  he 
may  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient  fabric, 
restored  when  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  and 
beautified  afresh  by  the  hand  of  its  original 
founder.  Since  Christianity  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world,  he  has  continued 
the  same  kind  of  being  he  was  before,  fills 
the  same  scale  in  the  order  of  existence,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  same  propensities  and 
powers.  Jesus  Christ  never  intended  that 
his  followers,  on  becoming  Christians,  should 
forget  they  were  men,  or  consider  themselves 
as  idle  or  uninterested  spectators  on  the  great 
theatre   of  life.     No   individual,   therefore, 
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can  plead,  when  he  chooses,  the  hfe  of  a 
mystic,  and  retires  from  the  world  to  the 
heights  of  contemplation,  or  the  seclusion  of 
a  monastery,  that  he  is  obeying  the  dictates, 
or  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. And,  least  ^of  all,  can  this  plea  be 
urged  by  those  who  consider  a  profession  of 
the  same  faith,  the  only  bond  of  social  union ; 
and  the  want  of  this  profession,  even  in  their 
dearest  relatives,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
dissolving  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
claims  of  natural  duty.  The  laws  of  Nature 
are  not  abrogated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  Christianity  regulates,  purifies,  and 
exalts  our  affections  ;  but  it  does  not,  cannot 
annihilate  them. 

It  is  true,  that  Christian  fellowship  is  a 
high  and  glorious  privilege,  and  that  simi- 
larity of  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  will  naturally  create  attachment, 
and  induce  us  to  prefer,  as  our  chosen  com- 
panions, those  who  thus  resemble  us  in  that 
which  is  confessedly  the  most  important 
pursuit  of  our  being.  It  is  also  equally 
true,  that  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity 
has  declared,  with  an  awful  emphasis  of 
meaning,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  and 
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which  some,  indeed,  have  understood  too 
literally  : — "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and 
his  own  hfe  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
But,  when  the  communion  of  Saints  with- 
draws men  from  every  other  communion, 
and  when  passages  like  the  present  are  inter- 
preted so  as  to  sanction  such  withdrawment, 
the  character  of  the  Gospel  is  subverted  by 
the  very  zeal  which  would  maintain  it.  In 
order  to  understand  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  this  and  similar  texts  of  Scripture,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in 
being  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  all  who 
were  anxious  to  attain  this  character,  had  to 
contend,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
existed  in  their  full  force  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

-  A  disciple  of  Christ  must  embrace  the 
doctrines  he  taught,  especially  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  religion  ;  though  myste- 
rious, he  must  believe  them  ;  though  repug- 
nant to  his  pride  and  prejudice,  he  must  bow 
to  their  influence.  He  must  also  obey  the 
precepts  of  his  Master.     In  matters  of  faith 
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and  practicej  he  must  renounce  every  other 
authority,  and  pay  the  utmost  deference  to 
what  Christ  has  enjoined.  He  must  unite 
himself  distinctly  and  avowedly  with  his 
followers,  however  calumniated  and  de- 
spised, and  wear  every  other  badge  by  which 
Christians  are  to  be  known  and  distingruished 
as  a  peculiar  people  ;  but,  most  especially, 
must  he  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  great  teacher 
— a  spirit  of  self-renunciation— of  lowly 
meekness — of  absolute  devotement  to  the 
entire  w^ill  of  God — a  spirit  altogether  un- 
worldly and  heavenly.  This  is  Christian 
discipleship.  It  comprehends  this — all  this 
— nothing  less  than  this. 

Now,  if  a  view  be  taken  of  the  formidable 
obstacles  which,  in  the  days  of  Christ^s  hu- 
manity, surrounded  every  individual  dis- 
posed to  attain  this  character,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  how  necessary  it  was  that  he 
should  be  addressed  in  language,  which  de- 
manded from  him  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his 
most  endeared  connexions,  and  even  of  his 
life. 

The  Gospel  had  then  not  only  to  contend 
with  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and 
with  the  common  principles,  maxims,  and 
o  2 
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Spirit  of  a  world,  which  is  at  all  times  its 
determined  adversary  ;  with  honours,  which 
Paul  might  have  attained,  and  which 
Agrippa  dared  not  renounce  ;  with  pleasures 
which  none  can  love  without  alienating  their 
affections  from  God  ;  and  with  covetous- 
ness,  which  Felix  could  not  forego,  and  the 
young  man,  who  had  large  possessions, 
could  not  relinquish; — but  with  all  this 
mighty  phalanx,  supported  by  Judaism,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  all  its  strict,  proud,  and 
unyielding  exclusiveness  ;  and  by  Paganism, 
on  the  other,  under  all  its  forms  of  fascina- 
tion and  of  power;  and  these  again  embo- 
died and  arrayed  in  the  persons  of  beloved 
relatives,  held  together  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  armed  with  all  the  fearful 
energy  of  reciprocal  endearments : — it  was, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  Jesus  Christ 
declared,  "  Whosoever  he  be  that  forsaketh 
not  all  that  he  hath ;  and  hateth  not  father 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple/^ 

But  whoever  imagined,  that  these  strong 
assertions  are  to  be  interpreted  literally? 
We  are  not  to  suppose,   because   we   are 
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Christians,  that  we  are  under  any  circum- 
stances to  forget  what  is  due  to  those  social 
connexions  which  only  death  can  dissolve. 
Christ,  indeed,  claims  our  hearts.  Within 
them  he  must  reign  without  a  rival  ;  but, 
that  very  love,  which  he  requires,  is  a  mighty 
stimulus  to  the  performance  of  those  natural 
duties,  which  before,  were  plain  and  easy, 
but  which,  our  relation  to  him,  may  have  ren- 
dered complicated  and  difficult.  One  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Millman's  beautiful  poem, 
the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  adjusts  the  apparently 
interfering  claims  of  Nature  and  Christianity. 
The  lovely  proselyte,  Miriam,  entreated  by 
her  Christian  lover,  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
paternal  roof,  and  her  cruel  father,  the  de- 
testable Simon,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
her  new  religion  in  the  following  exquisite 
expostulation : — 

"  Oh !  cease ;  I  pray  thee,  cease. 

Javan !   I  know,  that  all  men  hate  my  father ; 

Javan !  I  fear,  that  all  should  hate  my  father; 

And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  daughter's  love. 

Make  up  to  his  forlorn  and  desolate  heai't, 

The  forfeited  affection  of  his  kind. 

Is't  not  so  written  in  our  law  ?  And  He, 

Wc  worship,  came  not  to  destroy  the  law. 
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Then  let  men  rain  their  curses,  let  the  storms 
Of  human  hate,  beat  on  his  rug  ged  trunk  ; 
I  will  cling  to  Him^starve,  die,  bear  the  scoffs 
Of  men  upon  my  scattered  bones  with  Him." 

Still  the  words  of  our  Saviour  have  a  very 
important  meaning  ;  though  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  they  are  yet  to  be  consi- 
dered as  demanding  a  renunciation  of  every 
thing  incompatible  with  entire  devotedness 
to  Him.  And,  so  far  as  the  honours,  pos- 
sessions, and  relations  of  the  present  life,  are 
obstacles  to  our  becoming  true  Christians, 
they  are  to  be  relinquished  and  hated.  We 
must  "  forsake  all," — that  is,  all  compara- 
tively in  respect  of  affection  ;  and  absolutely/, 
whenever  it  stands  in  competition  with  the 
paramount  duty  we  owe  to  Religion.  But  we 
are  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  nor  volun- 
tarily to  abandon  our  connexions  in  society. 
Our  light  is  to  shine  before  men.  The  piety 
that  is  too  delicate  to  bear  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  or  too  sensitive  to  endure  its  touch,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  spurious  in  its  nature.  It 
wants  the  two  grand  distinguishing  princi- 
ples of  Christian  devotion  —  utility  and 
diffusion;   the  principles   which    impel  us 
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to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  propagate  our 
faith. 

It  is  admitted,  that  to  Hve  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  higher  and  fashionable 
circles,  is  fraught  with  temptations  ;  but,  if 
society  has  its  snares,  solitude  is  not  without 
its  dangers ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  evils 
incident  to  the  former,  it  affords  us  constant 
opportunities  to  glorify  God;  while  the  latter 
employs  all  our  solicitude  upon  ourselves. 

The  world  is  not  desirable  for  its  own 
sake.  The  Christian  does  not  consider  it  as 
the  elysium  of  his  joys  ;  but  as  the  field  of 
his  conflicts.  The  recluse  flies  like  a  coward 
from  the  scene  of  action ;  the  Christian,  who 
adds  to  his  faith-virtue,  fears  not  to  meet  the 
embattled  host,  and  defies  a  world  in  arms. 
It  is  true,  he  may  be  often  wounded,  some- 
times repulsed,  and  occasionally  betrayed — 
but  he  never  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 
Taught,  by  early  failures  and  dearly  pur- 
chased experience,  he  may  conduct  his  hos- 
tility with  a  subtle  wariness,  which  some  of 
his  honest,  but  less  refined  and  enlightened 
comrades,  may  be  perplexed  to  understand, 
and  which  may  excite  their  suspicion,  if  not 
provoke  their  censure ;  but  with  his  opponents^ 
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it  is  never  a  question,  to  what  cause  he  la 
attached,  or  under  whose  banner  he  fights. 
He  that  undermines  the  walls  of  a  city, 
effects  its  capture  more  surely  than  he  who 
would  take  it  by  storm.  Light  infantry  and 
heavy  artillery  may  render  most  important 
services  in  a  general  warfare  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  siege,  sappers  and  miners  are  of  more 
value  than  all  the  troops  that  can  be  brought 
into  the  field.  It  is,  likewise,  better  to  per- 
suade a  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms,  than 
to  infuriate  their  enmity,  and  to  compel  them 
to  die  sword  in  hand.  Thus,  those  Christians 
best  promote  the  cause  of  true  rehgion,  who, 
while  they  renounce  the  world  in  spirit,  do 
not  abandon  their  station,  but  still  live  in 
society  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  its 
vices  by  concihating  its  prejudices. 

Sinful  compliances  are  totally  out  of  the 
question.  What  is  condemned  by  the  so- 
briety and  purity  of  the  Gospel,  must  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession. 
But,  while  a  certain  class  of  religionists  are 
pleading  for  every  part  of  the  world  by  turns, 
and  altogether  neutralizing  the  effect  of  every 
self-denying  precept  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  amusing  to  hear  others,  whose  means  of 
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information  are  extremely  limited,  and  who 
move  in  a  sphere  most  unfriendly  to  intel- 
lectual expansion,  denounce  and  proscribe, 
till  they  alone,  in  the  range  of  their  thought, 
the  character  of  their  dress,  the  style  of  their 
living,  and  the  dismal  elongation   of  their 
faces,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  standard  of 
all  Christian  excellence.     And,  woe  !  woe  ! 
to  the  luckless  wight,  vrhose  education  has 
given  him  refined  ideas,  and  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  whose  establishment  is  liberal, 
and  above  all,  whose  countenance  wears  the 
smile  of  gay  good  humour.      With  these 
Goths  and  Vandals,  literature  is  an  offence  ; 
music,  unless  it  be  sacred^  a  vile  abomina- 
tion ;  and  a  chess-board,  the  very  horror  of 
horrors.  Should  any  of  these  meek,  gracious, 
and  patent  personages,  by  any  chance  read 
the  part  of  Louisa's  history,  which  is  now 
to  be  told,  they  will  turn  pale  with  dismay, 
and  indulge  for  a  series  of  years,  perhaps, 
their  cardinal  virtues  of  lying  and  slandering  ; 
quoting  her  worldly  conformity,  in  one  soli- 
tary instance,   involving  no  direct  violation 
of  any  law,   human   or  divine,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  consistency  of  her  whole 
future  life,  and  as  a  reason  why  she  ought 
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not  only  to  be  censured  for  that  single  act, 
but  calumniated  for  ever  as  irreligious  by  all 
good  Christians — that  is,  by  all  who  are  as 
illiberal  and  mahgnantas  themselves. 
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CHAP.    X. 


The  hour 


When,  in  its  second  best  nativity, 

My  soul  was  born  again  through  grace,  this  heart 

Died  to  the  world." — Southey. 


As  Sir  George  Delaval,  from  the  natural 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  general 
indifference  about  Religion,  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  impose  upon  his  daughter  any  thing 
she  might  deem  injurious  to  her  piety,  her 
compliance  with  his  request,  to  spend  the 
wiiiter  with  him  in  London,  was,  in  Mrs. 
Wilmington's  opinion,  the  dictate  both  of 
prudence  and  Christianity.  The  "  hatred" 
required  of  converts  towards  their  Jewish 
and  Pagan  relatives,  who  might  interpose 
their  authority  to  prevent  their  openly  pro- 
fessing the  Gospel,  was  justly  considered  by 
this  lady,  as  extending  no  farther  than  the 
aversion  with  which  a  Martyr  may  be  said 
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to  regard  his  own  life,  when  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  it  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  and,  as  hav- 
ing no  reference  whatever  to  the  case  of  her 
interesting  friend,  whose  father,  though  a 
man  of  the  world,  was  entitled  to  her  love 
and  obedience  in  whatever  did  not  interfere 
with  her  obligations  to  her  Saviour. 

That  Louisa  should  leave  the  quiet,  rational, 
devout,  and  happy  circle  of  Beaulieu,  with 
regret,  and  that  she  should  feel  anxiety,  and 
something  like  apprehensive  dread,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  the  far  different  scenes  which 
awaited  her,  was  perfectly  natural.  The 
only  anticipation,  which  afforded  her  plea- 
sure,  was  her  once  more  embracing  Emily  ; 
and  this,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  her  to 
her  departure. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  in  town,  the 
two  friends  met.  But,  how  changed  were 
both.  Louisa,  was  no  longer  melancholy — 
Emily,  was  no  longer  gay.  On  the  brow  of 
the  one,  sat  the  serene  loveliness  of  tranquil, 
happy  piety  ;  the  countenance  of  the  other, 
was  worn  with  care,  and  the  smile  that  once 
told  of  the  joyousness  which  played  around 
her  heart,  was  now  forced  and  languid,  and 
spoke  only  of  ill-suppressed  sorrow.    Louisa 
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was  really  shocked  at  the  transformation 
which  a  few  months  had  effected,  and  the 
tear  of  sympathy  ghstened  in  her  eye  as  she 
pressed  the  trembling  Emily  to  her  bosom. 
But  her  presence  at  length  imparted  to 
her  friend  something  of  her  wonted  ani- 
mation, and,  before  they  separated,  she  so 
perfectly  looked  her  former  self,  and  talked 
so  much  in  her  usual  strain,  that  Louisa 
was  half  persuaded,  she  was  as  gay,  as 
thoughtless,  and  as  happy  as  ever.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,^^  she  exclaimed, "  my  dearest 
Louisa ;  but  you  must  now  dismiss  your 
formal  airs,  and  take  the  Graces  once  more 
into  favour.  Believe  me,  you  must  not  play 
the  Saint  here,  or  we  shall  be  quizzed  to 
death.  We  are  all  going  to  the  play  to- 
night ;  and  as  the  place  is  not  holy  ground, 
you  must  for  once  put  off  your  Methodist 
shoes.  Bless  me,  how  grave  you  look  ! — Is 
there  any  harm  in  going  to  a  play  ?" 

*'  That  is  precisely  the  question,"  replied 
Louisa,  "  I  was  begiiming  to  revolve  in  my 
mind — I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  plays,  and  in  a  theatre  ;  but  whether,  going 
to  a  play,  will  be  any  otherwise  injurious  to 
me,  than  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  I  am  not  at 
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present  quite  competent  to  determine.  I 
have  no  wish  to  enter  a  theatre  again — it  is 
more  a  matter  of  indifference  than  aversion, 
and  I  had  infinitely  rather  spend  the  evening 
with  you  at  home." 

At  the  sound  of  home,  Emily  sighed  ; 
but,  recovering  her  gaiety,  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  lam  never  at  home  of  an  evening, 
but  to  '  my  dear  five  hundred  friends/  We 
shall  be  more  alone  and  at  home  at  the  play 
than  any  where — you  7nust  go  with  us^  The 
tragedy  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably moral,  for  it  is  the  production  of  a 
Clergyman.^* 

As  Louisa  had  never  at  any  period  of  her 
life  been  seized  with  the  theatrical  mania, 
and  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the 
theatre  chiefly  as  a  lounge,  where  fashion- 
able people  meet  to  exhibit  themselves  before 
they  glide  away  to  midnight  routs  and  par- 
ties— its  amusements  had  left  no  trace  of  their 
pernicious  character  upon  her  mind.  She 
had  gone,  and  returned,  a  hundred  times 
without  any  other  impression  than  that  she 
had  listened  to  fine  sentiments,  and  wit- 
nessed fine  acting  ;  but  of  the  moral  qua- 
lities of  the  performances,  she  knew  nothing. 
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She  was,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  no  danger  either  of  being  charmed  by  the 
novelty,  or  captivated  by  the  sentimental 
fascinations  of  a  theatre.  It  was  not  the 
amusement,  but  the  company  of  Emily  she 
wished  to  enjoy ;  and  this  alone  induced 
her  to  comply  with  her  request. 

The  evening  arrived  ;  but  as  the  carriage 
drove  off  to  the  point  of  attraction,  a  scene 
of  appalling  grandeur  occurred,  which,  for  a 
considerable  time,  retarded  its  progress.  A 
storm  of  preternatural  sublimity,  whose  dark 
terror  had  for  several  hours  "  hurtled  dis- 
tantly,''  now  burst  with  tremendous  fury 
upon  the  metropolis  ;  the  lightning  one  mo- 
ment glared  like  sheeted  fire  in  the  sky,  and 
the  next  streamed  its  liquid  blue  along  the 
ground ;  loud  peals  of  thunder  seemed  to 
proclaim  the  day  of  doom,  while  torrents  of 
impetuous  rain  appeared  to  threaten  a  second 
deluge*  The  living  world  crouched,  as  in 
the  presence  of  its  incensed  Creator ;  the 
streets  were  wholly  deserted,  except  by  a 
solitary  carriage,  that  now  and  then  passed 
with  fearful  rapidity  to  its  place  of  destina- 
tion. But  for  the  awe,  bordering  on  dread, 
which  absorbed   her   powers   of  reflection, 
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Louisa  would  have  felt  the  delight  of  one  of 
Ihe  finest  and  most  magnificent  contrasts 
that,  perhaps,  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  na- 
tural heavens.  A  contrast  between  the  con- 
flict, confusion,  and  terror  of  the  tempest 
that  now  raged  over  her  liead,  and  the  tran- 
quil, exquisite,  and  soothing  beauty  of  the 
preceding  evening.  None  that  witnessed 
the  two,  can  ever  forget  them.  Never  was 
there  a  storm  of  more  alarming  portent,  and 
never  was  there  a  scene  more  bewitchingly 
attractive.  An  arch  of  the  Heavens  was 
like  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  rubies,  piled 
one  on  another,  each  softened  into  each,  and 
diffusing  over  all  a  bright  cerulean  blue. 
Immediately  below,  a  topaz  sea  glowed  in 
all  the  calm  repose  of  evening — transparent 
and  clear  as  ocean,  when  the  Sun  is  setting 
in  golden  lustre  on  its  bosom.  All  this 
hung  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  sky,  till  the 
sable  curtain  of  night  gradually  wrapt  it  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  It  was  as  if  celestial 
spirits  had  chosen  to  visit  earth,  arrayed  in 
fevery  visible  glory  which  Heaven  could 
bestow,  and  reluctantly  shaded  them  at 
their  departure  from  the  admiring  gaze  of 
mortals.     Such  was  the  precursor  of  that 
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war  of  elements  which  now  so  frightfully 
agitated  the  whole  frame  of  Nature,  and 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  rebel  triumph 
of  far  different  agents.  It  required  no  very 
lively  fancy  to  imagine  the  "  Strife  of  Fiends'^ 
on  "  the  battling  clouds/'  and  the  "  glare  of 
Hell/'  in  the  "  sulphureous  lightnings/' 
But  Louisa  acknowledged  with  delight  and 
awe,  a  present  Deity  in  both.  With  a  reve- 
rential impression  of  the  greatness  of  Him, 
whose  mighty  voice  speaks  in  the  thunder, 
who  "  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs 
the  storm,'^  she  entered  the  theatre  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  mimic  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  first  scene  in  "  Bertram^'* 
broke  the  charm  of  her  feelings.  With  the  very 
glories  of  the  infinite  Majesty  flashing  before 
her  eyes,  her  heart  almost  died  within  her,  at 
this  impious  aping  of  the  Divinity,  at  this 
presumptuous  attempt  to  personate  the 
Almighty,  in  what  appeared  to  her  the  grand 
prerogative  of  his  being.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
mockery  and  an  insult,  offered  to  the  God  of 
Nature,  at  the  awful  moment  when  he  was 
proclaiming  his  omnipotence  to  a  trembling 
world.     This  alone  would  have  been  suffi- 
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cient  to  deprive  her  of  all  gratification  from 
the  evening's  amusements.     But  the  sudden 
transition    she  had    experienced    from    the 
Sanctuary,  the  haunts  and  the  associates  of 
piety — to  the  Temple,  the  scenes,  and  the 
company  of  the  w^orld,  forced   upon  her  a 
conviction  of  the  amazing  distance  between 
the  two.  She  seemed  to  have  crossed  a  great 
gulf,  and,  by  one  bound,  to  have  passed  from 
Heaven  to  Earth.    Her  memory  recurred  to 
the  last  time  she  had  visited  a  theatre,  and 
she  felt,  that  she  was  now  a  totally  different 
being  from  her  former  self.     Then,  although 
there  was  little  to  gratify,  there  was  nothing 
to  offend — she  sighed  for  something  better  ; 
but  was  contented,  at  least  not  disgusted. 
But  now,  the  tout  ensemble^  and  every  part 
of  the  spectacle  around   her,    revolted   her 
feelings,  and  inflicted  a  pang  upon  her  heart. 
The  audience,  composed  as  it  was  of  immor- 
tal beings,  totally  unmindful   of  this  high 
distinction  of  their  nature,  and  devoting  their 
noblest   faculties    to   folly  and  vice,  living 
without  thought,  without  hope,  and  without 
God,  inventing  expedients  to  procure  a  com- 
plete oblivion  of  the  future,  to  abuse  reason, 
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and  luil  conscience,  in  the  fatal  sleep  of 
moral  death,  inspired  her  with  the  deepest 
sorrow. 

The   Staoe   itself  excited   in    her  bosom 

o 

mingled  sensations  of  grief  and  indignation, 
and  she  was  astonished  that  she  could  ever 
have  endured  the  horrible  principles  and 
actions  which  it  inculcated  and  applauded. 
Debauchees  and  profligates  by  profession, 
appearing  in  the  habit  and  character  of  Mi- 
nisters of  Religion,  profaning  the  awful 
name  of  God,  and  uttering  from  their  un- 
hallowed lips  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
Christianity,  shocked  her  even  more  than 
open  ribaldry  and  blasphemy.  She  felt,  that 
Religion  and  the  Priesthood  were  too  sacred 
to  be  exhibited  for  mere  amusement,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  despicable  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  scenic  representations,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  at  war  with  piety,  and  sub- 
versive of  its  influence.  In  the  present 
instance,  she  was  confounded  that  a  Clerg}-- 
man  of  a  Protestant  Church,  should  so  far 
degrade  himself  as  to  prepare  a  tragedy  for 
actual  exhibition,  which  was  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  but  the  evident  intention  of  which 
p  2 
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was  to  emblazon  infernal  energy,  and  to.  ex- 
cite powerful  sympathy  in  favour  of  a  cha- 
racter that  deserves  nodiing  but  unqualified 
detestation,— a  sublime  monster  of  preter- 
natural wickedness,  the  dark  creation  of  a 
inind  of  purer  mould,  that  has  condescended 
to  imitate  the  models  of  that  infidel  poet, 
whose  name  and  writings  are  a  reproach  to 
our  age  and  nation.* 

With  every  act,  and  every  scene,  the  dis- 
gust of  Louisa  increased.  The  horrid  gross- 
ness  of  depravity,  that  is  implied  as  perpe- 
trated during  the  performance,  which  out- 


*  Should  the  admirers  of  the  Author  of  Don  Juan,  thmk 
the  above  censure  too  strong,  let  the  earlier  Muse  of  his 
Lordship  instruct  them  how  to  feel  and  to  speak  of  their  ex- 
ecrable idol.  In  the  only  production  of  Byron,  which  con- 
tains a  hne  friendly  to  virtue,  we  have  the  following  censure 
of  Anacreon  Moore : — 

"  Tis  Little  !  Young  Catullus  of  his  day. 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay  ! 

Griev'd  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  just, 

JVbr  spare  melodious  advocates  of  Lust ! 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns. 

From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns. 

Yet,  kind  to  youth,  tliis  expiation  o'er. 

She  liids  thee  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers; 
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rages  all  decency,  and  is  almost  without  a 
precedent,  even  in  Germanic  immorality, 
offended  her  delicacy,  and  made  her  shrink 
ashamed  from  the  gaze  of  every  eye.  She 
was  amazed,  that  the  actress,  who  personated 
the  guilty  Imogine,  could  dare  to  appear 
again  before  the  audience  ;  and,  in  the  last 
scene,  the  prostitution  of  Religion,  the  hi- 
deous display  of  hardened  impiety  and  re- 
morseless wickedness,  invested  with  attri- 
butes which  neutralize  all  the  evil,  and 
awaken  pity,  and  even  admiration,  towards 
crime  and  infamy,  were  too  much  for  her 
patience,  and  she  resolved  instantly  to  quit 
the  theatre.  Complaining  of  indisposition, 
she  retired  with  Emily.  Dormer,  who  had 
been  lounging  in  the  lobby  and  the  saloon, 
sauntered  in,  just  in  time,  to  hand  them  from 
their  box  to  the  carriage. 

Thus  did  the  theatre  work  its  own  ruin  in 
a  mind  that  had  outgrown  its  follies  ;  and 
thus  did  an  experiment,  which  in  many  other 
cases  might  have  been  fraught  with  danger, 
produce  an  effect  the  most  salutary.  Per- 
haps, if  some  violent  zealot,  with  more  acri- 
mony than  argument,  had  set  about  convinc- 
ing Louisa,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  sin  to  ^o 
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to  a  theatre,  and  that  one  visit  would  stamp 
her  with  the  mark  of  reprobation  for  ever, 
she  might  have  remained  unpersuaded,  and 
determined  to  defend  the  lawfulness  of  what 
had  not  been  proved  to  her  as  forbidden 
by  the  Christian  Legislator.  But  her  own 
observation,  united  with  the  delicate  and  pure 
sensibilities  of  heartfelt  Religion,  completely 
vanquished  this  allurement  of  the  world. 

On  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  pondered 
deeply  the  scenes  she  had  witnessed,  and 
the  emotions  which,  during  their  exhibition, 
had  agitated  her  bosom.  She  contrasted 
them  with  the  glorious  realities  and  tranquil 
pleasures  of  Religion  ;  she  found,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  that  the 
same  heart  could  not  welcome  them  both  ; 
that  the  one  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  other 
— and  she  was  happy  in  discovering  the  pro- 
gress which  genuine  piety  had  made  in  form- 
ing her  character.  In  this  view,  she  did  not 
regret  that  she  had  tried  her  principles  by  the 
lest  of  the  world,  in  one  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic amusements.  She  was,  however, 
delighted  to  have  repassed  the  boundaries  of 
separation,  on  the  safe  side  of  which  she 
resolved  to  continue  for  the  future. 
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In  adhering  to  this  resolution,  she  appre- 
hended many  severe  conflicts  with  her 
friends,  and  trembled  at  her  own  weakness  ; 
but  she  strengthened  her  purpose  by  consi- 
dering, that  trials  were  the  allotment  of 
Christians,  in  a  vale  of  tears  ;  that  power  to 
overcome  them,  would  be  imparted,  in  answer 
to  fervent  supplication  ;  and  that,  in  her 
persevering  elforts  to  subdue  the  world, 
she  would  be  sustained  by  the  example,  the 
grace,  and  the  promise  of  her  adorable  Lord; 
under  these  solemn  convictions  and  impres- 
sions, she  wrote  the  following 

SONNET. 

Adieu !   Ye  scenes  of  visionary  bliss  I 

Your  charms,  fallacious,  touch  my  heart  no  more. 

Vain  are  the  pleasures  of  a  world  like  tliis  ! 

I  seek  another,  and  a  happier  shore. 

Its  distant  glories  !   how  divinely  grand; 

Its  matchless  beauties !  how  surpassing  fair ; 

Its  music  steals  e'en  now  upon  mine  ear. 

Oh  !  how  my  spirit  faints  to  reach  the  strand ; 

But  this  frail  bark  !  how  can  it  brave  the  main. 

How  can  it  live,  when  Jordan's  rolling  tide. 

Shall  o'er  its  shrouds  in  haughty  triumph  ride. 

Tliy  mighty  arm,  0  Saviour !  can  sustain. 

And  I  shall  safe  arrive,  where  seas  nor  storms  annoy. 

And  in  the  haven  rest  of  ever-blooming  joy. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


"  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  Grandsire,  that  we 
should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies — these 
fashion-mongers-^-these  pardonnez-moys/ — Shakspeare. 


Though  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  to  live  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  governed  by  the  mighty  and 
peculiar  influence  of  his  principles,  without 
exciting  a  re-action  from  the  opposite  princi- 
ples, with  which,  he  is  every  moment  brought 
into  contact. 

Miss  Delaval  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
station  in  polite  society,  and  that  station  it 
was  her  duty  to  occupy.  She  did  not  shrink 
from  it ;  but  her  singular  notions,  and  still 
more  singular  abstinence  from  many  of  the 
follies  in  which  she  once  indulged,  first  per- 
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plexed,  then  amused,  and  at  last  exasperated 
her  gay  associates. 

She  had  appeared  at  one  or  two  parties  ; 
with  her  father,  she  had  called  on  all  the  for- 
mer acquaintances  of  her  mother  ;  and  she 
had  received  at  home  a  large  assemblage  of 
fashion.  Her  manners  were  unchanged ;  her 
sweetness  of  disposition  was  even  improved; 
and  her  countenance  displayed  a  gaiety  of 
heart,  vvhich  threw  around  her  a  charm  of 
beauty,  to  which  the  highly  rouged  made-up 
creatures,  diat  envied^  while  they  compli- 
mented her,  were  strangers.  Yet  she  was 
evidently  not  one  of  them.  She  could  no 
longer  be  mistaken  for  a  trifler.  She  was 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  were  rational, 
virtuous,  and  useful ;  and  the  truth  was  soon 
revealed  by  officious  and  garrulous  domestics. 
Her  maid  had  detected  books  of  piety  on  her 
toilet ;  the  footman  had  accompanied  her 
to  various  hovels  and  garrets,  where  she  had 
distributed  alms,  and  poured  the  balm  of 
sympathy  into  the  heart  of  sorrow.  These 
facts  were  told  to  other  waiting- women,  and 
other  footmen,  who,  with  marvellous  exag- 
gerations, repeated  them,  till,  by  a  very 
natural  channel,  they  reached  the  parlour  and 
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the  drawing-room.  Sir  George^s  carriage 
had  likewise  been  seen  driving  regularly  on 
a  Sunday  morning  to  a  certain  Episcopal 
Chapel  in  Bedford-row,  where  the  Preacher 
had,  time  immemorial,  been  stigmatized  as  a 
horrid  Evangelical.  All  these  circumstances 
combined,  led  to  the  confirmed  persuasion, 
that  the  Delavals  were  going  religiously  mad. 
Poor  Sir  George  was  astounded  by  the  quiz- 
zical inquiries  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
One  asked,  with  affected  gravity,  if  he  had 
issued  orders  never  to  be  at  home,  except  to 
the  Elect  ?  Another  hoped,  that  when  he 
came  to  dine  with  him,  he  should  not  be 
summoned  to  prayer,  and  doomed  to  hear 
an  hour's  homily  in  the  form  of  a  grace 
after  meat,  or  as  a  refresher  before  dinner. 
A  third,  desired  to  know,  if  his  coachman 
was  yet  converted,  and  whether  he  was  not 
one  of  the  gifted  brethren  who  simg  psalms 
to  a  dead  horse  ?  Of  all  this.  Sir  George  did 
not  understand  a  syllable.  And  a  few  pro- 
fane exclamations  of  surprise,  and  an  oath  or 
two,  uttered  with  the  full  emphasis  of  auda- 
cious impiety,  soon  convinced  the  inquirers 
that  Sir  George  was  whole  at  heart — that  he 
was  untainted,  and  sound  at  the  core.    Sus- 
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picion,  therefore,  tell  entirely  upon  Louisa. 
Accordingly,  at  one  of  those  egregious  pub- 
lic breakfasts,  now  so  fashionable,  which 
commonly  commence  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  which  the  guests  seldom  retire  till  late 
at  night,  the  defection  of  Miss  Delaval  from 
the  world  of  fashion,  formed  the  most  pro- 
minent topic  of  censure  and  regret. 

Mrs.  Dormer,  who  did  not  enter  till  most 
of  the  company  had  assembled,  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  name  of  her  friend  buzzed  about 
in  indistinct  murmurs,  and  wondered  to 
what  the  loud  whispers  of  "  prodigiously 
sorry 5^* — "  excessively  sad," — "  who  could, 
have  thought  ^it," — with  other  phrases  of 
similar  import,  could  possibly  refer. 

The  Exquisite,  of  whom  such  honourable 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  former  volume, 
perceiving  Emily^s  astonishment,  and  mis- 
taking the  expression  of  her  countenance  for 
chagrin  and  dismay,  advanced  to  offer  her  its 
condolence.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Dormer,^* 
it  exclaimed,  '•  how  much  you  must  be 
shocked  ;  you  really  must  be  quite  dctholce 
at  the  thought  ;  'pon  honour,  ith  really 
horrific.'^ 
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*'  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  Sir/^  said 
Emily,  half  provoked,  and  yet  anxious  to 
know  what  all  this  shrugging  and  mystery 
could  mean  ;  "  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me,  what  has  entitled  Miss  Delaval  to 
the  high  honour  of  your  condolence — what 
can  she  have  done  to  awaken  pity  in  your 
bosom,  and  to  horrify  that  delectable  face  of 
yours?'' 

"  O,  ith  a  long  story,^*  he  replied,  "  ith'nt 
it,  Lord  John,"  appealing  to  Lord  John 
Fribble,  "  and  I  hate  to  tell  long  stories, 
ethpecially  of  a  morning.  It  puth  one  out 
of  breath,  and  makth  one  look  so  prodigi- 
outhly  pale,  that  one  ith ^it  onethelf  for  the 
whole  of  the  da}^  ?*' 

To  Emily^s  request,  that  h^  would  be 
more  exphcit,  she  could  only  catch,  in  reply, 
the  terms  "  Vathly  horrific  V^ — "  Dreadful 
disgrathe  !^*^"  Poor  Thir  George  !'^ 

The  Theatrical,  was  as  little  intelligible. 
He  assured  Mrs.  Dormer,  very  gravely,  that 
Louisa  was  performing  the  Fair  Penitent — 
her  first  appearance  in  that  character — -that 

"  The  very  head  and  front  of  her  offending, 
Had  this  extent :— no  more !" 
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And  then  he  broke  forth  into  a  "  rhapsody 
of  words/* 

From  Mrs.  Gainham,  however,  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer readily  obtained  the  information  she 
sought.  With  a  look  of  unaffected  com- 
misemtion,  for  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen poor  Miss  Delaval,  this  lady  dwelt  on 
the  indelible  disgrace  of  becoming,  what  she 
termed,  "  one  of  the  Methodisses  /' — "  a 
misfortune,"  she  said,  "  to  any  family,  but 
especially  to  that  of  Sir  George  Delaval — 
none  of  the  branches  of  which  had  ever  been 
known  to  be  insane — melancholy— or  in  the 
least  flighty.  Though  some  people  had  lately 
whispered,  that  a  great,  great-grandfather, 
of  the  late  Lady  Delaval,  had  been  a  little 
odd.  This,  however,  she  charitably  hoped, 
might  be  scandal,  for  it  was  an  ill-natured 
world/' — "  But,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Dormer,'^  she 
continued,  "  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Is  the  poor  dear  young  lady  so  far  gone  as  I 
have  heard  ?'^ 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  Madam/^  re- 
plied Emily,  "  to  imagine  what  you  may 
have  heard  to  the  disadvantage  of  Miss  De- 
laval ;  all  I  know  is,  that  she  was  with  me 
this  morning,  and  that  I  observed  nothing 
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remarkable  either  in  her  manner  or  conver- 
sation. She  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  hap- 
piest creature  upon  earth.  She  is  undoubt- 
edly rehgious  ;  but,  if  such  religion  as  her's 
be  madness,  I  sincerely  wish  she  could  bite 
all  her  acquaintance.'* 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  a  listening 
Dowager,  who  could  contain  herself  no  longer, 
"Mrs.  Dormer,  you  surely  cannot  be  infected 
too  ?  Why,  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the 
young  lady  you  are  speaking  of  is  a  rank 
Calvinist — Methodist  —  or  Evangelical — or 
whatever  you  may  please  to  call  it ;  that  she 
mopes  for  hours  together  in  her  own  room, 
reading  a  parcel  of  fanatical  books;  that  she 
fatigues  the  footman  to  death  by  making'him 
€arry  all  over  London,  provisions,  and  arti- 
cles of  dress,  for  a  set  of  vagabond  mendi- 
cants, that  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live, 
they  are  so  wretched  ;  and  that  she  has  been 
heard  to  say,  she  will  never  see  another  play 
— ^go  to  no  more  routs ;  and  that  she  thinks 
some  of  the  best,  dearest  creatures  in  the 
world,  that  are  the  life  and  soul  of  our  par- 
ties, very  immoral!  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  demure  nonsense.  I  hate  parsons 
in  petticoats.     The   world  is  coming  to  a 
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pretty  pass,  indeed  I  Every  thing  will  soon 
be  a  sin,  if  these  people  are  to  be  tolerated. 
For  my  part,  1  shall  cut  the  Delavals  !'^ 

"  Surely,  your  ladyship  will  not  be  so  rash 
and  cruel,*'  said  Mrs.  Dormer  ;  "  you  ought 
rather,  like  the  good  Shepherd,  to  reclaim 
these  wandering  sheep,  (though,  I  believe, 
Sir  George  is  perfectly  guiltless.)  One  smile 
o'i  yours  could  not  fail  to  win  them  back,^' 

Her  ladyship  keenly  felt  this  ironical  com- 
pliment, which  fixed  all  the  malicious  eyes 
o\^  the  party  upon  her  ;  for,  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  (if  the  chronicles  of  fashion  are  to  be 
credited,)  she  had  tempted  more  than  she  had 
reclaimed. — Nothing  abashed,  however,  she 
proceeded  with  greater  violence  to  denounce 
Methodism — meaning,  not  the  tenets,  of 
which  tliat  term  is  descriptive — but  Christ- 
ianity— -true  Religion,  both  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  out  of  it.  "  Methodism,'^  ob- 
served her  ladyship,  "  taints  every  thing. 
We  cannot  enjoy  any  of  our  amusements  in 
peace ;  there  is  always  some  scrupulous 
Saint  to  find  fault  with  them,  and  among 
people  of  condition  too.  The  citadel  of 
fashion  is  actually  besieged,  by  a  set  of 
canting  religionists,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
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are  parleying  with  the  enemy.  There  is  one 
species  of  insidious  warfare/^  she  continued, 
"  which  provokes  me  beyond  all  the  rest,  and 
that  is,  '  the  Preaching  Traps*  which  are 
set  every  where  to  catch  the  unwary.  The 
Circulating  Library  is  no  longer  the  oppo- 
nent, but  the  ally  of  Methodism.  Behind 
the  title-page  of  a  novel,  lurks  in  ambush  a 
dull  Evangelical  homily — '  A  world  without 
souls,^ — in  which  we  might  expect  to  enjoy 
a  little  thoughtless  pleasure,  turns  out  to  be 
no  more  than  an  insolent  hbel  upon  all  our 
privileges,  and  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
'  Canon  law  of  our  foundation.' — '  Ccelebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  leads  us  to  converse 
with  Saints  in  Buckram ;  and  a  '  Velvet 
Cushion,^  which  seems  to  promise  nothing 
but  soft  repose,  wounds  the  hand  that  pre- 
sumes to  touch  it,  with  the  poisoned,  but 
concealed  shafts  of  Methodism.  In  short, 
we  are  never  secure  against  this  pestilence, 
except  when  we  sit  down  comfortably  to 
read  the  Northern  novels.  Dear  Sir  Walter 
treats  the  whole  race  of  Puritans  as  they  de- 
serve ;  and  I  sometimes  enjoy  exquisite 
delight  in  imagining,  how  their  modern  de- 
scendants writhe  under  his  lash  !" 
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This  hurst  of  feeling  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  company.  All  concurred 
in  opinion  with  her  ladyship,  that  though 
works  of  fiction  might  be  employed  against 
religion  and  virtue,  they  ought  never  to  be- 
come their  advocates  ;  and  that  what  pow- 
erfully captivates  the  imagination,  and 
touches  the  heart,  is  always  to  lend  its 
mighty  influence  to  the  corruption  of  both. 
Though  not  uttered  in  so  many  words,  this 
stript  of  its  jargon  and  senseless  qualifi- 
cations, was  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  on  the  occasion.  Heloise  may  mislead 
— but  Coelebs  must  not  reclaim.  Byron 
may  pollute  the  minds  of  our  youth  — 
but  Montgomery  must  not  purify  them. 
Such  was  the  decision  of  this  fashionable 
coterie  ! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sydney,  familiarly  known 
by  the  appellation,  Smug  Sydney,  a  Petit 
Maitre  vendor  of  Belles  Leitres  and  Infi- 
delity, learning  that  Methodism  was  the 
subject  of  conversation,  very  condescend- 
ingly favoured  the  company  with  his  senti- 
ments. He  descanted  with  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination on  what  he  termed  the  Patent 
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Christianity  of  Wilberforce,  in  every  thing 
so  unlike  the  Christianity  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  teach.  Then,  with  a  dehcacy 
of  humour,  for  which  he  is  eminently  distin- 
guished, he  ridiculed  "  the  holy  village  of 
Clapham  ;'^  and,  at  last,  as  if  in  confidence, 
broadly  insinuated,  that  he  thought  the  Bra- 
mi  nical  superstition  far  more  elegant  and 
innocent  than  the  form,  or  rather  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  which  he  had  denounced  ; 
that  is,  that  the  Religion  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, and  the  Christians  of  Clapham,  was, 
in  his  view,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bra- 
mi  ns  and  the  Idolaters  of  Hindostan.  Al- 
luding to  the  dire  calamity  which  had 
befallen  Sir  George  Delaval,  he  concluded 
by  observing,  that  though  he  never  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  Sir  George,  yet 
did  he  most  sincerely  deplore  his  domestic 
misfortune  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  scandal 
of  Methodism  was  the  very  worst  species  of 
infamy. 

A  Physician  of  the  party  explained,  in  a 
manner  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  to 
the  ladies,  this  particular  description  of 
mania,  now  so  prevalent,   and  which  had 
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unhappily  found  its  way  into  fashionable 
life,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  erect- 
ing a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
this  most  distressing  of  all  maladies  ;  hint- 
ing, that  from  his  professional  knowledge 
and  practice,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world  qualified  to  superintend  such  an  esta- 
blishment. 

A  young  Barrister  was  of  opinion,  that  in 
every  well-authenticated  case,  a  statute  of 
lunacy  should  be  issued,  and  the  miserable 
sufferer  placed  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  likewise 
thought,  that  being  seen  once  at  Rowland 
Hill's  Chapel,  or  six  visits  in  succession  to 
any  Parish  Church,  or  regular  Place  of  Wor- 
ship, where  certain  Clerical  Maniacs  held 
forth  on  Faith  and  Justification,  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  charge  of 
insanity.  He  really  wondered  at  the  su- 
pineness  of  the  Legislature,  and  should  he 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  certainly  bring  forward  some 
measure  on  the  subject. 

During  this  conversation,  a  personage, 
already  known  to  our  readers,   stoCfd  eyeing 
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the  group  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain. 
It  was  the  Misanthrope,  that  mysterious 
being,  who,  single  in  society,  and  alone  amid 
a  crowd,  appeared  as  a  rock  in  the  vortex  of 
folly  and  fashion,  repelling  and  defying  their 
force.  "  Is  it  come  to  this,'^  he  at  last  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  "  have  I  hved  to  hear 
devotion  and  charity  stigmatized  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  branded  as  a  crime?  Are  such 
numberless  victims  incessantly  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  Vanity,  and  are  its  Ministers 
torn  with  anguish  at  the  thought  that  one 
only  has  escaped  their  influence,  and  is  risen 
beyond  their  power.  I  know  that  one ;  I 
saw  her  wandering  hke  '  the  lost  Pleiade/ 
from  her  sphere,  amidst  the  glare  and  mad- 
ness of  fashion,  diffusing  a  mild,  melancholy, 
but  useless  lustre;  and  I  hail,  with  indescri- 
bable delight,  her  return  to  her  native  rank, 
among  the  constellations  of  intellect,  vir- 
tue, honour,  and  truth.  She  has  chosen 
Religion  for  her  guide,  her  solace,  and 
her  friend  ;  and,  though  for  this  she  has 
abandoned  the  dissipation  of  the  world," 
she  will  never  have  reason  to  r^egret  the  ex- 
change." 
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*'  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Gaiiiham,  "  I  have 
always  heard,  poor  thing,  that  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and,  indeed,  during  her 
long  illness,  that  she  was  very  melancholy, 
and  that  accounts  for  her  weakness  now. 
Poor  dear  !  I  knows  how  to  sympathize  with 
her.  When  dear  Mr.  Gainham  died,  all  my 
friends  were  afeared  I  should  cry  and  mope 
myself  into  a  poor  way.  Yes,  yes,  the  truth 
on't  is,  Miss  Delavai  is,  as  we  say,  melan- 
choly mad." 

"  That  Miss  Delavai  was  unhappy,  or  if 
you  please,  melancholy,  at  the  period  when 
she  sought  the  consolations  of  Religion,  I  am 
very  ready  to  admit,^'  replied  the  M  isanthrope. 
"  But  what  could  she  do  better  ?  She  was 
wretched,  and  she  saw  the  Minister  of  Mercy 
point  to  a  refuge,  where  the  guilty  obtain 
pardon,  and  the  weary  repose.  Christianity 
met  her  in  her  utmost  distress,  soothed  her 
anguish,  and  wiped  away  her  tears.  Religion 
did  that  for  her  which  she  asked  in  vain  from 
fortune,  dissipation,  and  the  world.  If  it  be 
insinuated,  that  she  chose  Religion  only  be- 
cause it  was  conofenial  with  the  morbid  state 
of  her  feelings,  because  she  was  melancholy, 
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and  melancholy  loves  to  deepen  its  own 
gloom,  and  to  protract  its  own  existence,  she 
is  now  a  living  contradiction  of  the  charge. 
Her^s  was  the  only  cheerful  countenance, 
the  other  night,  when  her  father  gave  a  rout, 
and  she  presided  with  all  the  grace  of  po- 
liteness, over  the  empty,  heartless,  and  insi- 
pid throng.  Filial  piety  glowed  in  her  every 
look,  while  to  gratify  her  parent,  she  conde- 
scended to  listen  to  the  infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing that  was  poured  into  her  ears,  and  to 
take  an  apparent  interest  in  follies,  from 
which  her  heart  was  estranged.  Yes,  ye 
gay  butterflies,  of  youthful  sunshine  !  w^hose 
pleasures  will  die  as  your  years  increase,  and 
your  beauty  fade,  Louisa  Delaval  can  be 
happy  with  you  or  without  you.  When  she 
pleases,  she  can  shine  among  you  with  co- 
lours as  bright,  and  flutter  with  a  motion  as 
light,  as  airy,  and  as  elegant ;  but  her  na- 
tural regions  are  beyond  your  gaze.  Her 
sun  will  never  go  down — her  felicity  will 
survive,  when  those  who  ridicule  her 
choice,  and  slander  her  reputation, '  lie  howl- 
ing.'  " 

After  this  uncourtly  harangue,  the  speaker 
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<lid  not  wait  for  a  reply  ;  but,  looking  with 
an  eye  of  evident  compassion  on  Emily,  and 
heaving  a  profound  sigh,  he  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Gainham,  and  departed,  leaving  the  com- 
pany to  censure,  or  to  laugh,  as  they  felt 
disposed. 
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CHAF.    XII. 


Out  of  these  convertites 


"  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned." 

Shakespeare. 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Rambler,  has  finely 
distinguished  the  different  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  by  reading  an  author's  works, 
and  becoming  personally  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  him.  "  This  transition,'*  he 
observes,  "  is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city  after  a  distant  prospect.  Remotely 
we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples,  and 
turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  resi- 
dence of  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates, 
we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  dis- 
graced with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
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with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. *^ 
This   noble  figure   strikingly  illustrates  not 
only  the  immediate  subject  for  which  it  was 
adduced,  but    applies,    in  all  its  beauty  and 
force,  to  that  transition  which  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  abstract  glories  of  religion, 
to   the   religious  world ;    from  the  sublime 
doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  Christianity, 
as  they  are  displayed  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  their  confused,  deteriorated,  and  debased 
appearance    in    the   opinions   and   lives   of 
Christians.     Louisa   had   yet    to  learn  the 
nature  of  this  transition,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  it.     She  had  beheld  some   of  the  rarest 
specimens  of  embodied  and  practical  Reli- 
gion, and  so  near  was  their  resemblance  to 
the  bright  original  archetype  which  shone  on 
her  heart,   and  glowed  in  her  imagination, 
that  she  conceived  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice  to   be  uniformly   the   same  ;  that  the 
creed  of  all  Christians  would  necessarily  be 
scriptural,  and  their   character  a  transcript 
of  their  creed — a  mistake  by  no  means  un- 
common, especially  when  persons,  up  to  the 
period  oftheir  becoming  religious,  have  lived 
only  in  the  gay  world. 

This  pleasing  vision,  however.  Miss  De- 
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Javal  was  not  permitted  long  to  indulge.  A 
few  days  subsequent  to  the  splendid  dejeune^ 
given  by  Mrs.  Gainham,  an  elegant  equipage 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  Sir  George  Delaval, 
and  a  lady  of  most  prepossessing  appearance, 
learning  that  Miss  Delaval  was  at  home, 
alighted.  With  a  smile  of  genuine  good- 
nature, and,  at  the  same  time,  offering  her 
hand  to  Louisa,  she  informed  her,  that  cere- 
mony between  persons  of  the  same  family 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  she  had  waited 
upon  her  as  a  sister  in  the  Lord,  not  to  con- 
dole with  her  on  the  sneers  and  contempt 
with  which  she  understood  she  was  treated 
by  her  fashionable  acquaintance,  but  to  con- 
gratulate her,  that  she  was  deemed  worthy 
to  bear  the  reproach  of  the  Cross.  There 
was  so  much  evident  frankness  and  sincerity 
in  this  rather  abrupt  introduction  of  a  subject, 
to  which  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Louisa  had  scarcely  ventured  to  advert,  that 
though  it  a  little  surprised,  it  did  not  offend 
her.  It  was  uttered  with  all  the  suavity  of 
good  breeding,  heightened  and  warmed  by 
the  enthusiastic  fervour  of  religious  feehng. 

Louisa  politely  thanked  her  lovely  visitor 
for  the  interest  which  she  condescended  to 
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take  in  her  happiness,  and  assured  her,  that 
while  she  did  nothing  to  provoke  the  enmity 
of  the  world,  but  what  her  duty  to  God  re- 
quired, she  was  willing  to  endure  it.  That 
she  knew  not  what  action  of  her's  had  drawn 
upon  her  the  observation  of  others — she  had 
never  sought  publicity — and  her  religious 
views  and  feelings  she  had  retained  in  her 
own  bosom.  "  If  silent  withdrawment," 
she  added, "  from  scenes  and  pursuits  which 
my  conscience  condemns,  is  to  bring  down 
upon  me  reproach,  the  approbation  of  my 
own  mind  will  sustain  me  under  it.'' 

"  O  yes  !"  replied  the  Honourable  Miss 
Clement,  "  and  if  you  belong,  my  dear,  as  I 
hope  you  do,  to  the  chosen  few  that  were  in 
Christ  from  eternity,  and  who  must  in  their 
time  state  suffer  much  tribulation,  not  only 
from  the  thoughtless  world,  but  from  the 
carnal  professors  of  the  age,  you  must  pre- 
pare yourself  to  be  ridiculed  and  despised  by 
Saints  as  well  as  Sinners."  The  times  (she 
added)  are  deplorably  dark.  The  once  ex^ 
ploded  doctrines  of  Popery  resound  almost 
from  every  pulpit.  The  reformed  need  re- 
forming.  Darkness  covers  the  priests,  and 
gross  darkness   the  people.     Ah  !  (she  ex- 
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claimed,  an  eloquent  tear  starting  in  her 
fine  eyes,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,)  they 
know  nothing  of  the  '  union/  and  the  '  fi- 
nished work ;'  and  the  Lord's  dear  family 
may  traverse  England  through  without  learn- 
ing one  word  of  the  precious  truths,  which 
are  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their  hearts.  The 
self-glorifying  divinity  of  the  day  has  robbed 
the  King  of  Zion  of  his  crown.  But,  amidst 
these  abounding  and  fearful  declensions, 
there  are  an  enlightened,  humble  few  that 
seek  him  aright — in  whose  hearts  he  is  '  all 
in  all.'  For  the  purposes  of  inquiry  and 
devotion,  we  meet  at  each  others'  houses 
every  evening  in  the  week,  and  most  happy 
shall  I  be  to  introduce  Miss  Delaval  to  this 
chosen  band.^^ 

Louisa,  astonished  at  the  volubility  of  this 
address,  yet  prepossessed  by  the  manners  of 
Miss  Clement,  and  struck  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  zeal,  requested  that  she  would 
explain  to  her  more  at  large  the  reasons  on 
which  she  founded  the  very  serious  charges 
she  had  brought  against  an  age,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  wise  and  judicious  persons, 
was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a  character 
of  Christian  piety  and  benevolence ;  and  to 
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inform  her  more  particularly  of  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  party  she  had  eulo- 
gised in  terms  of  such  unqualified  and  exclu- 
sive approbation/^ 

"  Most  happy  should  I  be,  my  dear  Miss 
Delaval,"  said  Miss  Clement,  "  to  enter 
upon  this  wide  field  with  you  ;  but  I  am  at 
present  a  novice  in  the  system  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  form.  But  our  friends  meet 
at  my  house  this  evening  ;  and  you  must  do 
me  the  favour  to  join  them.  To  some  of 
them  you  are  already  known.  You  fre- 
quently met  them  in  the  gayest  circles  in  the 
days  of  your  vanity.  Meet  them  now  as  the 
highly-favoured  founders  of  a  new  Apostohc 
Church.^' 

To  this  proposal,  influenced  by  curiosity, 
more  than  by  any  expectation  of  being  con- 
verted to  a  novel  Religion,  Louisa  acceded  ; 
and  Miss  Clement,  having  obtained  this,  the 
principal  object  of  her  visit,  took  her  leave  to 
apprise  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the  sect  of  the 
chance  of  another  proselyte. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  in  a  moment, 
that  Miss  Clement  is  one  of  the  zealous  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  recent  secession  from  the 
Established  Church.     The  most  remarkable 
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characteristic  of  which  is,  that  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  ladies  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  and  a  few  young  gentlemen,  who 
are  alternately  their  pupils  and  instructors. 

Of  their  tenets  and  peculiarities,  a  tole- 
rably accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
what  passed  at  Louisa^s  visit  to  Miss  Cle- 
ment, the  circumstances  of  which  we  will 
now  proceed  to  detail. 

On  her  arrival  at square,  she  was 

ushered  into  an  elegant  drawing-room.  An 
organ  graced  one  of  the  recesses.  Sofas 
and  Ottomans  were  drawn  into  a  semi- 
circle around  a  splendid  loo  table,  on  which 
stood  two  brilliant  lamps  ;  between  these  was 
placed  a  quarto  bible,  most  superbly  bound  ; 
while  hymn  books  and  smaller  bibles  were 
distributed  in  equal  distances  around  it. 

Joy  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Clement, 
as  she  led  her  companion  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  where  the  orators  and  oracles,  both 
male  and  female,  usually  sat.  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  thus  early,'*  she  remarked,  accosting 
Louisa,  "  it  will  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  particularly  introducing  you  to  the  K — s, 
the  B — s,  and  the  D—s.  Oh  !  my  dear, 
what  delight  it  will  afford  them  all  to  meet 
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you  here.     I  am  highly  privileged  to-night. 

It  is  dear  Mr. 's  turn  to  expound  the 

Scriptures.  Ah  !  what  a  triumph  had  the 
truth  over  the  world,  when  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  open  his  eyes  ;  and  how  nobly 
has  he  sacrificed  all  for  Christ." 

"  You  are  speaking,  I  believe,'^  said 
Louisa,  "of a  gentleman,  who,  in  the  honest 
fervour  of  his  zeal,  has  forsaken  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  to  build  one  of  his  own  ?" — "  The 
same,"  rephed  Miss  Clement: — ''  A  man  of 
the  best  connexions,  yet  he  is  now  so  hum- 
ble, that  he  has  renounced  them  all  for  the 
little  despised  family  of  faith." 

But  have  I  not  understood,'*  said  Louisa, 

"  that  before  Mr. seceded  from  our 

Church,  he  was  eminently  pious  and  useful? 
Was  he  not  the  personal  friend  of  some  of 
the  brightest  luminaries  among  the  Clergy, 
and  the  most  devoted  and  holy  Christians 
of  the  Laity  ?" 

Miss  Clement  smiled  ;  but  it  was  more  a 
smile  of  pity  than  of  contempt,  at  the  lament- 
able ignorance  which  these  questions  be- 
trayed ;  and,  at  the  moment  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  evade  them  with  the  best  arrace  in 


"o 


grace 


her  power,  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  to 
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3vhom  they  referred,  relieved  her  from  her 
embarrassment. 

The  countenance  of  Mr. ,  though 

most  prepossessing  and  amiable,  at  once 
proved  to  Louisa,  that  Nature  had  never 
formed  him  to  wield  the  subtleties  of  Pole- 
mical Divinity,  or  to  rise  to  eminence  as  the 
popular  teacher  of  anew  religion.  His  man- 
ners were  bland,  but  not  insinuating ;  and 
the  consistence  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  too 
malleable,  either  to  receive  or  impart  any 
powerful  and  long  continued  impression. 
In  short,  he  might,  in  her  opinion,  (and  she 
was  something  of  a  physiognomist)  do  for 
the  crowd,  but  not  for  the  pedestal.  He 
might  be  grouped  in  the  back-ground  of  a 
picture,  but  not  thrust  forward  as  one  of  its 
principal  figures  ;  and  whether  the  doctrines 
he  had  espoused  were  true  or  false,  she  re- 
gretted that  he  had  abandoned  his  walk 
of  private  usefulness  to  meet  the  public  gaze, 
which  she  felt  assured,  would,  sooner  or  later, 
dazzle  and  confound  him. 

The  company  now  rapidly  assembled,  and 
the  air  of  fashion  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, would  have  given  to  the  scene  the 
appearance  of  a  rout,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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Bibles  and  Hymn-books,  which  occupied 
the  place  of  cards,  and  the  solemn  and 
serious  looks  of  the  party,  which  indicated 
any  purpose  rather  than  amusement. 

The    Honourable   Mr.    read    a   few 

verses  of  a  hymn,  and  Miss  Clement  took 
her  seat  at  the  organ,  and  played,  in  exqui- 
site style,  a  modern  air  to  which  they  were 
adapted,  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  all 
present.  There  was  something  extremely 
impressive  in  this  that  spoke  to  the  heart. 
Louisa  felt  and  acknowledged  it.  The 
drawing-room,  she  said  mentally,  may  be 
made  the  sanctuary  of  devotion  as  well  as 
the  Church.  The  worshippers  hallow  the 
place,  and  every  house  is  a  temple,  where 
social  piety  breathes  its  aspirations  after 
God. 

The  Reverend  Mr. who  had  recently 

vacated  a  living  of  considerable  value  for 
conscience  sake — a  refined  scholar,  and  once 
a  most  useful  preacher,  offered  up  to  Heaven 
a  prayer,  if  that  may  be  deemed  a  prayer 
which  did  not  contain  a  single  general  peti- 
tion, and  which  was  rendered  unintelligible 
to  Louisa,  by  a  certain  mysterious  jargon 
'f)eculiar  to  the  sect. 

VOL.  II,  R 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  now  requested  the 
company  to  announce  to  their  friends  any 
new  biblical  discovery  they  might  have  made 
since  they  last  separated,  declaring  that  he 
deemed  it  right  to  confess,  that  what  he  had 
delivered  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  he  was  now  convinced 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 
He  had  very  erroneously  stated,  that  the 
Elect  partook  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
fall  in  Adam,  as  well  as  the  Non-elect ;  he 
was  now  quite  sure,  that  they  never  fell — 
that  they  were  passed  over  in  this  dreadful 
lapse  of  human  nature.  They  had  not 
sinned  in  eternity,  when,  like  Eve  in  the 
body  of  Adam  before  her  creation,  they 
were  in  Christ.  They  cannot  sin  in  time, 
for  they  are  without  spot,  and  blameless, 
the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  both  before 
their  conversion  and  afterwards  ;  for  con- 
version effects  no  moral  change  in  them  ; 
nor  will  they  be  able  to  sin  after  time,  be- 
cause the  finished  work  of  Christ,  finished 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  has 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  should  per- 
sonally stand  in  any  relation  of  accounta- 
bleness  to  their  Creator  and  Governor ;  that 
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it  was  Christ  only  that  sustained  any  moral 
responsibihty,  and  that  the  Elect  were,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  him.  There  were  many  other  errors 
which  he  had  promulgated,  which  he  took 
this  opportunity  of  retracting. 

The  ci  devant  clersrvman,  to  whom  re- 
ference  has  just  been  made,  also  begged 
leave  to  qualify  some  of  his  assertions,  de- 
livered to  his  hearers  the  evening  before,  at 
his  own  chapel.  New  light  had  broken  in 
upon  his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
friends  his  change  of  views.  He  had  spoken, 
incautiously,  he  said,  on  the  subject  of  jus- 
tification by  faith,  and  of  imputed  righte- 
ousness ;  he  was  now  persuaded,  that  faith 
has  nothing  actually  to  do  with  justification, 
that  it  was  complete  from  all  eternity  with- 
out it ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  absurd,  but 
wicked,  to  talk  of  the  imputation  either  of 
righteousness,  or  of  guilt.  That  Christ 
suffered  for  his  own  sins,  and  not  for  ours ; 
that  from  eternity  we  were  righteous,  and 
Christ  the  sinner ;  that  he  bore  the  curse 
because  he  was  really  guilty  ;  and  that  we 
enjoy  the  blessing,  because  we  were,  and 
R  2 
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for  ever  must  be,  really  innocent  and  righ- 
teous. These,  continued  this  profound 
divine,  are  my  present  views  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject. 

.     "  Brother,"  said  the  late  Member  for 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  clear  manifestation 
of  truth.  My  dear  wife  stated  the  sub- 
stance of  what  you  have  now  said,  in  her 
sweet  exposition  at  family  worship  this 
morning.  She  remarked,  and  very  justly, 
that  this  view  of  Christ's  death  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Union,  concerning  which  the  professing 
world  are  at  this  moment  so  much  in  the 
dark.'' 

Here  Mrs.  — —  interrupted  her  husband, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  throw  her  por- 
tion of  light  upon  this  great  point.  The 
company  were  instantly  hushed  into  most 
profound  and  attentive  silence. 

"  All  systems,  said  Mrs.  are  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  grand  characteristic 
principles  ;  and  these  principles  may  be  re- 
duced again  into  some  single  dogma,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  essence  of  the 
whole.  And  such,  I  think,  is  our  doctrine 
of  the  Union  in  the  system  of  divine  truth. 
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M^hich,  as  genuine  Biblists,  we  derive  exclu- 
sively from  the  Scriptures.  When  rightly 
understood,  it  relieves  from  all  difficulties, 
tranquilizes  the  mind,  and  sets  us  free  from 
€very  law,  both  human  and  divine. 

"  This  doctrine  is  founded  upon  a  fact  7nost 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  That  is,  the 
pre-existence  of  all  the  elect  people  of  God. 
A  pre-existence  which  is  coeval  with  that  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  He  and  they  came  into  actual 
being  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  When 
he  was  formed,  they  were  formed  in  him. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
creation,  is  not  so,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the 
Church  ;  it  is  only  manifestation,  so  that 
all  the  Elect  really  existed  millions  of  years, 
before  any  of  them  were  born.  They  were 
the  fair  and  lovely  bride  of  the  Lord,  their 
husband.  The  most  intimate  endearments 
subsisted  between  them  till  the  period  of 
the  Creation.  And  then  this  ungrateful 
wife,  in  her  adulterous  and  restless  dissatis- 
faction with  her  heavenly  spouse,  volunta- 
rily repudiated  herself,  and  descended  into 
what  is  called  by  us  her  time  state.  But  it 
was   impossible  to  dissolve   the  union   be* 
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tween  her  Lord  and  herself ;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  was  human  before,  and  not  God,  for 
God  only  dwelt  in  him,  and  his  humanity 
existed  from  eternity,  condescended  to  be- 
come an  infant,  and  to  be  born  again  (the 
only  scriptural  new  birth).  He  thus  fol- 
lowed his  bride  into  the  wilderness,  sinned 
for  her,  suffered  for  her,  and  has  so  trans- 
ferred himself  to  her,  that  they  are  identified 
rather  than  united.  Christ  is  his  Elect, 
and  his  Elect  is  Christ ;  so  that,  whatever 
the  one  does,  the  other  does  ;  and  as  Christ^s 
work  is  a  finished  work,  the  Elect  have  only 
to  believe  their  identity  with  him.  This 
constitutes  the  whole  of  faith  and  obedience. 
They  have  nothing  to  repent  of,  or  to  for- 
sake, for  all  their  sins,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  are  not  theirs,  but  Christ^s ;  they 
have  nothing  to  perform,  for  all  Christ's 
righteousness  is  not  his,  but  theirs.  They 
have  only  to  continue  in  their  time  state,  to 
accomplish  the  number  of  Christ's  sins,  and, 
having  done  so,  to  depart  in  peace.  Re- 
generation, and  what  is  ignorantly  termed 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  nothing 
jbetter  than  Popish  errors,  designed  to  flatter 
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the  self-righteous  pride  of  the  children  of 
perdition."* 

Mrs. received  the  warmest  thanks 

of  the  assembly,  for  her  judicious  and  sim- 
ple elucidation  of  a  most  profound  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel;  and  a  young  lady,  appa- 
rently rising  to  oracular  distinction,  begged 
to  know  by  what  general  canon  of  interpre- 
tation Mrs. had  been  enabled  to  arrive 

at  such  clear  views  of  biblical  truth. 

"  In    the   first  place,''    said    Mrs. 

"  I  read  nothing  but  the  Bible  ;  I  am  strictly 
a  Biblist. — In  the  next  place,  I  hear  no- 
body but  my  husband,  and  he  borrows  his 
illumination  from  me  ;  and  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation, which  I  have  adhered  to,  is 
simply  this — To  understand  all  the  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  figurative  and  allegorical  in  their 
strict  and  literal  sense  ;   and   vice  versa,  to 


*  See  not  only  Mr.  Simons's  letter,  which  the  Seceders 
complain  has  not  done  them  justice,  but  observations  upon 
that  letter,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Establislunent,  which 
substantially  corroborates  every  statement,  which  it  was 
avowedly  written  to  controvert.  Surely,  an  honest  man, 
holding  such  sentiments,  ought  to  quit  the  Church— for 
Bedlam. 
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understand  all  that  have  been  deemed  literal 
and  plain,  as  allegorical  and  figurative.  This, 
she  said,  is  my  key  to  the  treasury  of  divine 
knowledge.  "  Adopt  it,  my  dear,  and  you 
will  soon  be  as  wise  as  all  your  teachers.'* 

After  these  retractions  and  statements, 
the  more  direct  business  of  the  evening 
commenced.  The  Bible  was  opened  with 
great  solemnity,  by  the  gentleman  on  whom 
the  task  of  exposition  devolved,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord's  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus.  The  parable,  he  said,  was  a  real 
history  ;  yet  were  the  facts  it  contained 
s3^mbols  of  hidden  truths,  which  only  the 
enlightened  of  the  Lord's  dear  family  were 
privileged  to  understand.  The  blind  guides, 
the  carnal  expounders  of  holy  scripture 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sweet  and 
soul-refreshing  doctrines  wrapt  up  in  it. 
Perhaps  it  had  never  occurred  to  his  present 
audience,  spiritual  and  profound  as  many  of 
them  confessedly  were,  to  seek  for  this  inva- 
luable treasure.  He  had  sought,  and  had 
happily  found  it.  The  rich  man,  he  said, 
was  the  world,  and  Lazarus  was  Christ. 
The  world  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
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and  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  that  is, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  self-righteousness  and 
pride,  and  living  on  sin    and  vanity,    was 
visited  by  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ; 
but,  as  he  was  poor  and  destitute,  the  world 
would  not    open  its  doors  to  receive  him, 
hut  left  him  a  neglected  beggar  to  perish  at 
its   gate.     The    wounds   of  Lazarus,  which 
were  lothsomely  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
passing  multitude,   were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  sufferings   of  Christ,    for  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  the  dogs 
which  licked  these   wounds  were  the  disci- 
ples, the  humble  friends  and    followers  of 
our  spiritual  Lazarus  ;  and  the  nauseous  act 
ascribed  to  them,  was  to  be  considered  as 
descriptive  of  their  faith  ;  for  faith  derives 
its  nourishment   from   a  suffering  Saviour, 
and  lives  upon  what  the  world  abhors/'=5^ 

When  the  company  broke  up.  Miss  Cle- 
ment, and  half  a  dozen  of  her  fellow  novi- 
tiates in  this  new  school  of  Divinity,  sur- 


*  Be  it.remembercd,  that  the  person  who  delivered  these 
gross  absurdities,  was  not  an  illiterate  mechanic,  but  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  At  least  he  passed  through  one  of 
the  Universities  with  credit. 
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rounded  Louisa,  anxious  to  learn  whether 
any  impression  favourable  to  their  views  had 
been  made  upon  her  mind.    To  their  press- 
ing inquiries,  she  replied  in  general  terms  ; 
she  admired  sincerity  and  zeal  ;  she  had  cer- 
tainly heard  opinions,  the  novelty  of  which 
surprised  her.     But   as   Scripture   was   re- 
ferred to  as  their  only  source,    she   would 
examine  them  by  this  standard.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  deal  she  could  not  under- 
stand ;  but,  early  taught  to  reverence  sacred 
mysteries,  if  she  perceived    that  what  had 
perplexed  and  confused  her  was  supported 
by  unerring  testimony,  she  should  feel  her- 
self bound  implicitly  to  believe   it.     This 
was  something  ;  but  not  all  that  her  sanguine 
friends  desired  ;  there  was  more  caution  than 
they  wished  to  see,  which  augured  against 
their   scheme   of  Proselytism  ;  yet  hoping 
the  best,  one  begged  her  to  take  home  a 
sweet  letter  she  had  received  from  a  lady  of 
extraordinary   abilities,  and    whose    know- 
ledge of  these  abstruse  points  was  most  pro- 
found.    Another   requested   her   to  read  a 
manuscript  sermon,  which  w^as  preached  by 
the  most  eminent  of  their  ministers,   with 
the  perusal  of  which  she  was  indulged,  as  an 
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aet  of  special  kindness  ;  and  all  concurred  in 
entreating  her  to  favour  them  with  her  com- 
pany as  often  as  possible. 

The  character  and  rank  of  the  parties 
which  composed  this  assemblage,  their  known 
benevolence,  piety,  and  good  sense,  up  to  the 
period  of  their  secession,  disposed  Louisa  to 
regard  what  she  had  heard  from  them  with 
respectful  attention.  She  read  the  manu- 
scripts put  into  her  hands;  but  to  her  they 
were  utterly  incomprehensible.  She,  there- 
fore, wrote  to  her  venerable  friend,  Mr. 
Evelyn,  on  the  subject ;  and  from  him  she 
received  a  letter,  in  reply  ;  a  few  extracts 
from  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

^        ^         *        *        ^        ^        # 

"  You  know,  my  dearest  Louisa,  that  I 
am  far  from  being  a  bigot.  I  do  not  think, 
that  those  who  separate  themselves  from 
our  Establishment,  are  therefore  the  worse 
Christians.  But  this  new  secession  is  marked 
with  such  fearful  characters  of  delusion,  he- 
resy, and  intolerance,  that  I  cannot  but  view 
it  as  a  moral  pestilence,  which  has  suddenly 
risen  to  blight  the  fairest  prospects  of  piety 
and  virtue   among   a  class  of  persons  who 
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might  have  been,  and  who  once  promised  to 
be,  the  ornament  and  glory  of  their  age. 

"  The  infatuation  which  exaggerates  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  our  Religion  into  gross 
absurdities,  and  which  believes  propositions, 
alike  opposed  by  Scripture  and  common 
sense,  is  a  species  of  mental  imbecility  which 
has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  extravagance.  To  talk  nonsense,  and 
to  call  it  mystery,  has  been  at  all  times  too 
much  the  practice  of  enthusiasts,  but  the 
w^orld  does  not  furnish  such  specimens  of 
folly  and  weakness  as  you  have  detailed  to 
me  in  your  account  of  what  you  heard  on 
the  evening  of  your  visit  to  Miss  Clement. 
To  prove  this  strong  assertion,  I  need  only 
instance  the  two  particulars  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  what  these  people  are 
so  fond  of  denominating  the  union  between 
Him  and  his  Church. 

"  The  pre-existence  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
the  pre-existence  of  his  Divine  Nature,  and 
not  of  his  Humanity.  Of  Jesus  Christ, 
considered  as  a  human  being,  we  read  that 
he  was  born  at  a  given  period  ;  that  his  soul 
and  body  were  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — the   creation  of  his  ineffable 
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power ;  and  that,  from  his  infancy,  he  grew 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.     So  far  as  he  is  human,  he 
is  a  creature ;  and  to  say  of  a  creature,  that 
it  existed  from  eternity,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ;   for  that  which  is  without  beginning, 
exists   necessarily ;   and   that   which    exists 
necessarily,    is   self-existent,    and    must  be 
God.     This  strictly  applies  to  the  true  and 
proper  Divinity  of  Him,  who  is  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person  ;^^  but  borders  on  blas- 
phemy when  applied  to  mere  humanity.   To 
rob  Christ  of  the  glory  of  his  divine  nature, 
which  the   Seceders  do,   and  yet  to  ascribe 
to  Him  eternity  of  being,   is  palpably  ab- 
surd.    And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
eternal  union,  which  is   said  to  subsist  be- 
tween this  infinite  creature,  and  his  redeemed 
people.     Indeed,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
they  are  all  equally  eternal.     There  was,  in 
fact,  no  Church  till  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  as 
there  could  be  no  redemption  until  the  re- 
deemed were  first  lost.     The  Church  had  a 
beginning,  has  been  susceptible  of  increase, 
and  is  not  yet  complete — so  that  to  speak  of 
it  as  existing  from  eternity,  that  is,  existing 
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necessarily,  is  to  clothe  it  with  an  essential 
attribute  of  Deity ;  and  if  this  is  not  con- 
tended for  —  if  driven  to  admit  that  the 
Church  actually  consists  of  believers,  and 
that  believers  could  have  no  real  existence 
before-time,what  can  be  meant  by  a  union,that 
was  formed  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ?  In  order  to  the  union  of  parties,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  parties  exist.  A  vital, 
spiritual,  and  holy  union,  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  his  people,  is  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture plainly  revealed,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  but  the  view  of  it,  taken  by  this 
new  school  of  theology,  renders  it  a  non- 
entity. 

"  But  the  delusion  of  the  Seceders  does 
not  terminate  here — -it  has  led  them  to  in- 
dulge the  overweening  conceit,  that  the  be- 
lief of  these  extravagances  constitutes  all  the 
real  religion  that  now  exists  in  Christendom. 
They  have  not  merely  departed  from  our 
Church,  but  they  stand  alone  in  the  Christian 
world.  According  to  them,  we  are  all,  both 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 
Christianity,  it  seems,  has  honoured  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  with  its  exclusive  re^ 
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gard.  They  possess  the  *  Urim  and  the 
Thummim/ — All  the  wisdom  and  all  the 
truth.  God  is  with  them,  and  with  them 
alone.  This  is  imphed,  in  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  all  fellowship  with  other 
Christians,  and  it  is  more  than  implied  in 
their  sermons  and  conversations.'^ 


^ 

^ 

^ 

* 

# 

* 

^ 

* 

^ 

* 

^ 

* 

* 

# 

"  That  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  any  new  discovery  should  be 
made  in  divinity,  which  is  to  explode  every 
doctrine  that  has  preceded  it,  and  which  has 
been  deemed  venerable  and  sacred  by  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  the  Church,  is  to 
suppose  a  miracle  of  more  stupendous  mag- 
nitude than  any  which  have  hitherto  been 
wrought  in  defence  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Novelties  in  Religion,  when  they  regard 
the  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
may  be  very  safely  rejected  without  exami- 
nation. That  they  are  new,  is  ?l  prima  facie 
evidence  that  they  are  false.'' 

"IP  "fr  w  *  tP  "K*  "K* 
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"  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  system  of  these 
new  Christians,  if  a  system  it  may  be  called, 
is  a  heterogeneous  combination  of  most  of 
the  heresies,  which  have  separately,  and  at 
different  times,  divided  the  Church,  and  cor- 
rupted the  truth  ;  in  connexion  with  absurdities 
which  no  sect  that  has  yet  arisen  has  been 
weak  enough  to  entertain.  Their  notion  of 
the  person  of  Christ  comprehends  the  errors 
of  the  Sabellians  and  Arians  ;  to  which  they 
add,  the  Supralapsarian  folly,  that  the  Elect, 
as  well  as  the  Father,  actually  dwelt  in 
Christ  from  all  eternity, 

"  They  deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  restrict  the  influence,  which  they 
dignify  with  this  sacred  name,  simply  to  the 
illumination  of  the  mind,  without  any  direct 
agency,  or  spiritual  communication  to  the 
soul.  Their  views  of  the  atonement  are 
equally  unscriptural.  The  doctrine  of  a  vi- 
carious sacrifice,  they  wholly  reject,  or  so 
explain  away,  that  it  means  nothing.  In 
fact,  they  are  Sandemanians,  without  main- 
taining those  parts  of  the  system  which 
secure  the  interests  of  purity.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  views  of  moral  obligation  alto- 
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gether  subvert  every  idea  of  personal  respon-- 
sibility  ;  this  they  transfer  from  believers  to 
the  Saviour,  and  require  good  works,  not  as 
the  absolute  demand  of  the  great  Law-giver, 
not  as  flowing  from  a  holy  principle,  super- 
induced by  divine  grace  into  the  soul,  con- 
forminsf  it  to  the  orioinal  standard  of  moral 
perfection — but  merely  as  '  suitable  results^' 
which  are  to  be  performed  where  there  is  no 
obligation,  and  without  divine  assistance. 
The  carnal  mind  is  to  subdue  itself.  The 
flesh  is  to  crucify  the  flesh  ;  and  all  this  where 
there  is  no  real  necessity  for  making  a  sin- 
gle effort,  or  vanquishing  a  single  lust." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  perceive,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary melange  of  absurdities,  an  evident 
tendency  to  all  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Socinianism.  If  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Church  existed  in  the  same  sense,  together 
from  eternity,  then  they  did  not  exist  at  all, 
hut  in  the  divine  purpose ;  and  this  Socinians 
will  readily  admit.  And  if  Christ  did  not 
die  for  the  sins  of  others^  but  for  his  own  ; 
if  there  was  nothing  vicarious  in  his  death, 
then  was  not  that  death  an  atonement ;  and 
if  divine  influence  extends  only  to  the  be- 
stowment  of  knowledge  on  those  who  seek 

VOL.  II.  s 
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it  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Socinians  and  the 
Seceders  are  likewise,  on  this  point,  substan- 
tially one." 

#        *        #        #        ^        #        # 

'*  The  great  mistake  which  these  esti- 
mable persons  committed  at  the  first,  and 
which  hurried  them  into  all  the  extrava- 
gances which  have  marked  their  singular 
career,  was  imagining  that  the  moment  they 
became  Christians,  they  were  qualified  to 
become  teachers  of  Christianity.  Piety  is 
one  thing — theology  another.  A  man  may 
be  sincerely  devout,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  views  are  confused,  and  his  mind  but  ill 
instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Divinity  must  be  studied  precisely  as 
we  study  any  other  science.  There  are  no 
such  beings  as  intuitive  divines.'^ 

^        ^        ^        ^        -^        ^        ^ 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  rever- 
ence with  which  the  Seceders  regard  the 
sacred  volume.  But  even  the  Scriptures 
may  be  read  too  exclusively.  They  only  in- 
deed possess  the  weight  of  authority  ;  through 
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their  medium  alone,  Christians  are  to  derive 
their  rehgion.  But  when  all  the  treasures  of 
sanctified  learning,  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  enrich  the  Church,  are  not  only  neglected, 
but  deprecated  and  despised  ;  this  discovers 
not  the  humility  of  faith,  but  the  arrogance 
of  conceit.  Surely,  we  cannot  consent  to 
regard  as  a  dead  letter,  the  labours  of  the 
wiseandgood,  which  have  critically  adjusted 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  elucidated 
its  difficulties,  and  systematised  its  truths. 
Nor  are  these  religionists  aware  of  their  own 
inconsistency  on  this  very  point.  If  nothing 
but  the  Bible  is  to  be  read,  nothing  but  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  heard.  Oral  instruction 
must  detract  quite  as  much  from  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the  Scriptures,  as  written  trea- 
tises. And  who  would  not  infinitely  rather 
av^ail  himself  of  the  Homilies  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  and  the  pious  and  enlightened  works 
of  a  Hopkins  or  a  Doddridge,  than  listen  to 
a  crude,  ill-digested  discourse  of  a  youthful 
modern  Seceder,  unsettled  in  his  views,  and 
undetermined  in  his  principles.*' 

w  ^  w  •rf  w  'JP  "S" 

s  2 
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'*  But  that  which  in  my  view  in  these 
people,  merits  the  severest  reprehension,  is 
the  arrogance  of  their  bigotry,  and  the  super- 
ciliousness of  their  spirit.  They  are  sadly 
distinguished  by  a  haughty  contempt  of  all 
from  whom  they  differ,  and  by  an  intole- 
rance, which  impels  them  to  proselyte  where 
they  can,  and  cordially  to  hate  where  they 
cannot.  I  am  afraid,  that  Rousseau,  in 
describing  the  Mystics,  has  drawn  a  too- 
accurate  portrait  of  this  self-constituted,  ex- 
clusive, and  anything  but  Catholic  Church. 

"  What  sets  me  most  against  these  de- 
votees by  profession,  is,  that  affectation  of 
manners,  which  renders  them  insensible  to 
humanity;  that  excessive  pride,  which  makes 
them  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind.  If  ever  they  condescend  to  stoop 
from  their  imaginary  elevation  to  do  an  act 
of  charity,  it  is  always  done  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  the  object ;  their  pity 
is  so  cruel  and  insulting  ;  their  justice  is  so 
rigid,  their  charity  so  severe,  their  zeal  so 
bitter,  their  contempt  so  much  like  hatred, 
that  even  the  insensibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  less  cruel  than  their  pity.  Their 
love   for  Heaven  serves  them  as  an  excuse 
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for  loving  nobody  upon  earth.  The  more  de- 
tached they  affect  to  be  from  the  world,  the 
more  they  expect  from  it ;  and  one  would 
think,  their  devotion  to  God  is  excited  only 
that  they  may  have  a  pretext  to  exercise  his 
authority  over  the  rest  of  his  creatures." 

This  letter,  together  with  her  own  re- 
flections, soon  induced  Louisa  to  discontinue 
her  visits  to  her  friends  of  the  Secession. 
This  they  observed  with  considerable  alarm. 
At  first,  they  plied  her  with  arguments,  with 
flattery,  and  persuasions  ;  but  finding  all 
their  efforts  vain,  they  soon  left  her  to  the 
impenetrable  darkness  which  had  enveloped 
her  mind  ;  and  a  distant  salutation  was  all  the 
notice  which  she  could  at  last  obtain  from 
those,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  were  dying 
for  her  friendship.  She  is  become  unto 
them  "  as  an  heathen  and  a  publican.'' 

Sir  George  Delaval,  not  a  httle  alarmed 
at  what  he  daily  witnessed  of  his  daugh- 
ter's piety,  Avhich  every  body  taught  him 
to  consider  as  Methodism,  and  fanatical  folly, 
was  anxious  to  remove  her  from  town  ;  he 
therefore  suggested  to  her,  that  a  visit  to 
his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  might  be  be- 
neficial to  her  health;  and    that  there   she 
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would  enjoy  the  converse  of  her  maternal 
aunt,  who  was  a  very  pious  good  woman, 
and  who  might,  perhaps,  induce  her  to  aban- 
don some  of  her  singular  notions.  Glad  to 
escape  from  scenes  so  uncongenial  with  her 
feelings,  Louisa  readily  consented  to  spend 
a  few  months  with  her  relative. 
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"  She,  half  an  Angel  in  her  own  account. 
Doubts  not  hereafter  w  ith  the  saints  to  mount. 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search. 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  item  goes  to  Church." 

Cow  per. 


Miss  Elmer,  denominated  by  Sir  George 
Delaval  a  "  good  religious  woman,"  and  by 
whose  instructions,  and  advice,  he  hoped  to 
reclaim  Louisa  from  her  fanaticism,  it  will 
be  recollected  by  our  readers,  was  the  elder 
sister  of  Lady  Delaval.  And  it  now  re- 
mains to  be  told  that  after  having  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  amidst  the  gaieties 
and  follies  of  the  world,  she  retired  in  dis- 
gust, to  spend  the  remnant  of  her  days  in 
seclusion.  Louisa  had  seen  little  of  her 
for  several  yeai's ;  but  learning  that  she  was 
no  longer  a  creature  of  fashion,  but  that  she 
attended  to  the  duties  of  piety,  she  hoped 
to   enjoy    much  tranquil    pleasure    in    her 
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company.  Prior  to  this  desirable  change 
in  her  character,  she  knew  that  her  mind 
was  frivolous,  and  her  temper  unamiable. 
But  what  is  there  that  Religion  cannot  dig- 
nify and  improve.  It  can  awaken  the  dor- 
mant intellect,  and  smooth  the  most  rugged 
disposition.  Thus  reasoned  Louisa;  and 
had  Miss  Elmer  been  a  Christian  indeed,  she 
would  have  reasoned  justly.  Unhappily  she 
was  doomed  to  behold  a  specimen  of  religi- 
ous profession,  which  though  totally  different 
from  what  she  had  recently  witnessed,  was 
quite  as  repulsive  to  her  feelings  ;  and  that 
specimen,  as  the  production  of  it  may  be 
useful,  we  will  present  to  the  reader. 

Miss  Elmer  had  shone  the  most  distin- 
guished Belle  of  Fashion,  till  eclipsed  by  a 
brighter  luminary.  Her  early  life  presented 
one  unceasing  round  of  dissipation ;  and 
now  amidst  the  loneliness  of  celibacy,  and 
the  infirmities  of  age,  she  is  still  a  trifler. 

In  youth  she  was  a  coquet ;  and  at  this 
moment  she  has  all  the  airs  of  coquetish 
beauty  without  any  of  its  claims  ;  the  vola- 
tility of  youth  without  its  excuse,  and  the 
garruhty  of  age  without  the  good  sense 
which   renders   it   venerable;  yet   with  all 
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these  follies  she  blends  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  the  forms  of  religion  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  may  excite  surprise  in  the 
superficial  observer,  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
intimate  connection,  which  often  subsists 
between  the  vanities  of  youth,  and  the  Pha- 
risaicism  of  old  age. 

Pride  and  selfishness  may  be  dressed  in  dif- 
ferent garbs,  without  losing  an  atom  of  their 
identity.  She  that  ceases  to  be  a  fashiona- 
ble Belle,  may  become  a  highly  approved 
and  accredited  Saint ;  and  though  appa- 
rently another  character  may  be  substantially 
the  same ;  this  was  the  case  with  Miss 
Elmer.  Having  outhved  her  charms,  and 
the  consequent  admiration  which  personal 
beauty  inspires,  she  perceived  with  the 
keenest  anguish,  that  men  of  distinction 
studiously  avoided  her  ;  while  she  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  with  Irish  fortune- 
hunters,  and  ruined  gamblers.  These  she 
dismissed  in  rapid  succession,  objecting,  not 
to  the  individuals,  but  to  their  desperate 
fortune,  till  finding  herself  utterly  deserted, 
she  left  a  world  which  had  afforded  her  so 
little  pleasure,  and  entered  in  retirement 
upon   a  profession  of    religion.     But   that 
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piety  which  is  merely  the  effect  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  or  of  mortified  vanity,  is 
no  more  than  a  refuge  in  which  these  dis- 
positions seek  repose  and  encouragement, 
rather  than  a  grave  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  for  ever  buried ;  and  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  a  very  common  expedient  to 
debase  Christianity,  by  uniting  its  hallowed 
name  with  these  detestable  vices  of  the 
human  heart.  Not  that  the  Gospel  is  really 
changed,  or  polluted  by  such  alliance.  Its 
nature  is  immutable  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
identified  with  the  crimes  and  follies  of  its 
mistaken,  or  insincere  notaries,  w^ho  only 
deceive  themselves  by  assuming  its  cha- 
racter, while  they  are  really  strangers  to  its 
principles.  The  best  things  when  abused, 
often  become  most  pernicious  in  their  influ- 
ence :  thus  a  false  hope  is  often  more 
ruinous  than  none  at  all.  And  he  that 
dreams  of  heaven,  while  he  is  in  the  road  to 
destruction,  is  less  likely  to  be  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  danger,  than  the  individual 
who  is  pursuing  the  same  course,  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  guilt ;  yet  does  not  this 
lessen  the  value  of  a  good  ho{>e  through 
grace.     Notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  its 
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counterfeits,  it  is  sterling  gold,  and  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Heaven. 
Religion,  if  it  does  not  improve,  gene- 
rally depraves ;  and  a  Pharisaical  Christi- 
anity, as  it  regards  the  person  who  maintains 
it,  is  worse  than  no  Christianity.  Thus 
those  who  merely  profess,  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  are  often  in  a  more  de- 
plorable moral  condition,  than  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christ.  If  the  mind  be  totally 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion,  it  is  in  a 
more  favourable  disposition  to  receive  its 
truth,  and  to  admit  its  claims,  than  if  it 
were  previously  possessed  and  held  in 
thraldom,  by  a  faith  that  is  erroneous  and 
delusive. 

It  was  Miss  Elmer^s  misfortune  to  view 
the  Gospel  through  the  obscuring  and  de- 
basing medium  of  the  world.  Thus  she 
considered  it  as  a  system,  which  in  propor- 
tion to  the  irksomeness  of  the  duties  it  im- 
posed, gratified  the  selfishness  of  the  heart, 
which  submitted  to  its  authority  ;  yet  had 
she  no  very  exalted  views  of  the  nature  of 
these  duties.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
Christian  character,  but  its  cold  and  heartless 
exterior.     It  was  with  her  altosrethera  thinu: 
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of  form.  Form  was  the  essence  of  ner 
piety,  and  not  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  All  that 
she  conceived  it  to  embrace,  was  an  attend- 
ance on  Divine  Service  twice  on  a  Sunday, 
and  every  prayer-day  in  the  week  ;  reading  at 
Easter  and  Christmas,  and  the  other  holy 
festivals,  the  Companion  to  the  Altar  ;  and 
receiving  the  Sacrament  in  due  course,  when 
it  was  administered  at  her  own  Parish 
Church. 

In  the  performance  of  these  good  works, 
Miss  Elmer  spent  all  the  time  which  she 
did  not  waste  in  cards  and  scandal,  in  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  destroying  the  happiness  of  her  mise- 
rable dependants.  These  were  her  redeem- 
ing duties  which  atoned  for  the  sins  of  her 
whole  life.  Like  the  Paters,  the  Aves,  and 
the  Credos  of  the  Papists,  they  were  her 
merits  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  which  re- 
lieved her  from  all  the  obligations  of  social 
and  practical  virtue,  and  furnished  her  with 
a  never-failing  source  of  self-complacency. 

"  With  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp,'* 
she  virulently  traduces  all  that  she  envies 
and  hates— that  is,  all  the  young  and  the 
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happy.  But  that  which  she  detests  with  a 
deep  and  unappeasable  inveteracy,  is  true 
Religion.  Whenever  she  happens  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  she  shrinks  with 
instinctive  aversion.  She  cannot  endure  the 
revealing  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  hi- 
deous vices  of  her  character,  and  which  makes 
her  appear  odious  even  to  herself. 

The  arrival  of  Louisa  at  her  father's  man- 
sion w^as  hailed  by  the  domestics  and  the 
tenantry  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  Even 
Miss  Elmer  received  her  with  apparent  fond- 
ness, and  for  a  few  days  her  face  relaxed  from 
its  habitual  expression  of  severity ;  and  some- 
thing like  a  gleam  of  social  pleasure  sparkled 
in  her  eyes.  But  the  youth  and  beauty,  and, 
above  all,  the  sweet  and  amiable  piety  of  her 
niece,  soon  vanquished  all  her  good  humour; 
she  felt  them  as  an  incessant  reproach. 
At  first  she  attempted  to  conceal  her  envy 
and  chagrin,  but  having  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  govern  her  temper,  the  restraint 
which  she  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  it, 
only  exasperated  it  the  more,  and  at  length 
it  burst  forth  in  all  its  vindictive  fury.  Every 
species  of  annoyance,  which  her  ingenious 
malice  could  invent,  was  directed  against  the 
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comfort  of  Louisa.  The  most  virulent  pro- 
ductions of  the  age,  which  denounced  Evan- 
geUcal  Religion,  and  calumniated  its  friends, 
she  procured  from  her  very  Orthodox  neigh- 
bour, the  Rector  and  insisted  upon  reading 
them  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
her  from  the  dangerous  errors  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  her  family,  she  had  imbibed.  The 
worthy  priest  too  condescended  to  aid  her 
laudable  zeal ;  and  whenever  Louisa  appeared 
at  Church,  she  was  assailed  from  the  pulpit 
as  a  schismatic,  and  a  subverter  of  the  faith. 
The  merits  of  these  excellent  discourses  were 
discussed  at  all  the  card-parties  in  the  parish, 
and  their  Reverend  Author  complimented  as  a 
Pillar  of  the  Estabhshment  in  these  degene- 
rate and  heretical  times.  Thus  encouraged, 
his  declamatory  violence  increased,  and  so 
personal  did  his  addresses  at  last  become, 
that  Louisa,  in  self-defence,  wsls  obliged  to 
discontinue  her  attendance  on  his  ministry. 
She  was  thus  driven,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, w^hich  the  Rector  had  more  than 
once  stigmatised  as  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
and  a  school  of  Atheism  and  Disloyaltyi 
Here  she  was  delighted  to  witness,  under  a 
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bumble  roof,  a  crowded  and  an  attentive  con- 
gregation of  villagers,  surrounding  the  altar 
of  their  God  ;  while  a  venerable  and  sensible 
man,  in  simple  and  fervid  prayer,  led  their 
devotions.  The  sermon  reminded  her  of 
what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  at 
Beaulieu.  It  was  rational  and  orthodox ; 
precisely  according  with  the  views  she  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  of  Christianity,  and 
delivered  with  a  tender  energy,  a  warmth  of 
affection,  which  "  well  became  a  minister  of 
grace  to  guilty  raen.^'  During  its  progress, 
she  felt  that  the  communion  of  Saints  is  not 
confmed  to  any  Church,  and  that  genuine 
devotion  is  of  no  sect. 

The  tidings,  that  Miss  Delaval  had  made 
her  appearance  at  a  conventicle,  were  soon 
diffused  for  several  miles  round  the  country. 
The  good  people  of  the  Meeting-house,  in 
their  honest  simplicity  and  zeal,  imagined 
that  her  conversion  would  speedily  follow ; 
and  were  loud  in  their  commendations  of  her 
liberality  and  goodness.  But  Miss  Elmer 
and  the  Rector  were  enras^ed  bevond  all 
bounds  of  decorum.  The  former  indulged 
her  spleen  by  repeating  every  story  she  could 
invent,  or  had  ever  heard  against  hypocrites, 
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and  vital  Christians.  She  felt  herself  scan- 
dalised and  degraded,  that  any  relation  of 
her's  should  betray  the  low-born  and  vulgar 
propensity  of  herding  with  the  common 
multitude,  in  a  place  little  betterthanabarn, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  inspired  tinker 
or  cobbler  hold  forth  on  the  sublime  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  was 
too  ignorant  to  explain,  and  which  his  con- 
gregation could  not  possibly  understand. 
The  latter  preached  his  most-admired  ser- 
mon on  this  subject  over  again,  urging  all  his 
old  arguments  with  greater  vehemence,  and 
exulting  with  more  than  wonted  delight  in 
his  imaginary  triumphs — 

^'  Thrice  he  vanquished  all  his  foes. 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.'* 

Louisa  pitied  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  regretted  the  unchristian  intolerance  of 
the  other  ;  while  the  people  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Chapel ;  so  that  in  proportion 
as  the  Clergyman  preached  against  Dis- 
senters, the  cause  of  dissent  evidently  ad- 
vanced*  With  Miss  Delaval,  an  occasional 
attendance  on  the  worship  of  Separatists  from 
the  establishment,  was  a  necessity  which  she 
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deplored.  It  was  not  the  dictate  of  choice  ; 
yet  she  was  no  bigot :  and  if  the  Shekinah 
left  the  Church,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
seek  it  where  it  was  to  be  found.  A  pulpit 
without  the  Gospel  had  no  sacredness  in  her 
eyes  ;  and  wherever  she  discovered  the  pal- 
ladium, there,  in  her  view,  was  the  temple. 
She  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  exalt  any  Church  above  Christ- 
ianity. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  dissenting 
congregation,  she  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
great  advantage  which  they  had  derived  from 
a  judicious  and  well-instructed  Ministry. 
She  found  them  intelligent,  if  not  highly 
polished ;  and  if  they  had  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate some  of  the  lighter  branches  of  litera- 
ture, she  was  glad  to  learn,  that  they  had 
repaired  this  defect  in  making  themselves 
familiar  with  the  various  subjects  of  solid  and 
general  knowledge.  She  would  have  liked 
them  better,  had  their  views  of  religious  dis- 
cipline been  less  rigorous  and  exclusive.  If 
she  hated  the  intolerance  of  the  Church,  she 
as  strongly  disapproved  of  the  sectarian 
spirit  of  the   Meeting  ;  and   sTie  deeply  la- 
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mented,  that  confessedly  good  people  should 
sacrifice  so  much  of  the  best  qualities  of  Re- 
ligion on  the  altar  of  Party.  She  sighed  for 
the  period,  when  men  will  unite  as  Christians, 
and  not  divide  as  sects ;  when  all  distinctions 
will  cease,  but  those  which  separate  holiness 
from  sin,  and  the  universal  church  from  the 
world. 

Of  all  the  disgusting  forms  under  which 
she  had  contemplated  a  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  under  which  her  aunt,  and  her 
reverend  co-adjutor  presented  themselves, 
was  the  most  offensive.  It  had  no  redeem- 
ing excellence,  and  was  not  associated  with 
a  single  virtue.  Its  zeal  was  persecution, 
and  its  love  selfishness.  True  religion  was 
its  utter  aversion  ;  genuine  Christians,  its 
calumniated  victims. 

The  amiable  temper  of  Louisa,  her  unaf- 
fected benevolence  and  uniform  devotedness 
to  thenoblestpursuits  of  an  intelligent  nature, 
exposed  her  every  day  to  new  insults  from 
her  enraged  and  bigoted  relative.  In  vain 
did  she  endeavour  to  disarm  her  enmity,  by 
returning  good  for  evil,  by  patiently  enduring 
reproaches  she  did  not  deserve;  her  kindness 
was  spurned  with  contempt,  and  her  forbear- 
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ance  was  stigmatised  as  meanness  of  spirit. 
She  exasperated,  where  she  intended  to 
soothe  ;  and  provoked,  where  it  was  her  wish 
to  concihate. 

She  was  frequently  the  object  of  bitter 
and  general  invectives  ;  but  Scandal  had  not 
dared  to  taint  her  character.  Her  piety  had 
been  exaggerated  into  enthusiasm,  and  her 
virtues  into  weaknesses.  But  her  reputation 
w^as  pure  from  the  shgh test  imputation.  She 
was  accustomed  to  visit  the  cottasres  of  her 
father's  tenantry,  for  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  providing  instruction  for  their  minds,  and 
comfort  for  their  famihes.  Her  walks  of 
usefulness  were  often  long  and  wearisome ; 
but  she  was  never  deterred  from  administer- 
ing to  the  wants  of  others  by  any  considera- 
tions for  herself.  In  doing  good,  she  gathered 
the  richest  sweets  of  enjoyment ;  and,  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  she 
augmented  her'own.  On  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, a  gentleman,  who  was  riding  leisurely 
along  the  road,  was  seen  to  alight  from  his 
horse,  and  to  give  his  arm  to  Miss  Delaval, 
which  she  readily  accepted ;  they  visited 
several  of  the  cottages  together,  and,  at  their 
parting,  Louisa  was  observed  to  speak  to 
T  2 
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him  with  pecuhar  earnestness,  and  to  shed 
tears.  These  facts  were  communicated  to 
the  Rector,  who  lost  no  time  in  making 
Miss  Ehuer  acquainted  with  them.  It 
was  agreed  between  them  not  to  mention 
the  circumstances  to  Miss  Delaval,  but 
to  employ  vigilant  emissaries  to  watch 
the  progress  of  what  they  did  not  doubt 
w^ould  prove  to  be  a  clandestine  amour. 
Miss  Elmer  observing,  very  charitably,  that 
she  always  suspected  people  who  appeared 
to  be  so  much  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  she  never  knew  a  Saint  that  was  not 
a  H3'pocrite.  Religion  was  a  cloak  for 
every  thing  evil,  and  she  should  not  wonder 
if  this  cavalier,  who  was  unknown  to  every 
body,  turned  out  to  be  some  converted  me- 
thodist  mechanic,  with  w^hom  her  niece  was 
anxious  to  take  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green.  But 
she  would  take  good  care  to  disappoint  the 
minx  of  her  projected  excursion.  She  would 
let  Sir  George  into  the  secret  ;  that  is,  as 
soon  as  she  was  let  into  it  herself.  Several 
days  however  passed,  and  it  was  still  co- 
vered with  an  impenetrable  veil.  Louisa 
took  her  usual  walks,  and  distributed  her 
usual  bounty  without  any  thing  occurring, 
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either  to  awaken  the  suspicion,  or  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  her  self-appointed  Duenna. 
At  length,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
of  a  fine  day,  the  lady  and  her  myste- 
rious companion  were  engaged  in  very 
earnest  conversation,  in  an  avenue  which 
led  from  the  house  to  the  road.  Miss  Elmer 
almost  breathless  with  anxiety,  placed  her- 
self in  a  convenient  station  to  observe  and 
to  hear  what  passed.  But  she  could  only 
indistinctly  catch  the  words — friendship, 
happiness,  love,  marriage,  difficulties,  and 
misfortunes.  During  part  of  his  address, 
the  stranger's  voice  faultered  ;  he  was  speak- 
ing with  passionate  interest  on  a  subject, 
which  evidently  awakened  sympathy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  companion  ;  and  she  became 
greatly  agitated.  They  both  rested  for  a 
few  moments  on  a  rustic  bench.  Louisa 
then  presented  him  with  a  small  packet, 
and  he  departed.  What  can  all  this  mean, 
said  the  impatient  Miss  Elmer,  as  she 
glided  unperceived  by  Louisa  to  the  man- 
sion. This  is  most  extraordinary,  she 
muttered  to  herself;  I  hate  all  mystery, 
where  there  is  mystery,  there  generally  is  im- 
prudence, and  something  worse.  Yet  did  she 
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riot,  in  her  conscience,  believe,  that  there 
could  be  the  least  impropriety  in  the 
conduct  of  her  niece— and  lest  inquiry 
should  explain  away  all  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  suspicion,  and  thus  deprive 
her  of  the  pleasure  of  circulating  scandal 
to  the  injury  of  her  fair  fame,  she  resolved  not 
to  mention  the  circumstances  to  Louisa,  but 
to  detail  them  to  her  acquaintances,  as  they 
had  come  to  her  knowledge,  interspersed 
with  dark  hints,  and  malignant  inuendoes, 
which  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  effect 
she  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  exonerate 
her  from  all  blame.  What  had  taken 
place  was  enough  to  justify  her  apprehen- 
sions, and  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
put  what  construction  upon  it  she  pleased. 
Accordingly,  while  Louisa,  happy  in  her 
innocence,  was  constantly  emitting  from 
her  countenance  the  "  souPs  calm  sunshine, 
and  the  heartfelt  joy,'^  her  aunt  was  endea- 
vouring to  obscure  that  brightness,  by 
throwing  around  her  the  mirky  clouds  of 
calumny ;  and  so  dense  did  these  at  last 
become,  that  many  young  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  half  afraid  to  approach 
her,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same 
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darkness.  The  victims  of  scandal  are  gene- 
rally the  last  to  hear  the  reproaches  under 
which  their  character  suffers,  and  which 
alienate  from  them  the  smiles  and  confidence 
of  friendship.  This  was  the  case  with  Miss 
Delaval — nor  was  she  aware,  that  a  whisper, 
unfriendly  to  her  reputation,  had  ever  been 
uttered,  till  she  heard  it  in  distant  thunder. 
It  burst  upon  her  at  last  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion, in  a  violent  letter  from  her  father, 
who  at  the  same  time  informed  her  of  a  very 
important  change  which  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make  in  his  family. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


*'  Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had 

her.'' 

Bwrns. 


1  wad  nae  gie  a  Button  for  her 


When  a  man  becomes  a  widower  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and  resolves  to  marry 
again,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  playing  the 
fool ;  especially  if  his  former  marriage  was 
the  result  of  mercenary  speculation,  rather 
than  of  disinterested  attachment.  Thus  it 
generally  happens,  that  when  the  prudent 
calculators  of  five-and-twenty  turn  gay  and 
impassioned  Lotharios  at  sixty,  they  pre- 
sent a  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  human 
weakness.  A  hoary  headed,  gouty  lover, 
throwing  off  his  flannel  and  surtout,  and 
putting  on  the  costume  of  a  youthful  beau, 
strutting,  smiling,  and  even  dancing  with  all 
the  exhiliration  of  his  boyhood,  is  viewed 
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by  tlie  benevolent  with  }3ity,  and  by  the 
malicious  with  contempt.  And  when  there 
is  a  marvellous  disparity  of  years  between 
the  adorer  and  the  goddess  of  his  nauseous 
idolatry,  the  lady,  if  she  accept  his  addresses, 
very  justly  becomes  the  object  of  universal 
derision. 

In  evil  hour,  Sir  George  Delaval  per- 
suaded himself,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  in 
love  once  in  his  life  ;  and  as  he  had  never 
been  so  fortunate,  that  it  was  now  high  time 
for  him  to  indulge  the  tender  passion.  Ac- 
cordingly he  put  himself  upon  a  course  of 
training,  by  reading  pathetic  love-tales,  and 
storing  his  memory  with  exquisite  passages 
from  the  amatory  poets. 

Lalla  Rookh  was  his  supreme  favourite. 
The  "  Light  of  the  Harem^'  dissolved  his  soul 
in  tenderness,  and  he  often  repeated,  with 
exstasy,  to  every  listening  fair  one,  with 
whom  he  could  obtain  a  tete  a  itte, 

■  "  There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  Mmstrel  has  told. 
When  two  that  are  Imk'd  in  one  heavenly  tie. 
With  hearts  never  changing,  and  love  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die  ; 
One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
WTioIe  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss  ; 
And;  Oh  !  if  there  be  an  Ely.^ium  on  earth. 
It  is  this!  It  is  tliis." 
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From  these  and  other  symptoms,  equally 
unequivocal,  it  was  soon  whispered  abroad, 
that  Sir  George  Delaval,  like  another 
Coelebs,  was  in  search  of  a  wife.  This 
welcome  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  a 
widow,  who  had  long  wished  to  doff  her 
weeds.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  Dela- 
vals  was  very  slight,  yet,  with  a  little  dex- 
trous finesse,  she  hoped  to  improve  it  into 
intimacy.  She  was  resolved  on  becoming 
Lady  Delaval,  and  laid  her  plans  accord- 
ingly. Though  she  had  never  been  taught 
in  the  school  of  the  Pathetics,  and  though 
a  ray  of  poetry  had  never  beamed  from  her 
fancy,  yet  now  the  fit  was  on  him,  she 
affected  to  Sir  George  a  perfect  congeniality 
of  taste.  Dear  sensibility  was  her  peculiar 
weakness ;  and  yet  it  was  a  weakness  she 
would  not  be  deprived  of  for  the  world. 
All  the  poems  she  had  read  for  the  occa- 
sion, verses  of  which  she  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm, were  *'  sweet,"'  and  "  pretty."  If 
she  ever  married  again,  a  thing  which  she 
did  not  by  any  means  contemplate,  poetry 
should  form  the  charm  of  the  union  ;  her 
last  husband,  poor  man,  had  no  soul,  he 
had  been  rather  a  clog  than  a   companion  ; 
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mind— mind  was  indispensible  to  happiness 
in  the  conjugal  state.  Where  there  was 
mind,  there  was  always  feeling ;  and,  if 
there  was  no  feeling,  she  was  sure  there 
could  be  no  enjoyment.  Then  she  would 
softly  languish  and  sigh,  and  throw  her  fine 
and  majestic  person  into  every  interesting 
attitude,  that  vvas  likely  to  touch  the  sus- 
ceptible bosom  of  her  admirer.  In  short, 
she  played  her  cards  as  an  artful  woman 
knows  how,  and  with  complete  success. 
The  worthy  Baronet  fell  into  the  snare  so 
insidiously  laid  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Danvers, 
after  a  brief  courtship,  was  announced  to 
the  world  as  Lady  Delaval. 

As  Ethiopians  do  not  change  their  skins, 
nor  Leopards  their  spots,  a  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Danvers^  previous  history  and  cha- 
racter will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  do- 
mestic prospects  of  Sir  George,  and  the 
trials  which  awaited  Louisa. 

The  late  Mr.  Danvers  was  a  quiet,  easy, 
good-natured  man,  who.  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  early  left  to  the  management  of 
a  handsome  estate,  on  which,  both  from  in- 
clination and  habit,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
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of  his  time,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  ; 
and  taking  occasional  excursions  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  On  one  of  these 
it  was  his  fortune  to  meet  at  a  County 
Ball  the  beautiful  Miss  Letitia  Scraggs,  of 
whom  he  became  instantly  enamoured.  The 
friends  of  the  Lady,  proud  of  her  con- 
quest, and  remembering  an  adage  some- 
what musty,  and  which  we  need  not  re- 
peat, urged  a  speedy  union  ;  to  which  the 
fair  one  "  nothing  loath,'*  immediately  con- 
sented. 

In  the  humble  station  in  which  she  was 
found  by  Mr.  Danvers,  her  fiery  temper  had 
no  opportunity  of  raging,  and  her  extrava- 
gant pride  no  means  of  gratification.  But 
no  sooner  did  she  abandon  her  knitting  and 
her  knotting,  and  the  cares  of  a  very  scantily- 
furnished  kitchen,  forshe  was  by  turns,  with 
her  sisters,  the  cook  of  the  family,  than  she 
became  the  "  counterfeit  presentment"  of  a 
fine  lady.  But  a  counterfeit  ill- drawn  and 
overcharged.  She  had  the  airs  without  the 
graces — the  haughtiness  without  the  conde- 
scension. Upon  her  superiors,  she  thrust 
herself  as  an  equal ;  while  her  inferiors  she 
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would  treat  with  proud  contempt,  or  undue 
familiarity. 

Mr.  Danvers  was  not  long  in  making  the 
discovery,  that  like 

'•'The  man  of  Ballen  O'Crasy," 

he  had  taken 

"  A  wife  to  make  him  unasi/." 

His  whole  establishment  was  new  mo- 
delled, his  servants  dismissed,  and  his  friends 
insulted.  Years  rolled  on,  and  every  one 
surrounded  him  with  new  perils  and  miseries. 
At  home,  he  trembled,  lest  a  word  or  a  look 
should  awaken  the  fury  of  a  temper,  whose 
very  slumbers  were  fitful  and  disturbed  ;  and 
when  abroad,  on  pleasure,  or  on  business,  he 
was  constantly  apprehensive  of  a  sudden  in- 
trusion from  his  loving  spouse,  whose  move- 
ments were  so  rapid,  and  so  little  to  be  cal- 
culated upon,  that,  to  her  astonished  hus- 
band, she  seemed  to  possess  the  attribute  of 
ubiquity. 

If  at  any  time  she  took  an  excursion  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  invite  a  party,  that  he 
might  make  merrv  with  his  friends,   in    the 
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midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  drinking  oblivion  to  all  care, 
not  a  spectre-knight,  with"  the  stony  look  of 
his  beamless  eyes"  would  appear  to  chill  and 
stiffen  the  current  of  their  blood,  but  an 
object,  far  more  terrific  to  poor  Mr.  Danvers, 
would  burst  upon  their  fancied  security,  and 
disperse  the  affrighted  guests ;  who,  on  such 
occasions,  seldom  stood  "  upon  the  order  of 
their  going/^ 

A  character  of  ludicrous  timidity  was  thus 
impressed  upon  every  individual  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  stoutest  quailed  and  trembled  in 
the  presence  of  this  Queen  of  Terrors  ;  who, 
not  contented  with  absolute  sovereignty  over 
her  own  legitimate  dominions,  was  conti- 
nually endeavouring  to  extend  her  sway,  by 
a  gossipping  and  malicious  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  others.  In  a  very  few  years,  she 
compelled  her  husband  to  change  his  asso- 
ciates a  dozen  times,  till  the  toleration  and 
the  patience  of  two  large  towns,  and  of  all 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  were  exhausted ; 
and  Mr.  Danvers,  companionable  and  hospi- 
table as  he  had  ever  been,  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  hve  in  solitude,  excited  only,  but 
more  frequently  deafened  by  the  cataracts  and 
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water-falls  of  his  consort's  rage  and  tears. 
At  last,  poor  man,  he  died,  and  found  that 
repose  in  the  grave,  for  which  he  had  often, 
when  living,  sighed  in  vain.  Mrs.  Danvers 
wept  on  the  occasion  a  few  showers  of  be- 
coming grief,  mourned  with  all  the  precision 
of  the  strictest  decorum,  and  then  shone 
forth,  through  her  sable  weeds,  like  the 
evening  star,  through  a  dark  and  watery 
cloud.  The  consuming  fire,  that  used  to 
blaze  in  her  eyes  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a 
tyger^s  fury,  was  hypocritically  paled,  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  beamed  with  a  soft 
and  languishing  expression  upon  the  widowed 
heart  of  Sir  George  Delaval.  It  .was  irre- 
sistible, and  the  Baronet  entered  upon  his 
"  Elysium.^*  This  happy  event  he  announced 
to  his  daughter  in  the  letter  which  gave  her 
the  first  intimation  of  the  calumny  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  innocent  circumstance 
of  her  casual  parting  with  a  gentleman  in 
the  dusk  of  evening. 

Miss  Elmer,  whom  she  little  suspected  of 
being  its  author,  chose  to  accompany  her. 
She  arrived  amidst  the  marriage  festivities, 
and  was  most  graciously  received  by  her 
lady  mother,  who,  whenever  she  had  an  ob- 
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ject  to  gain,  could,  by  the  softest  insinuations, 
wind  herself  into  theconfidenceof  hervictims. 
She  soon  drew  from  her  daughter-in-law  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  which  had  alarmed 
her  father,  with  which  she  expressed  herself 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  assured  her,  that  she 
should  ever  find  in  her,  not  only  a  fond  mo- 
ther, but  a  sympathising  and  steady  friend. 
"  She  had  heard,^'  she  said,  "  strangely  exag- 
gerated reports  of  her  being  prone  to  reli- 
gious melancholy.  But  she  supposed,  that 
they  arose  entirely  from  that  hatred  which  the 
gay  world  felt  towards  real  piety.  She  herself 
had  been  religiously  educated,  and  well  knew 
the  value  and  the  power  of  divine  principle  ; 
and,  therefore,  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  an  indi- 
vidual, in  whose  welfare  and  happiness  she 
should  henceforth  take  the  deepest  interest, 
possessed  this  highest  excellence  of  cha- 
racter.'^ In  this  instance,  hypocrisy  suited 
her  purpose,  and  she  accordingly  put  on  the 
mask.  The  assassins  of  Caesar  kiielt  down, 
that  they  might  stab  him  with  greater  cer- 
tainty;  and  the  second  Lady  Delaval,  who 
lived  but  to  defame,  and  to  render  every 
body  miserable  around  her,  could  whine  as 
well  as  rave  ;  pray  as  well  as  scandalize.  l«u 
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some  respects,  she  was  the  counter-part  of 
Miss  Elmer.  They  were  admirably  formed 
to  work  mischief  together,  and  then  to  com- 
mence hostilities  between  themselves.  Louisa 
was  cordially  hated  by  them  both  ;  though 
different  causes  led  to  the  same  result.  The 
evil  always  detest  the  good  ;  and  there  is  a 
moral  necessity  why  they  should  persecute 
and  slander  them.  The  ground  of  Miss  El- 
mer's enmity  to  Miss  Delaval  we  have  seen  ; 
that  of  her  step-mother  arose  from  her  fear, 
that  Sir  George  might  love  her  with  an  affec- 
tion incompatible  with  her  designs  upon 
him,    and  from  her  being  in  her  power. 
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CHAP.    XV. 


"  For  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing 

But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes  ?  Some  sighs. 

That  if  not  breath'd,  would  swell  my  heart  to  stifling  ? ' 

Coleridge, 


Trifles  "  light  as  air,'^  are  sometimes 
magnified  into  affairs  of  great  "  pith  and  mo- 
ment/' Louisa  Delaval  was  once  accidentally 
overtaken  on  the  King's  highway  by  a  cava- 
lier, to  whom  she  happened  to  be  known, 
and  she  again  met  the  same  individual  by 
appointment.  Out  of  these  meagre  facts 
proceeded  a  full-grown,  bloated  calumny. 
The  cavalier  was  her  suitor ;  he  was  worth- 
less ;  and  she  was  about  to  elope  with  him  ; 
or,  in  the  elegant  phrase  of  Miss  Elmer,  "  to 
throw  herself  away,  and  to  disgrace  her 
family/' 
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It  is  now  our  province  to  tell  the  plain 
unvarnished  tale.  The  traveller  was  De 
Clifford — he  was  passing  on  to  a  distant 
county  without  knowing  that  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sir  George  DelavaPs  estate; 
his  brow  was  clouded  with  care ;  and  his 
business  appeared  to  be  urgent.  When 
Louisa  crossed  his  path,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  the  vision  to  be  real,  and  she  was 
equally  surprised  when  he  accosted  her  in 
the  language  of  familiar  recognition.  Eagerly 
she  inquired  after  Mrs.  Wilmington,  and  the 
Evelyns  ;  and  having  received  satisfactory 
answers,  with  an  anxious  penetrating  glance, 
she  questioned  him  as  to  the  object  of  his 
present  journey,  and  the  point  of  his  desti- 
nation. He  simply  informed  her,  that  his 
object  was  to  serve  a  dear  and  intimate  friend 
of  hers — that  he  was  on  his  way  to  an  estate 
which  was  once  her  property,  but  which  was 
now  lost  to  her  for  ever.  "  He  was  desirous,'* 
he  said,  "  of  securing  a  few  family  pictures, 
and  some  other  things  of  httle  intrinsic  value, 
but  which  their  late  owner  highly  esteemed. 
That  individual,''  he  added,  "  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Dormer,  with  whom  he  had  been 
slightly  acquainted  during  the  time  he  had 
u  2 
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connected  himself  with  the  fashionable  world, 
and  whom  he  had  since  occasionally  met  in 
his  late  sojourn  in  town." 

The  intelligence  thus  unexpectedly  com- 
municated, pierced  the  heart  of  Louisa, 
who,  anxious  to  know  all  the  particulars  of 
this  distressing  case,  and  to  ascertain  De 
Clifford's  success  in  the  generous  purpose  of 
his  journey,  requested  that  he  would  call 
upon  her  on  his  return.  This  he  promised 
to  do,  and  the  interview  took  place  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described. 

Prior  to  her  leaving  town,  Louisa  was 
deeply  grieved  to  witness  the  growing  wretch- 
edness of  her  once  sprightly  and  animated 
friend.  Sometimes,  while  indulging  in  her 
usual  style  of  playful  badinage^  the  tears  of 
sorrow  would  steal  down  her  cheeks,  and 
more  than  once,  overpowered  by  her  feel- 
ings, she  had  been  obliged  to  retire.  Her 
gaiety  excited  pain,  because  it  was  no  longer 
natural.  It  was  too  evidently  a  fruitless 
effort  to  conceal  the  wound  which  was  fes- 
tering in  her  stricken  heart. 

Even  to  Louisa,  she  never  could  disclose 
the  sources  of  her  woe,  nor  was  it  necessary  ; 
—they  were  seen  and  felt  by  all  who  knew 
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her.  For  several  months,  she  had  been  in 
that  dehcate  situation  in  which  women 
"  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords,"  and  which 
demands  from  them  the  most  unwearied  and 
devoted  attentions.  But,  unhappily,  the 
being  to  whom  she  had  confided  her  destiny, 
was  equally  devoid  of  principle  and  feeling ; 
he  had  obtained  her  fortune,  and  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  her  person.  After  the 
detection  of  the  criminal  intrigue  which  had 
endangered  his  worthless  life,  though  Emily 
never  once  tiphraided  him ;  but  was  con- 
stantly at  his  side  to  soothe  his  pains,  and  to 
anticipate  his  wishes,  he  was  utterly  insen- 
sible to  her  kindness.  For  a  few  days,  in- 
deed, he  made  a  fulsome  parade  of  his  gra- 
titude, and  talked  as  if  he  felt  it  ;  but  the 
very  semblance  soon  passed  away,  and  again 
he  launched  forth  on  the  ocean  of  dissipation; 
spending  his  days  in  folly,  and  his  nights  in 
gambling.  When  unsuccessful  at  play,  he 
generally  returned  home  to  vent  his  brutal 
rage  upon  his  unoffending  wife.  As  Vice  is 
rapidly  progressive,  the  shades  of  his  cha- 
racter deepened  every  day  ;  while  the  gulf  ot 
ruin  yawned  and  widened  at  his  feet.  For- 
tune, which  had  once  favoured,  now  caprici- 
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ously  forsook  him..  Every  venture  was  a 
failure  ;  and  he  was  constantly  involving  both 
his  own  estate  and  that  which  he  possessed 
in  the  right  of  Emily.  Maddened  thus  to 
desperation,  he  resolved  to  set  his  hfe  upon  a 
cast ;  to  rise  or  fall  for  ever,  by  the  hazard  of 
a  single  die.  Among  those  who  appeared 
the  most  eager  to  win  his  money,  and  who 
generally  encountered  him  with  success,  was 
an  individual  who  wore  a  singular  disguise, 
and  who  was  unknown  to  the  regular  practi- 
tioners of  the  black  and  detestable  art,  in  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly initiated.  His  constant  attendance 
among  them,  and  his  indifference  to  every 
game  in  which  Dormer  was  not  a  party,  filled 
them  all  with  surprise.  Dormer  viewed  him 
as  the  daemon  of  his  destiny,  and  under  the 
infatuation  we  have  described,  resolved  to 
stake  with  him  the  last  shilhng  of  his  fortune. 
The  stranger  accepted  the  challenge ;  and,  in 
one  fatal  moment,  his  antagonist  was  hurled 
from  comparative  affluence  to  absolute  beg- 
gary. 

In  an  agony  of  despair,  he  hurried  home  ; 
_ — it  was  morning,  and  he  threw  himself  on 
a  sofa ;    but  a  thousand  d'^emons  seemed  to 
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haunt  him.  Alive  to  the  full  horror  of  his 
situation,  he  yet  dreaded  to  realize  it.  He 
slumbered;  and  the  injured  form  of  Emily  rose 
before  him  ; — he  awoke  in  dismay — he  loved 
her  not,  yet  he  feared  to  meet  the  silent  re- 
proach of  her  eye,  an  indignant  glance  from 
which  sometimes  revealed  to  him  his  own 
contemptible  nothingness.  But  he  had  only 
dreamed — yet  the  phantom  must  soon  be- 
come real — he  must  meet  the  woman  he  had 
ruined  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  his  courage 
utterly  failed  him.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  now  resort  to  his  usual  expedient — -his 
fierce  insolence  would  not  silence  her  com- 
plaints ;  and  his  Stoical  apathy  would  not 
avail  to  mock  the  upbraiding  of  her  tears. 
Besides,  the  world  would  espouse  her  cause. 
Yes  !  his  own  despicable  associates  would 
brand  him  as  a  villain  ;  and  how  was  he,  pen- 
nyless  and  friendless,  to  encounter  the  loud 
denunciations  of  an  indignant  world.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  something  like 
thought  and  reflection  was  awakened  in  his 
breast;  something  between  compunction  and 
shame  rankled  within  him.  It  was  ifbt  pe- 
nitence. It  was  not  the  anguish  of  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  spirit,  wrecked  by  temptation 
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and  passion,  and  accusing  itself  with  re- 
proachful vehemence  as  the  desperate  author 
of  its  own  ruin,  more  afflicted  by  its  moral 
degradation  than  by  all  the  outward  misfor- 
tunes which  might  be  the  consequences  of 
its  guilt.  It  was  rather  the  pusillanimous 
wailing  of  a  wretch,  whose  wickedness  was 
no  farther  a  matter  of  regret  than  as  it 
brought  its  own  punishment  with  it.  Wrung 
with  these  emotions,  he  slunk  from  the  house 
which  was  no  longer  his,  and  left  his  wife  to 
read  the  discovery  of  her  wrongs  in  the 
affected  condolence  or  the  averted  looks 
of  her  heartless  acquaintances.  The  fact 
soon  become  notorious.  Innumerable  cre- 
ditors poured  in  their  claims.  Dormer  was 
arrested;  and  every  remaining  vestige  of  his 
possessions  doomed  to  the  hammer.  De 
Clifford  happened  to  be  in  town  when  the 
dire  calamity  visited  the  intimate  associate  of 
Louisa,  the  best,  the  dearest  friend  of  his  de- 
parted Julia.  He  casually  learnt  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer's predilection  for  certain  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  her  distant  esitate,  and  without 
apprising  any  individual  of  his  purpose,  he 
took  the  journey  we  have  mentioned,  and 
happily  succeeded  in  its  object. 
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It  was  likewise,  in  this  hour  of  ansfuish 
and  hopeless  despair,  that  Emily  received  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dormer,  the  maiden 
aunt  of  her  unfeeling  husband,  whose  Me- 
thodism and  oddities,  as  they  were  termed 
by  the  world  of  fashion,  had  precluded  her 
from  the  acquaintance  of  her  amiable  relative. 
"  She  called,'^  she  said,  "  to  entreat  that  her 
niece  would  accept  her  house  as  an  asylum 
from  calamity;  and  her  friendship  as  its  miti- 
gation. She  did  not  harshly  blame  her  ne- 
phew, though  she  detested  his  vices ;  she 
pitied  his  misfortunes,  and  resolved  to  render 
him  that  assistance  which  would  shield  him 
from  want;  and  yet  withdraw  him  from  the 
extravas^ances  of  the  world." 

With  all  the  delicacy  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  she  removed  from  Emily  every 
thing  that  might,  by  possibility,  remind  her 
of  her  new  state  of  dependence.  Every 
comfort  she  enjoyed  was  her  own,  and  what 
she  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  with  the 
meekness  of  heavenly  wisdom,  she  led  her 
mind  to  the  only  refuge  of  the  sorrowful. 
Emily,  never  insensible  to  goodness,  and 
always  approving  of  Religion,  gradually 
yielded    to   its   influence.      The   world,  in 
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which  she  had  figured  so  long,  and  which 
professed  to  regard  her  as  its  idol,  left  her  to 
her  reflections.  Its  brilliant  tide  of  gaiety 
and  fashion  rolled  away  from  her,  and  but  for 
her  rehgious  and  despised  relative,  and  those 
who  resembled  her  in  principle,  she  would 
have  been  utterly  abandoned  to  misfortune. 

The  moment  Louisa  arrived  in  town,  she 
sought  her  friend  in  her  new  residence,  and 
though  affected  to  tears  by  the  change  in  her 
situation,  she  yet  felt,  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  was  entitled  to  congratula- 
tion rather  than  condolence.  Emily  admitted, 
with  a  sigh,  that  though  she  was  less  gay, 
she  was  more  happy.  She  expected  every 
day  to  sustain  the  most  tender  and  endearing 
relation  of  Humanity  ;  and  she  hoped,  that 
an  infant's  smiles  would  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate a  husband's  infidelity  ;  and  that  in 
the  cares  of  a  mother,  she  should  soon  learn 
to  forget  every  other.  Her  friends  were 
few  ;  but  they  were  sincere  ;  and  she  dwelt 
with  glowing  and  grateful  eloquence  on  the 
generous  and  dehcate  kindness  of  De  Clif- 
ford. Louisa  heard  her  with  indescribable 
pleasure.  In  the  character  and  fate  of  this 
young  man,  she  had  long  taken  a  peculiar 
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interest.  So  fearfully  had  he  fallen,  so  mise- 
rably had  he  suffered,  and  so  nobly  had  he 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  Infidelity,  to 
the  brightness  of  the  Christian  course,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day, 
that  she  delighted  to  trace  his  progress,  and 
to  witness  the  triumphs  of  his  piety.  Per- 
haps, other  feelings  existed  in  her  heart,  but 
of  these  she  was  at  this  time  quite  un- 
conscious. 

The  affairs  of  Dormer  were  declared  to  be 
utterly  desperate  ;  and  not  a  wreck  remained 
for  Emily;  who  felt  that  from  henceforth,  both 
herself  and  her  infant  must  be  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  others  even  for  subsistence. 
This  feeling  of  dependence  wounded  her 
pride,  and  she  unconsciously  heaved  a  sigh 
of  bitterness.  It  was  at  this  sad  moment 
that  a  gentleman  waited  upon  her  on  busi- 
ness of  peculiar  importance  ;  there  was  a 
mystery,  an  almost  wildness  in  his  manner 
and  appearance,  which  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dormer, 
to  whom  he  had  introduced  himself,  could 
not  understand  ;  and  she  rather  wished  to 
spare  her  niece  the  inconvenience  of  an  in* 
terview  with  so  strange  a  being.  But  his 
request  was  peremptory.     It  was  indispen- 
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sable  that  he  should  see  the  lady  for  whom 
his  call  was  intended  ;  he  would  not  detain 
her  long,  and  perhaps  what  he  had  to  com- 
municate, would  impart  satisfaction  to  her. 
He  was  therefore  ushered  into  the  room 
where  Emily  was  seated  at  work.  The 
stranger  bowed,  and  she  instantly  recognized, 
as  he  approached,  the  Misanthrope,  whose 
singularities  had  so  often  afforded  her  amuse- 
ment. She  at  once  acknowledged  him  as  an 
acquaintance,  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  ceremony,'^  he  re- 
marked, addressing  the  anxiously-inquisitive 
Emily ;  '*  Yet  I  come  to  apologize  to  you 
as  the  author  of  your  recent  misfortunes ; 
though  when  I  consider  the  moral  benefit 
you  have  derived  from  them,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  you  enjoy  in  the  acquaintance 
they  have  alienated,  and  the  friends  they 
have  procured,  I  know  not  whether  an  apo^ 
logy  is  necessary.  I  have  ruined  but  not 
wronged  you  ;  and  am  now  come  to  make  all 
the  reparation  in  my  power.  I  have  known 
you  long — ^your  resemblance  to  an  angel, 
now  in  Heaven,  first  awakened  interest  in  a 
heart  which  for  many  years  had  been  dead 
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to  human  s^aiipathies.  I  saw  you  on  the 
giddy  and  dangerous  eminence  of  the  world, 
and  I  beheld  the  harpies  that  were  hovering 
over  you  to  make  you  their  prey.  I  resolved 
from  the  first  to  watch  you  with  a  parent's 
solicitude — to  save  you  if  possible — and,  if 
this  should  be  impracticable,  to  mitigate  the 
evil  I  could  not  prevent.  You  married 
Dormer.  I  knew  him — knew  him  to  be  all 
that  you  have  experienced.  I  foresaw  what 
would  happen.  But  I  have  gained  my  ob- 
ject. Thank  Heaven,  though  wrecked  you 
are  not  lost,  and  the  cargo  is  safe.  Aware 
of  the  gambling  propensities  of  your  hus- 
band, and  of  his  infatuation  when  unsuc- 
cessful at  play,  I  have,  ever  since  your  mar- 
riage, forced  myself  to  visit  the  haunts  of  in- 
famy, where  knaves  prey  upon  fools,  and  the 
guileless  are  made  the  victims  of  the  design- 
ing. My  only  purpose  was,  to  arrest  the 
arm  of  ruin,  when  it  should  be  uplifted  to 
crush  you  with  its  stroke.  To  me  your 
husband  lost  the  great  bulk  of  his  own  for- 
tune and  of  yours.  And  my  errand  this 
morning  is  to  apprise  you,  that  I  have  made 
the  whole  of  it  over  to  you,  and  so  secured 
it,  both  principal  and  interest,  that  it  never 
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can  be  alienated.  It  can  never  again  be- 
come the  sport  of  chance.  Your  houses  in 
town,  your  estates  in  the  country,  are  all 
yours — your  own.'^ 

Emily,  overwhelmed  at  this  address,  could 
only  reply  by  a  look  of  silent  amazement, 
instantly  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  grateful 
feeling,  not  articulate ;  but  which  the  stranger 
felt  in  the  scalding  tears  that  dropt  in  tor- 
rents on  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  by 
her  with  a  convulsive  agony  of  joy.  It  was 
more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  seized  the 
first  moment  to  escape. 
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CHAP.  xvr. 


"  Accioche  tutta  plena 

Esperienza  d'esto  giron  porti 

Or  va,  e  vedi  la  lor  mena/' 

Dante. 


The  eccentric  generosity  of  the  Misan- 
thrope, in  the  instance  we  have  just  narrated, 
was  a  gleam  of  his  former  character  before 
his  mind  had  felt  the  shock  which  had  al- 
most driven  Reason  from  her  seat.  To  Emily 
it  was  productive  of  the  happiest  conse- 
quences. It  placed  her  equally  beyond  her 
husband's  unkindness  and  extravagance, 
while  it  enabled  her  to  make  a  handsome 
and  permanent  provision  for  his  comfort. 
Louisa  rejoiced  in  the  returning  prosperity 
of  her  friend,  but  was  soon  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation to  require  herself,  all  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  truly  loved  her. 
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Miss  Elmer  and  Lady  Delaval,  however 
they  differed  on  other  points,  agreed  in  this, 
that  Miss  Delaval  was  to  be  made  unhappy; 
the  one  hoping,  by  constant  irritation,  to 
drive  her  from  her  principles  ;  and  the  other, 
to  force  her  from  her  home.  Louisa,  unaffect- 
ed, generous,  and  without  suspicion,  confided 
every  secret  of  her  bosom  to  her  invidious 
step-mother  ;  who,  till  she  had  made  herself 
perfect  mistress  of  her  character,  hopes,  and 
wishes,  pretended  cordially  to  enter  into  her 
views.  But  when  she  found  that  Innocence 
had  nothing  to  disclose,  and  Virtue  no- 
thing to  conceal,  she  hated  the  excellence 
she  could  not  imitate  ;  and  resolved,  by  every 
means,  to  place  it  at  a  distance  from  her. 
For  this  purpose,  she  united  with  Miss 
Elmer  in  her  system  of  persecution  against 
the  religion  of  Louisa  ;  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  persuading  Sir  George,  that  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  family  required,  on  the  part  of 
his  daughter,  an  entire  renunciation  of  all 
her  Beaulieu  friends,  and  of  the  principles 
which  she  had  derived  from  heracquaintance 
with  them.  For  a  long  time,  the  good-na- 
ture of  the  Baronet,  and  his  affection  for  his 
only  child,  prevented  his  taking  any   very 
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decided  step  to  annoy  her.  But  his  indeci- 
sion had  all  the  effect  of  acquiescence.  It 
armed  the  enemies  of  Louisa  with  all  the 
power  of  his  authority,  which  they  were  not 
reluctant  to  employ  against  her.  Every  com- 
fort of  her  life  was  imbittered  ;  but  her  hea- 
viest calamity  was  the  evident  and  increasing 
alienation  of  her  father's  heart.  When  he 
was  not  wrought  up  to  reprove,  he  stu- 
diously shunned  her.  Nor  would  he  allow 
her  an  opportunity  of  making  Nature's  pow- 
erful appeal  to  his  almost-yielding  bosom. 
His  weakness  had  all  the  effect  of  remorse- 
less cruelty  ;  and  he  suffered  an  angel  to  fall 
the  victim  of  a  daemon's  malice.  The  feel- 
insrs  of  the  father  were  lost  in  the  absurd 
uxoriousness  of  a  foolish  husband. 

Louisa,  sustained  by  the  power  of  Reli- 
gion, bore  the  reproaches  and  insults,  to  which 
she  was  every  moment  exposed,  without  a 
murmur.  All  her  duties  were  performed 
with  punctual  exactness,  and  she  treated  her 
very  persecutors  with  kindness.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  a  creature,  delicate  and 
sensitive  as  she  was,  and  who  had  risen 
to  womanhood  without  hearing  from  any 
one  even    a  whisper   of  dissatisfaction,  to 
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endure,    without  vital  injury,  such  unwea- 
ried and   cruel  assaults   upon  her  feelings. 
At  length,  a  fever,  the  virulent  effect  of  in- 
cessant   anxiety,   threatened   her   life.     Its 
ravages  were  fearful.     It  was  subdued  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  left  her  under  the 
morbid  influence  of  the  most  distressing  ner- 
vous debility.     Every  sound   terrified  her ; 
and,  at  the  approach  of  Lady   Delaval  or 
Miss  Elmer,  she  was  seized  with  tremor  and 
fainting.     Literally  worn  to  a  skeleton,  her 
medical    attendants   predicted,    that  if  her 
mind  was  not  relieved,  and  her  strength  re- 
cruited by  a  change   of  air,    her  recovery 
would  be  impossible.  ,  Sir  George,  alarmed 
at   the  danger  for  which  he  could  not  but 
severely  condemn  himself,  de  termined,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  to  remove 
her  to  Beaulieu  ;    and,  as  there  was  no  pro- 
babihty   of    her   being   able  to   live  under 
the  same  roof  with  Lady  Delaval,  the  venom 
and  violence  of  whose  temper  and  character 
he  began  to  understand  ;  he  proposed  to  Mrs. 
Wilmington  that  she  should  reside  with  her. 
This   was  a  proposal  which,  however  it  de- 
feated the  avowed  object  of  her  aunt  and  step- 
mother, was  aevertheless  really  agreeable  to 
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them  both  ;  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  parties  in- 
terested. Lady  Delaval  acceded  to  it,  be- 
cause she  would  then  possess  uncontrouled 
sway  over  Sir  George.  Miss  Elmer  thought, 
that  these  sanctified  sort  of  people,  when 
they  became  incurable,  ought  to  live  in  a 
world  by  themselves  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilmington 
and  the  Evelyns  hailed  the  return  of  their 
lovely  friend  with  heartfelt  delight.  Louisa 
acknowledged,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  the 
kindness  of  her  father,  and  joyfully  availed 
herself  of  the  asylum  which  he  had  provided 
for  her. 

During  her  late  illness,  and  the  trials 
which  occasioned  it,  she  had  brought  her  reli- 
gious principles  to  the  test — she  had  looked 
the  King  of  Terrors  in  the  face  without  dis- 
may, and  though  Jordan  rolled  its  awful  tide 
at  her  feet,  she  believed  that  shecould  plunge 
unhurt  into  the  flood — 

"  Through  the  d^ar  might  of  Him  who  trod  the  wares.'' 

And  now,  though  an  exile  from  her  paternal 
home,  abandoned  and  disowned  by  those 
who  were  bound  to  cherish  and  protect  her, 
she  was  unsubdued.  She  rejoiced,  that  her 
happiness  could  not  be  impaired  by  any  thing 
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adventitious — that  it  was  identified  with  her 
l^eing.  She  was  not  insensible  to  the  cruel 
imbecility  of  her  father,  which  gave  her  up 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  base  injustice  and 
malignity  of  her  persecutors  ;  but  she  had  a 
Father  in  Heaven,  whose  mercy  soothed  her 
anguish,  and  whose  favour  was  better  than  life. 
She  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Just ;  and 
in  her  Redeemer  centered  every  relation 
essential  to  her  present  peace  and  future 
felicity. 

When  she  appeared  at  Beaulieu,  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self,  her  kind  friends  were 
shocked  at  the  change.  But,  when  they 
regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of  principle  over 
the  dearest  and  mightiest  ties  of  mortal  ex- 
istence, they  beheld  her  with  admiration. 
Many  weeks  passed  before  she  could  take 
the  air,  except  in  a  carriage,  without  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  Mrs.  Wilmington.  De  Clif- 
ford would  often  accompany  them  in  their 
walks ;  open  and  place  the  camp-chair  for 
the  invalid ;  and  cheer  the  hours  of  languor 
by  reading  to  her  the  finest  passages,  whe- 
ther of  poetry  or  prose,  with  which  his  daily 
studies  furnished  him.  As  Louisa  recovered 
her  strepgth,  she  took  an  increasing  interest 
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rn  the  scene  of  moral  culture  around  her, 
which  the  industry  and  piety  of  her  friends 
had  created.  The  work  commenced  by  Julia 
was  rapidly  advancing,  and  its  beneficial  re- 
sults were  every  where  apparent.  De  Clifford 
was  the  main- spring  of  the  whole.  He  had 
abandoned  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  was 
studying  for  the  Church,  and  his  leisure 
moments  were  thus  spent  in  works  of  charity. 

Mrs.  Wilmington  was  no  matchmaker. 
She  detested  the  very  name  ;  yet  did  she 
indulge  a  latent  wish,  that  the  two  beings,  in 
whose  welfare  she  took  the  deepest  interest, 
might,  as  their  characters  and  pursuits  assi- 
milated, form  a  mutual  attachment.  Not 
that  she  considered  marriage  as  one  of  the 
ends  of  life,  or  as  even  necessary  to  useful- 
ness and  happiness.  She  regarded  it,  in  the 
light  of  Christianity;  as  a  union  designed  by 
Providence  to  sweeten  the  cares  of  the  pre- 
sent state,  to  heighten  its  pleasures,  and  to 
augment  our  means  and  opportunities  of 
doing  good. 

Both  De  Clifford  and  Louisa  were  placed 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  could  form  a 
just  estimate  of  each  other;  and  where  the 
excellencies  of  each  were  likely  to  produce 
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a  favourable  impression.  A  process  of  this 
nature,  unknown  to  themselves,  had  been 
long  operating  on  their  hearts  ;  and  the 
fact  was  at  last  disclosed  in  a  scene  of  pecu- 
liar and  affecting  interest. 

The  venerable  pastor  of  Beaulieu — the 
aged  pilgrim  of  immortality,  after  many  years 
of  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  his 
sojourn  upon  earth.  With  a  calm  and  holy 
dignity  he  appeared  ready  to  lay  down  his 
staff.  Having  reached  the  shrine  ; — the  por- 
tals of  the  heavenly  temple  opened  and  dis- 
closed to  his  enraptured  view  a  prospect  of 
glory  ineffable.  At  the  sublime  spectacle 
Hope  beamed  in  his  eye,  and  Joy  diffused 
its  warm  pulsation  through  his  aged  frame, 
chilled  as  it  was  with  the  winter  of  years. 
"  Come  up  hither,^^  said  the  voice  from 
above  the  high  altar  of  eternal  praise. — "  I 
come — I  have  finished  my  course — I  have 
kept  the  Faith,^'  was  the  humble  yet  firm 
reply,  "  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.'^ 

Sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
Mr.  Evelyn  summoned  around  his  bed  the 
friends  and  companions  of  his  Christian 
journey.     He  spoke  of  his  departure  as  an 
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event  which  they  must  have  long  anticipated, 
and  which  he  had  waited  for  as  "  the  end  of 
his  faith/'  the  salvation  of  his  soul — Turning 
to  De  Clifford,  he  affectionately  addressed 
him,  "  I  have  said/'  he  remarked,  "  a  great 
deal  to  you,  my  Edward,  on  the  evidences 
and  the  importance  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;  and  I  now  solemnly  repeat  with  the 
emphasis  of  dying  confidence,  that  it  is  all 
true.  I  have  preached  the  truth  I  be- 
lieved ;  and  now  it  is  not  mere  belief — it  is 
certain  knowledge.  It  is  assurance  ; — my 
conviction  and  my  soul  are  identified.  The 
Master  I  have  so  imperfectly  served  loves 
me,  and  I  am  now  leaning  on  his  bosom  ; 
beneath  me  are  the  everlasting  arms.  A 
moment  will  disclose  to  me  eternity  ;  and 
in  that  moment  I  shall  know  more  than  has 
ever  been  known  upon  earth,  or  than  ever 
will  be  known,  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things." 

To  Louisa,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  my  daughter, 
glad  I  am  to  embrace  you.  Hold  fast  the 
profession  of  your  faith  to  the  end.  As 
Jacob  blessed  his  children,  so  I  bless  you." 
As  he  uttered  these  words  he  grasped  the 
hands  of  De   Clifford   and  Louisa.     They 
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both  wept.  Then  in  a  strain  of  holy  fer- 
vouFy  and  with  a  brightness  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  to  unite  death  and 
immortahty  in  one  strange  embrace,  he 
poured  forth  the  most  subhme  strains  of 
supphcation  and  praise— his  voice  faultered 
— and  whispering  an  indistinct  "  Amen  !'* 
he  expired  ! 

From  that  moment  De  Chfford  and 
Louisa  felt  that  they  were  never  to  separate 
upon  earth  till  the  final  scene ;  which  they 
mentally  prayed  might  resemble  what  they 
bad  just  witnessed. 

'I      ■  i 

Page  I6i,  line  15  from  the  top,  for  "  Agah,"  redd  "  Ayah.'> ' 
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